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Come, all ye kindred chieftains of the deep, 
In mighty phalanx round your brother bend ; 
Hush every murmur that invades his sleep. 
And guard the laurel that o'ershades your friend. 

LinetoH Tr^ppe^ 
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PREFACE. 

Among all the sea-tales that the last twenty ye^rs 
have produced^ we know of none in which the evoki* 
tions of fleets have formed any material feature. The> 
world has many admirably drawn scenes* m whicl| 
pictures of the manoeuvres of single ships, and exqui- 
site touches of nautical character, have abounded; but 
every writer of romance appears to have carefully, 
abstained from dealing with the profession on a large. 
8C|ile. We have refraii^ed ourselves from attempting, 
such a subject, partly from a certain consciousness of 
incompetency ;' but more, perhaps, from a desii^, in 
writing of ships, to write as much as possible under 
that flag to which we have been accustonied, and to 
which we properly belong. We would openly an4 
loudly eondemn the. maudlin patriotism thjat is sensi* 
tive about the honour of cats and dogs ; that fancies 
it nationality to extol inferior things, merely because 
they happen to be our own ; that sets up the extrava* 
gant doctrine— one so new in the^||na]s of literature, 
as to find its only apology in the p^or explanation of 
a miserable provincialisin— -that vice, folly, vulgarity 
and ignorance should not be rebuked because they 
happen to^ be ^$nmc^n vice, folly, vulgarity and igiio- 

(9) 



X FRBFACE, 

ranee -— - the best possible reason why they ought to be 
rebuked by all American pens ; and which reverses the 
liberality of Domitian, \^o tol^ated even Juvenal, 
while he co^ifined himself to satire on 'the public at 
large, and- banished him from Rome, when he de- 
seendedto private cahininy. The idea, too, that works 
of Jetton must he written solely in reference to the 
^emntry of one's birth, is another provincial prejudice, 
that could not' exist in a nation of confirmed character 
and enlarged views ; for which we entertain as Httle- 
rtverehce, as for the indiscriminate property-comineii. 
dation just mentioned; but, our own feelings may fairly 
be adduced as a motive for doing that which, after all, 
must more oriess depend on a writer^s perdbnalinclina- 
tibns'. We had a wish to attempt these pictures, antf 
the disposition is a tolerably safe guide in matters of 
the imagination. 

Nevertheless, the • American who would fiiio write 
about Aeets, must be content* to desert the flag. An 
American ffeet never yet assembled. The republic 
possesses the mate^ls for collecting siich a phenome- 
non, but has ever seemed to be wanting in the will. 
A strange and dangerous reluctance to create even the 
military rank thi||4s indispensable to the exercise of a 
due authority over such a force, has existed in th& 
councils of the state ; and had the name of this work 
heeti "The One Admiral," instead of " The 7W Ad« 
nlirals," we should have been driven abroad in qw^st 
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^ a liett> forjow tde. "^hd fegi^stors t>f the codn^ 
apparetody^^pect ttiten ^«4tf p^orm ratrades 'wHhout 
ihe iMtttsia&Bits which ^i^iiatty ii^fieiice'hainan beih^ 
to perform aqy tfain^. How long sudi a p6T5ciy etch 
safely to adDiePdd to, veitiaiil^ t6 1)6 demdtistrated.. 

WMIe \(« aikseirt our own inSependfelniie, howeiref, 
i>y clsKinntig a rigfal to select mich^cen^s 'fbr our t^e^ 
^oi mBy^ best hseet owt oWh impdlses, wis lire 'reaidt^ 
«noii^ to 'adtbtt 'th^, i«i this insftahce, Wb shoiM 
glddly ha^ sek^ted the hutioitalifog to^aH tilidl^i', 
bed tjae thing eome within evefii the liitiit^ of fictl- 
iknus pr6bab^]ties. if wot actttttlfjr **nativfe and to 
tJie iaanner from," we «tfe 6ertriii!y, in this partieh- 
Iffin, ""* to the «aaiiner ^r^>" and eonfdss our deddei^ 
preference to the stars aiid Stripes (tasteleiss as may 
be the embiems to the mi^tracted ^e) dVer the br6ad 
while 'field and. George^s crods o( the riol]te fin^iijh 
^usign; -^ihe spolSIess banner of* France, M it existed 
tit tfaeperiod of Our tale, or that most beaMifhl ef aH 
tiie ens^s that ware at the galT-end, the tri^cdtyr dt 
Our owh tijne. Whenever the national conticils shall 
give us adiiiifills and ileets to write iabbi^t, ift will tto 
our delight to aid, in our own humble way, in tfll^pl^ 
ing to illustrate their deeds. Btilt, the colomi^s may 
cl&im an interest in all the reiioWn of England wMch 
Was «amed previously to 17T6'; and we leavfe theil* 
descendants to ^di^tite with the present possessors of 
the mother country, what portion of the fame eariisid 



by Oakes aad Bluewaler riiall properly fall to the 
share of each. By applying to our domestic pub- 
lishersy Iiea & Blanchard of PhiladeljAtia, the Ameri- 
can can obtain all the evidence we possess on the 
subject; and^ for the convenience of the English, Mr. 
Richard Bentley, of New^urlington street, London, is 
furnished with duplicates of every p^ttcle ofauthority 
^ which, this legend is founded. We beg the gentle- 
men connected with these two great publishing-houses^ 
not to be backward or reluctant on die occasion ; but 
to coBununicate freely whatever they may happen to 
know, to all ap{dicants,; and more especially to the 
critics, a class, of writers who, in general, are singu- 
larly assisted by the aid of a little knowledge of the 
subjects on which they treats 
. We hope the reader will do us the justice to regard the 
Two Abhiba^ as a^ea^-story, and not as a 2ove-story. 
Our Admirals are our heroes ; and, as there are two 
of them, those who are particularly fastidious on such 
subjects, are quite welcome to term one the heroine, 
if they see fit We entertain no niggardly love of 
exclusion, on this head, and leave the selection entirely 
to themselves. . 

With these brief explanations, we launch our fleets, 

oonnnitting them to the winds and waves of public 

opinion, whicfi are not unfrequently as boisterous and 

adverse as those of the ocean, and sometimes quite as 

^s. 



THE TWO ADMIRALS. 



• CHAPTER I. 

' - • • ' ' ■ • ' ■ • ' 

•• Then, if he were mj brother'g, 
• ' ' • Mj^ bntCher might hot tWm him ; nor jour &ther, ' 
. Bnii^Mneofiii%sateehiiAs ThlftiBonclQde»~ 

; 3Cj.niolber*»ioiio4iid.gc^ your fiitber*» heir; 
, X^or ^jUMirV hi^lr mi^ ^¥e yoiir ^U>er*8 land.^^ .. 

KwG Jontr, 

The events we are about to relate, occurred near t&e 
middle of th^ last century, previously even to that strug- 
gle, which it "is the fashion of America to call "the c3d 
French War." The opening scene of out talei however, 
must bel sought in the other hemisphere, and oh the coast of 
the mother country. In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
*tury, the American colonies were modfels of loyalty ; the very 
war» to which there has just been allusion, causing the great 
expenditure that induced the ministry to have recourse to 
the system of taxatiod, which tehminated in the revolution. 
The family quarrel. had not yet comilienced. Intensely oc- 
cupied with the conffict, which terminated not more glori- 
ously fpr the British arms, than advantageously for the 
British Aitxerican possessions, the inhabitfints of the pro- 
, vinces were perhaps never better disposed to the met;ropoli- 
tan state, than at the very period of which we are about to 
write. All their early predilections seemed t6 be gaining 
strength, instead of becoming weaker; and, as in nature, 
the calm is known to succeed the tempest, the blind attach- 
ment of the colony to the parent country, was but a precursor 
of the alienation and, violent disunion that were so soon to 
follow. 

Although the'superiority of the English seaman was well 
Vol.. I. — 2 (W) 
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established, in the conflicts that took place between the year 
1740, and that of 1763, the naval warfare of the period by 
no means possessed the very decided character with whicn 
it became stamped, a quarter of a century later. In our 
own times, th^ Bniish- nyrine appevrsr to have ifnproved in 
quality,. ai^ its 'entemie^' a^^rioAted.' lil thd y^firl812, how- 
ever, " Greek met Oreek," when, of a verity, came ** the 
tug of war." The great change that came over the other 
navies of Europe, was merely a consequence of the revolutions, 
which drove experience men into, exile, and which, by ren* 
dering armies all-impdrtahf even to the existence of the dif- 
ferent states, threw n^iitical enteifgrises into the shade, and 
gave an engrossing /dirj^ctlon to coufagieaQd. talent, in an- 
other quarter. While Fraaee..«i» 8tirtfg^ittg,'!ftn0 for inde- 
pendence, and wefkt M ther nMiiitei*y'6f tne' eioi^tinent, a 
marine wa* a sebohdai^ 6bjelfif ; ibf Viemlia; Berlin, and 
M0SC6W, were as easily entered without, as with its aid. 
To these, and other similar causes, must be referred the ex- 
iplanation of the seeminginvincibllity of the English arms at 
^a, during the Ijte great conflicts of Europe ; jan invincil(>ility 
that was more apparent thaa real, howeveirj'as ipahy well 
established defeiats were, even then, interminglec! witH her 
thousand victories. '1 

From the time when her numbers could furnish succour 
of thiW nafure, down to the day of separation, <Amefica had 
her full share in Ihe exploits^ of the English marine. ^ THp 
^ntry of the colonies willingly placed tlieir sons in 'the 
royal navy> arid many a bit of square .]buntin^ Harf been 
flying at the royals mast-heads of King!s phip6,.m the nine- 
teenth century, as the distinguishing symbols of flagHof&cers, 
wjio had to look for their birth-places among ourselveiS. In 
ihe course of a chequered life, in which we hay^ been brought 
In collision with as great a diversity of jrank,prt)fessiQns,and 
characters, as often falls to the lot, of any oneiindiyidualj we 
b^ye been thrown into contact with no less than eight Eng- 
fiish admirals, of American, birth,- while, it has never yet 
been our good foirtune to meet with a. countryman-, who. has 
Slad this rank bestowed on him by his owii governmentj On 
one occasion, an Englishman, who had filled the highest 
civil office connected with the marine of his nation, observed 
*- "" . that the only man he then knew, in the British navy, in 



impGrtil0t)QCNmniiRjid, avsjs.dae oi these tniiislaled AdttHarabii 
and UiQ tlMugbtommcoidflMy pafeseditlifough our.mLiid, .^al 
tbi* iwoiarite-cQanaiBoder ^had^oewell ia adhesing to tht 
4^iifcnliODftl,:it»tea4<2fciiog^ to bisjaatiiifalf^kigBHice, ia* 
asmuoh as he might 4iwv« iodkd .for >hBlf-a*eentuiry:, dn. tim 
Mrvtc^ of 4iis aitiiffi lapdy^aad i)«6& jDowarded flivith a rank 
thai wovkd weiely pi;^ hkaica a ievel wiltt^a c(^Dnfil aa tbi 
asmyl iiow hmeh lxakgBT> \3am alaexh^ightod fioliay^ aod 
flSMfoos. iBJiittioe, laise «to ponti|Mie> jio bibb • daa (say ; but ii 
»'^0 to beliovei ttitot dt is to iiast, iiatil aome legislator^ 
iiiiiteiMielQavn the pimpie troth) 'that Ifae fsdcied rehKltanea 
of pKipiiiar^QeastitQdiicies ito ido.nghl, oitea^neixa^ la the ap^ 
pwdwnsioasiflf their ir<pBeaeatatiyefi» tJiJBtiriii irealit^j-^tBut lo 
our tale. 

' ^bttiand )0O§ogiia /a mid&apinad, vepiitation : ^ faeridbga ; 
hat hide dot ^yJasovlhow madhA ic^iinayaddito.BBtiKal 
tiefeoeryy^wte ikeveir iiwilndteed itd nni|g^sfd»efiects»ia8 dt.haa 
caoMdia teautifitMitiidacape loicoquelte witJi theeya, io^ play- 
lUriHid oafviciotiB^haiDges. Oi|u:opeaing..saeDei3:in QBeiS 
^laae^imiciideiddedifogaf thou^^etiittfdwaysiie remeikibers^i 
it fraa a fogiof iuaey aod oat ic^ November* Oa ia'<highiheajBk- 
jMRiofthe.ooaat jof D»K>nshiKe, ifltoed a Ikile ata^andioaaa, 
<«ihioh.iiad been eieetedtviith la Yiewito eommuaiGqEte, by sig- 
juda^ jRithithe aluppin^thataonietUaes. lay at anehor id an ad- 
ijaiseot rbadatead. A fittle ialand, (was a vilkige^ or hamlety 
<thatiit^ait8 oar fnitpioseB lo caU Wytdieconiifa^; amdatnb 
^reat xiiataaee from the! (hamlet, itself) siiniounded by a sanll 
fMok, i|t)ood a'houfie of^lihe ^age 4if 'Ueary V£L, 'wiiioh iwaa 
Hieiabode isf Sir Wyobeitly Wycheeqmbe, a^baronet :of the 
^eation lof King Janies;!., and the poase^or of an iin|iro!Ka- 
Mi» jSBtai^ iof aDtae three or four dhomand a year, which 
4iad bean traasroitted^o hiixi^ through a liiae pf taieestoiiy 
^liat 'a8oattd«d:a8 hthatk as dhe tidoe df &e Pkntagonets. 
Neittm^Wyoheeombe, n6r the head-land, nor ithe aaxthoiv 
age,'wasa.'plaoe of note ; ifor'inuch burger and more^&voured 
iMmleta^ villages, aad tofrns, lay scattered about that fiii^ 
portion of Eoglaad ; much better roadsteads aad bays could 
^eaaerally be ased by (he comipg or the partiag vessel; and 
ihr move inifiEHrta0t ^gigual-stations iw«re to be iaet with, aH 
afiaiig Ahat eatet^ Nevevthaleio, the r^s^dMBid vmn aotesed. 



when oalns or adviane muds xendeiBd it cs^edittit ; tbm 
}iamlet had its oooveoieiices, and, like most Boglith liam* 
lets, its beauties ; and the Hail aiul park were not without 
their claims to state and mial magtu&ocmce. A oeotury 
since, whatever the table of precedency*, or Blackstone may 
say, an English batonet, particularly one pf the date i>£ 
1611, was a much greater personage thaii he is to-day; aad 
an estate of £4000 a year, more especially if iliot rack-* 
vented, was of an extent, and neoessariiy of a l6tol iconsor 
iquence, equal to one of near^ or quite tbree tioKfi the saisMi 
amount, in our own day. Sir Wycherly^ however^ enjoyetl 
mn advantage that was of still greater importance, and wiucb 
was more comoKXi in 1746, than at the prase^t.momnt* 
He had no rived within Meen.nities. of him* and the naaires^ 
potentate was a nobleman of a rank and fortune Jthat put 
all competition :out of the questba; one who dwelt in ooiirts, 
the favourite of kings ; leaving, the .baronet, a$ it might he« 
in undisturbed enjoyment of all; the ioccdt homage. £Nbr 
•Wycherly had onoe been a member of Parliament, and only 
once. In his youth, he had been a fox4Hualar $ and a. smatt 
property in Yorkshire had long. been in the faimly^as a 
sort of foot^hold on such enjo3rmenta ; but havii^ broken ,a 
leg, in one of his leaps, he had taken refuge against eftntiit 
-by sitting a isingle session in. the Houae of Commons, as the 
member of a borough that lay adjacent to his hunting-box. 
This session sufficed for his whole ^ life; the good buron^t 
•having taken the matter so litecally, as to make it a point tip 
be present at all the sittings ; a sort of tax on his time, whicl^ 
as it came wholly iinaccompanied1)y profit, was very lik^ 
soon to tire out Ihe patience of an old fox-hunter* Afl» 
resigning his seat, he retiied altogether to Wyohecomba 
:lByheie he had passed the last fifly years^ extolling England 
.and most especially that part of it in which his own esUUea 
lay ; in abusing the French, with Occasional ianuendoea 
gainst Spain and Holland; and in eating and drinking. 
He had never travelled ;^ for, though Englishmen of his. sta- 
tion o^n did visit the continent, a ceatury ago, they ofteuer 
did not. It was the courtly and the noble, who then. chiefly 
took this means of improving their minds and meuiners ; a 
class, to vrhiok a baronet by no means belonged* ex ojfUiifu 
To condude^ Sir Wycherly vaa aow eighty 4bujr; bale^ 






•fi* b^wo ^admiral's: iV 

lieartv, ktid 'it Jjachelc^*, He had "been born the oldest of 
ftvift "brtfttiers ; the cadets taking xefbge, as usual, in 4he 
Inn5 oTcourt, theichurch^.the aroiy, and the navy ; and pre- 
feiafely inthe order named. "Hie lawyer hkd actually rise^ 
to be a jiidge, by the dtyle. and appellation of Baron Wyche- 
bombc; ; had (htee illegitimate children "by his housekeeper 
ilnd dfed, Ifeaviiig tb the eldest thereof, all' his professiondl 
tJaftiings, uft^r Mying dommissions for the two ybuiiger iii 
the army. The divine broke his neck, while yet a curate, 
la a fox*huiit; dying unHrtatried, ahd, so fkr as is generally 
known, childless. This was 9ir Wycherly's favourite brd- 
<Ker ; WhOj'he wais abcustotfted to My, "** lost tiis life, iti.set- 
Ifeig^tt'e«ipfipl6 of field s'ports, to his parishioners." iThe 
««/IdkrWas<kirty%ifi"ed'in bwle, before he Was twenty; and 
the ttfttiTe of the sailor suddenly disajppeared from the list of 
His Majesty's fiecrtenguits, alrout hmf-a-centurV before the 
Jjpie ww^ odr fe!e c^ens, by shipwreck. Between the 
WtAot tod tfie h^ad of the fetmly, however, there had been 
Ytogfekttyittp^ihyfiritottsei^^ as ft was rilnioured; of. 
a certjtm'hefaaty'e jfreftrence for't^e latter, though this pre- 
fet^ee prodttced no «i«ifie*, ^inastriuch as the lady died a 
maid. Mr. Gregory Wychecombe, the Ifeuteriatit ,itl qqes- 
tKrt^'Was ^at fe teitieii it ^ wad b^y ;** and it Ws the 
general impre^oto, Wen' hfd pajfents sehtlxim to se^ that 
thfe 6d^ ^otrttt ftfifw iheef ^ittiL its tfi^tch. The hopes of 
the family centred in the judge, afler the death 6f the teurate ; 
tuid kit^as a g^^t'tadste 6f reg1-et,*to'tb6se who tbok ah in^ 
ter^fft'ife ffei^^tfSfity <[!nd i^own, that tMs flignitaiy diS 
not .marry ; since the prerpature death of all the other sons 
lifeid 'Mraehdli; park, and goodlyferftls, Vithbut ^y khown 
Icgttl feehr. }n * word, tW^ branch of the fhmily of ^'l^yche'-' 
feomfee wocrid be extSnct, '^en Bir WycfceAy died, and thei 
entail become useless, , Not -k ^feitaale inlfetitor, even, or & 
tMe'MMtbr Vhi^^ females, bdtild bd'tmced; iind it had 
feecttnie iiriperfirtlve on Sir Wydherlyto tnake.a.witt^fest the 
property should gooff, the I^ord knew where ; or, ^hvix was 
worse, it should esi^heat. it is true, T6m'Wychebom1)e, the 
j&dgi^'s ^^st'«Wi,*>ftten gkve dark hints about a secret, and 
a tlSi^y wiarriage hefween Ws parents, a Ikct that would 
hat^-supei^ed'^hec06sity {ea M devises, as the property 
HWft^ ttrfb^y tiddtip, %o ^^ tte fifi^ dMf'^fidant^'&f ia eer« 
2* 
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lain iM "Sir Wycherly were concerned ;- bat tbe present Sir 

Wycherly had seen his brother, in his last illness, on which 
occasion, the following conversation had taken place. 

" And now, brother Thooaas,'' said the baronet, in a 
friendly and consoling manner ; <' having, as one may 3ay, 
prepared your soul for. heaven, by these prayeca and ad- 
missions of your- sine, a word may be prudently said, con» 
cerning the affairs of this world* You know I am chadless 
— ^that is to say, — " 

« I understand you, Wycherly," interrupted the dying 
man, " you 'le a bachelor,^ 

<< That 's it, Thomas ; and bachelors <mgkt not to have 
chiMren. Had our poor brother James ^escaped that ooiishap^ 
he might have been sitting at your bed«side, at this moment, 
and \e could have told us all about it. St. Jamei^, i used to 
call him ; and well did he |)eserve the name 1" ' 

" St. James the least, then, it must have been, Wycherly." 

** It 's a dreadful thing to have no heir, Thomas i Did yA 
ever know a case in your practice, in which another estate 
was lefl so completely without an heir, as this of ours V* 

<< It does not oflen happen, brother ; heirs aj)e usually 
more abundant ihan estates." 

<< So I thought. Will the king.get the title, as well as the 
estate, brother, if it should escheat, as you call it?" 

" Being the fountain of honour, he will be rather indiA 
ierent about the baronetcy." 

^< I should care less, if it went to the next sovereign^ who 
18 English born. Wycbecom^ has always belonged to 
Ei^glishmen l" 

'< That it has ; and ever will, I trust. Ypo have only to 
select an heir, when I am gone, and by making a will, with 
proper devises,,the property, will not esdieat.. Be cardlbl u^ 
xme the full terms of perpetuity." - ; . 

*f Every thing was so comfortable, brother, whi}e you 
were in health," said Sir Wycherly, fidgeting; " you wem- 
my natural heir — " 

" Heir of entail," iiiterrupted the judge. 

** Well, well, heir, at all events ; and that was. a prodi- 
gious comfort to a man like myself, who has a sort of leli- 
gious scruples about making a will. I have heard it whis- 
pered, that you were actually married to Martha ; in which 
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case, Tom- .might drop into our shoes, so readily) Mdthout 
^ny more signing and sealing/'' 

<' Afili^us HulUuSy^ returned the other, too conscientious to 
lend hithsieir ^ ^ (^6<^P^ion of that n.ature. 
. " Why, brother, Tom often seems, to me to favour such 
an idea, himself/' ,. 

" JSo wonder, Wy^herly, for the idea would greatly fa- 
vour him. ^Tom, and his brothers, are all Jilii nullorum^ 
God forgive me, for that. same ^rong/', ■.* ■ 

"I wonder neither Charles, nor Gregory^ thought of mar? 
Tying, before ^hey lost their lives for their king and country,'' 
put in Sir Wycherly,in an upbraiding tone, as. if he thougl^ 
his pepniless brethren had done him an injury, in negating 
to supply him with an heir, though he had been so forgetful 
Himself, of the same great diity^ ^* I c|id think of bringing 
in a 6ill, for providing heirs for unmarried persoQs^ without 
tBfe trouble and responsibility of making wills," ^^ 

*' That would have'been a great improvement pn,the law 
of descents — I hope you wouldn't have qyerlpoked thejm^ 
eestors." ; ' 

** Not I — everybody would have got his rights. They 
tell rne poor Charles never spoke, after he was shpt ; but \ 
dare say, did iii^khow the truth, he regretted sincerely that 
he never married." ,,;.!• 

' "There, foi" once, Wycherly, I think- you are likely to l^ 
wrong, Kfemme sole without food > is ratBer ^ helpless sort 
of a person." - 

" Well, well, I wish he had married. , Whh^t. Mroujd it 
Bave been to me, had he left a dozen widoys*" > 

*' It might have raisecj some awkward questions as W 
dowry ; and if each left a son, the title and estates woulf^ 
have 1)een worse off than they are at present, without; 
widaws, or legitimati^ children." , 

** Any thing would be tetter than having no heir. : t Jberf 
lieve I'mjthe first baronet, of Wychecombe, who l^as.^been 
obliged to make a will!'* . . ' , tH 

" Quite likely,*' returned the brother, drily ; " | lemera-' 
ber to have got nothing from the last one, in that way^ 
Charles and Gregory fared no better. Never mind, Wy- 
cherly, you behaved like a father tp us all." . 

" I don't mind'signfng cheques, in the least ; but th^ wiljf , 
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liave AH iTrelrgious appearance, in my eyes. *rhere are a 
good many Wychecombes, in England ; I wonder sonie of 
fterti ate nbt of owr family! They tell m^a Tiundredth 
cousin is just as good an heir, as a first-born son.^ 

"Failing neater of kin. But we have no hundredth 
cousins of the whole blood.^^ 

" inhere Ate the Wychecom'bfes of Surrey, brother Thor 
tttte— r* 

" Descended from a ikijstard of tlie seqond baronet, and 
ptit of the Ktie x)f descent, altogether.'* 

** Dutthe Wychecombcs of Hertfordshire, 1 have always 
lieatd Were of our family, and legitimate,** 

** True, tls regards ttiatrimony— rather too much of it, hy 
the way; They branched off in 1487, long hefore Ihe crea- 
libn, and have nothing to do with the entail ; the first of 
their lllie coming fmtn old Sir Michael Wychecombe, Eik 
and Sherifi^ of Dfevonshire, by his second wife Margei^r; 
^hlle we are derived from the same male ancestor, through 
Wyc?hcriy, the only son by Joan, the first wife. Wycherly» 
and Michael, the son of Michael and Mar^gery, were of the 
^If-blood, =88 respects each other, and could not be heirs of 
bldod. whUt Was true 6f the ancestbrs, is^ue of the de*. 
defendants.* ^ 

** But we came of the same ajnce9tor, d,nd the estate is 
ftrblderthanl48t.* 

•* Quite trite, brother ; nevertheless, thfe half-blood can't 
take; so says the perfection of human reason." 

« t never'could understand' these niceties of the few,** said 
Sir Wycherly, sighing ; ** but I suppose they are all right. 
Thffte are so nteny Wychecombes scattered about JEngland^ 
Aiat I should think some one ^mdng them all, might be my 
heirr 

" Evei'y man of theip bears a bar in his arms, or i^ of (ho 
hafWblood.*' 

" V<iu ate qmtfe^ttte, btcilheh thdt Tom is a Jitius nuU 
Uu ?** for the baronet had forsotten most of the little Latin 
he eve¥ knew, and translated this legal phrase into *' no 
Boto.** 

'*« !Fitiu8 htdlitiSf Sir Wycherly, the son of nobody ; your 
reading would literally make Tom, nobody ; whereasi he ja 

Vahfe'sdft<^«ibbDdy." 



•'Bat, bjfethftr,- He Is yoinr aon, akii as'fik© ywj, «« two 
hounds of the same litter." 

"f am nt^Z?^5, in the eye of the law, as r^»7<fs poor 

Toni ; who^ until he nf&rries, and has -children of his bw», 

i]9 altogether wfthbut legal ki&dred. Nor do 1 knoir tHatf 

legitimacy \ix)uld make Tom iany better; for he. is presuming 

and coftfideht enough fi» <he heir appaaNsat to the thro^,«ar 
iris." . •/ • • - - • . ■ ,. , ^- . . ^^ ^; 

" Well, there 's this yoiing sailor, who ha^ been so nrluchr 
at the station lately^ i»h^e he was left ashore for ihe care of 
his wounds. T is a most gallant lad ; ' attd the Fira* Lwd 
has sent hin) a coihm&sioi^, as a reward ^r his good con- 
duct, in cutting out the Frenchman. I look upon him as n 
credit tofheiriame; and I make no question he i»^ some-wtry 
or other, of our family." 

** Does he claim io be so V^ asked the? judge, a Kttlie quidcty , 
ror he distrusted men in general, and thought, fVdm all -he 
BaS heard, that some attemptf might have been made to pmc- 
tise on his^brother's simpltefty: *fi 



thought yon told 
that he came from the American colonies f » 
'' " So he does. ; h^^ fe native of Vitginiaj^as 'was Wis father 
before hitti," . = ^ • 

** A convict, perhaps ; OT a servant, quite likety, who has 
j^nd 'the naftfiJs of hi? ^riher master, more to his l&ing 
than his own. Such things are common, they tell ttto, h©^ 
yond seas.'^ . 

*• Yesi if fc© were^nythihg but an Airierican, I might wish 
he were my heir,** returned Sir Wycherly, in a melancholy 
tone ; ** but it Would be worse tjian to let the lands escheatV 
a9 ybu call ft, 'to pldce ah American in possession of Wyche^ 
combe. The manors have always had jBhxgllsh owners-, 
down to Ih^ present lyioment, thank Gpd !** 

** Should they have any otherj it wift be your -dwn ftwlt, 
Wycherl;^. When I am dead, and that wHl happen ere 
many weeks, the human being will not be living, who caa 
take that property, after your demise, in any other iticHinei 
than by escheat, or by devise. The^B will then be neilhi^ 
heir of entail, nor h^ir at law; and you may make whiMn 
you please, master of Wychecombe, provided he be nbt'an 
Alien.* . ' ; ' 



an alien, of course." 

^.fbmf/b l.--twby, not ipii^w» wOiateve^ li^ s^fty be.«c<pid- 
iffg io ^F GngtUb o^tfiins. Utaka^ brother Wy^heirly ; 
I<'vi9 m^w a^k^ yqq, or vq^l^ad you to leav^ tlie estate tp 
TqihiCut W^jyoMijgPr bpottw^; fiw ooe, ap4 i^Il^. are /Zii 
4i«2j[«riyfi^j|#.i tww 'oo>> though p>y bvG^ Reoord will 
have it» it ought Ito be Jllii nullius^ as well aa£litu ntMm9^ 
liel th«lt b^ AH U i»^ ; oo bastard abcmld lord it leit Wyche- 
epipr^j and raihar .thiin the Idpg should get the landa^ to be* 
^9W :ofi #ttxie faxrounte, I would ^ve it to the half-blood." 

^' Cm thait be done wit)|OMt makiiig a ivUi^.bpather Tbqr 

nMwpr 

^^^ It «u»m»t>Sii' Wyt^berly ; nor witl^ a wiUy 9o limg aa an 
heir of entail can be found." 

*^ b then^ BQ way of makiog Tom » jmrntrnmehody^ jbo 
tlMitAf 4«ii;s)iaQ9ed.?" "^ 

.<* Not Afider OMT Iaws. By the i^ivil law, mk a thit^ 
wvbft h^ise been d9m> ^d by the Scc^cfa law ; ^t not imder 
the perfection of neaaon/' 

. ^^I !wMi yi9U knew thi? youAg Vir^iavi I Th^.lnd bears 
bofth of my names, Wycherly Wychecombe." • . 

^ H^ JB nm Qt^ttiM W»ckerlr^s bQ, bajs^net t" 

<« ilie upQO theo, broiiher ThomsHs ! Do you think J hi^» 
l^m oaikdottr than M^y^alf, that I wooU iiot ii^cknpwledge mj 
own flesh and blood. I never saw the youn^sler^ until 
lfUh>]|^h(? l9st mx wmtha, ;Wiien he was leaded frois> the 
Doiujbtead, ^nd brovigbt to Wychecombe, to be cured of bin 
i|iF0UAda{ aqr e¥er hoar^ of hioi before. When they tob} 
tB9 ^9 tmm waa Wycherly Wyc^hecpodbe^.I <eo«ld do no 
leas tbAH i9aiiL.and feQ;hini« Th^ poor fellow' la^t deatb'a 
door for a fortnight; and it waa while we bad iitUe or no 
bfq)e of saying bixn, that I gottiie few fafni^ya^eodotesioom 
hW« Now» Aat ivould be food evideooe jji iai^ I bpliev^i 
Thomas/' 

^f Pw certain tUqgs, bad tihe lad really died. Sikl^^wg» 
l|e:fiiiwt he heard on his voire Mr^^ and ijinder oatlrL ^^ 
whm wa0b^ tale?" 

^*.A very short 009, He tpld pie his fether was a W^ 
cherly Wychecombe, and that his grandfather had beep*^ 

♦ • - -•» — I 
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Vif^oMl fOmitot. Ttiky^m di he*«deitie#t0klilo^«f Ms 

tiie only j22tiBt naZJnu tkat haiB beeh asriotijg ud^ knA Ma 
gtB!qiC9ihl&r^ if he has iiot aotoaily fetolen the nfttne, hfi» gfdt 
ir b»f tkbae doiMul means^. As §&r the Wyc^rly , it feh^ald 
|kisb fiHf liothnpj Lenrniiig iJtat tketfiw a ikie of b«Mottts 
^this iaaams ev'ery pretente to tte Rlimily tntold lwf4pt' io 
allium SOB' Wychefly/' 

«^TIs3 IhleiriM sbortly he andbd^.b^Nh^^'' t«l«irti^ ttr 
Wyvdiorly^ sigWiitgi >' I wiflii foia m^fai be tUMCifliiMi ; iM^ 
dklter aU, Iboi ahbuldb't f[i]WVG( 10 bo thai Jffiii^ yon dill 
hliiD.> 

Mn Bainaft'Wychtoombd^ as mtrdi ft*dm etpHu A 6^tps 
a» fh>in morai pnnciple, wa8 -ci nan of dtri(5t kaHsgrity, in 
fldi things that? lelat^ to liieim ami fiMHi. He^ #afi^ p«ftica- 
Ariy ri^d IB bis hdtipns cbDc^iioiixg tfh« tmfl»ltiHk^to Off 
i«*(esialeVaaid'tIiBviiigiits'ofpi^me^^ TtoworMlMid 

fadEcli iitdiei it^seiest bi tfad piyaiie bislinfy <$f a^ lawyer, ^«i|l 
his sons baviiMg beeiii Born beftyre hieefevaiiod td tUe:b^%foll, 
ke, piMl^d'with tba paftlib to o widowef, wifli a fatfiily of 
]ftroxni^BBig boys^ Nia^ on&in a hmrdfed offatil aecfuaimafloas 
erofivsusfkAstod the 'feet ;^ aad notfaiBf ^ivviiM havoboinaaaiar 
ftor him^ than to haVe xn^eKl on lisbrbtliev^ by induieteg 
Jbiiii to .Riak&AwiU linden so9fTie legal myMilLeBtioa orotiiti'y 
«sd' to hanre: cammed Tom Wyd^mbe td'saede^to tile 
fiMfMf ia qnebtbiky by ka ihcBsiaataUe tBtle. Thei^ Iroiild 
kave bedoi m grea;! (fiffioidty aven^ w 1^ iWMi^ agydMig 
jHrfd maiataniml hW ri|^ to tiie Imrbnetc)^ iiMibuidi'' ks 
thtisl liroCiid be A6 esmpa^Mr, And ikst ciowiii oflieer^ we^ 
AOt |lartfei]^arly ri|^di» Sn^tannflf in1ici(;ihd< fAwmi^ of those 
Irbo.assnnied'^a titS^ that braagM with it qg^ jpohtfosd^^vi- 
kgest. ^l^be«m9-iaTiirorttih(kriigh3rg:i^ 
To hfltn it 8|)pciftredthdEt thfrtWycfa^c^nha^vtater odghtJ Ibfo 
with th^ f9Hnei|)leathatiisnally govtitaied«udh ixmttanK? maiy 
although/ he subnfaitted to thi^ dietam of ibe d^naniHi- )b^ i|s 
regar^d the ^povisipn wiueh eKchxied the* hal^blcbd Itoai 
Inheriting^ with the deieiene^ of an Engliirii c^rxiKioi'\kw 
l|lwy(0r» he saw and feity* that, itiilliiifgtfaa direct line, Wyeiml. 
Hsm^ ought! to i&feci to ^ 'desoemiamtvof Sir Mii^hasl b^ 
his sdooitd son^ £>i> the plabs rsaaoh ^isft tMsy wave joni as 



. mueh derived firom tb9 per$iin who Mt ac^ukad the estalJ§, 
as his brother Wycherly and himself. Had there been de- 

•SQendaAts of females^ even, to interiire,' no snch opihibn 
ivould have existed ; but, as between an escheat^ or ia ^ievise 
in &vo^r of.BifiliuB nalliuSy or of the descendant of a ^^i^lM 
nuUiuSi the half-blood possessed «v«ry possible adirantage. . 
In his legal eyes» legitimacy was «verythii^, although i|e 

'had Dot hesitated to be the meaHs of bringing into the worid 
seven illegitimate children^ that beihg the precise nnmhsr 

iMarthaimi the credit of having home him, thougb three 
Mly survived. After reflecting a moment, therelorei lie 

: turned to the. baronet^ and add^ressed him. more. seriouftl^ 
than he had yet done, in the present dialogue ; first taking a 
dtaiight of cordial to-^vehim sirefrgth-fiu' theoodLsion* 

i: ' /^Listeot to roe, brother Wycherty," said the judge, with^ 
ft ^savity that:at.oooe 'caught the attention :of the other. 
5^ Yjou know something of the family histoid, and f need do 

• fiQ more, than allude to it. Our ancestors were the kaightky 

< l^sessors of Wyofaecombe, centuries before King James 

.i^stabiished the raid!: of 'baronet. Wh^n our giieat-grand- 
iather» Sir Wychei^y, accepted the patent of 1611,' he 

.acaircelydid himself honour; for^ by aspiring higher,. he 
iftight have got la peerage^ However^ a baronet he became, 
add for the foist time since Wyehecombe was Wychecomh^, 
tlie estate was entailed, to do credit lo the 4iew iank^ No#, 

'Ifae fijsst Sir Wycheriy had three eons, and no • daUg^htor. 
Each of these sons succeeded ; the two eldest aa baclv^^iB, 
tod the youngest was our fprsndfather. Sir* Tbomas^the 

tfoinrth baronet, lefl an only child^ Wycherly, our fatb^. 
Sir Wycherly, our father, had five sons, Wycherly his-siic- 

■ cemoTi yourself and the sixth baronet ; myself;* Jaihei ; 
Charlto ; and Giregory . James broke his neck at your i^de. 
The two last lost their lives in the king's service,' unmarried ; 

( Knd neither you y iMir I, have «ntdred ink> the holy sitate of 
iQMUtrimony. I eannot survive a mooth, and the hopes of 
perpetuatis^ the direct line of the foimly, rest with your- 

:IM»]£ This accounts for all the descendants of Sir Wy. 

-«faeiiiyt. the 'first baronet ; and it also settles the question of 

.heirs «ff entail, of whom there are none afler myself. To 
go back beyond the time <^ King James I. : Twice did - the 
dideriioes of the Wycheocmibes fail, between the reign of 
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King Richard II. and King Henry VII., when ^ir Michael 
succeeded. Now, in each of these cases, the law disposed 
of the succession; the youngest branches of the family, in 
both instances, getting the estate. It follows that agreeably 
to legal decisions had at the time, when the facts must have 
been known, that the Wychecombes were reduced to these 
younger lines. Sir Michael had t^o wives. From the 
first we are derived — from the last, the Wychecombes of 
Hertfordshire — since 'known as baronets of that couhty, by 
the style and title of Sir Reginald Wychecome of Wyche- 
combe-Regis, Herts." 

" The present Sir Reginald can have no claim, being of 
the half-blood," put in Sir Wycherly, with a brevity of man- 
ner that denoted feeling. *' The half-blood is as bad as a 
nuHiusy as you call Tom." 

" Not quite. A person of the half-blood is as legitimate 
as the king's majesty ; whereas, a nullius is of no blood. 
Now, suppose for a moment, Sir Wycherly, that you had 
been a son by a fixst wife, and I had been a son by a second 
— would there have been no relationjship between usl" 

" What a question, Tom, to put to your own brother I** 

" But I should not be your ovm brother, r^y good sir ; 
only your half brother ; of the AaZf, and not of the whole 
blood." 

" What of that — ^what of that? — your father would have 
been my father — we would have had the sanae name — ^the 
same family history — the same {kmily feeHng»^~i^h I poh ! 
— we should have been both Wychecombes, exactly as we 
are to-day." 

" Quite true, and yet I could not have been your heir, nor 
you mine. The estate would escheat to the king, Hanove- 
rian or Scotchman, before it came to me. Indeed, to me it 
could never come." 

" Thomas, you are trifling with my ignorance, and making 
matters worse than they really are. jCertainly, as long as 
you lived, you would be my heir !" * * , 

" Very true, as to the £20,000 in the funds, but not as to 
the baronetcy and Wychecombe. So far as the two last 
are concerned, I am heir of blood, and of entail, of the body 
of Sir Wycherly Wychepombe, the |irst baronet, and the 
maker of the entail/' 

Vol. I. — 3 
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*' Had there been no entail, and had I died a child, who 
would have succeeded our father, supposing there had been 
two mothers ?" 

*' I, as the next surviving son." 

" There ! — I knew it must be so !" exclaimed Sir Wy- 
cherly, in triumph ; *' and all this time you have been joking 
with me !" 

" Not so fast, brother of mine — not so fast. I ^ould be 
of the tohole blood, as respected our father, and all the 
Wychecombes that have gone before him ; but of the half- 
blood, as respected you. From our father I might have 
taken, as his heir-at-law ; but from you^ never, having been 
of the AaZ^-blood." 

'' I would have made a will, in that case, Thomas, and 
left you every farthing,'* said Sir Wycherly, with feeling. 

" That is just what I wish you to do with Sir Reginald 
Wychecombe. You must take- him; a.filius nullitiSy in the 
person of my son Tom ; a stranger ; or let the property es- 
cheat ; for, we are so peculiarly placed as not to have a 
koown relative, by either the male or female lines ; the ma- 
ternal ancestors being just as barren of heirs as the paternal. 
Our good mother was the natural daughter of the third 
Earl of Prolific ; our grandmother was the last of her race, 
80 far as human ken can discover ; our great-grandmother 
is said to have had serai-royal blood in her veins, without 
the aid of the church, and beyond that it would be hopeless 
to attempt tracing consanguinity on that side of the house. 
No, Wycherly ; it is Sir Reginald who has the best right to 
the land ; Tom, or one of his brothers, an utter stranger, or 
His Majesty, follow. Remember that estates of £4000 a 
year, don't often escheat, now-a-days." 

" If you '11 draw up a will, brother, I '11 leave it all to 
Tona," cried the baronet, with sudden energy.' " Nothing 
need be said about the nulliut ; and when I 'm gone, he '11 
step quietly into my* place." 

Nature triumphed a moment in the bosom of the father ; 
but habit, and the stern sense of right, soon overcame the 
feeling. Perhaps certain doubts, and a knowledge of his 
son's real character, contributed their share towards the 
reply. 

" It ought not to be, Sir Wycherly," returned the judge. 



musing; "Tom has no right to Wychecombe^ and Sir 
Reginald has the best moral right possible, though the law 
cuts him off. Had Sir Michael made the entail, instead of 
our great-grandfather, he would have come in, as a matter 
of course." 

" I never liked Sir , Reginald Wychecombe," said the 
baronet, stubbornly. , • 

" What of that 1-^He will not trouble you while living, 
and when dead it will be all the samfi* Come— -come — ^I 
will draw the will myself^ leaving blanks for the name ; smd 
when it is cmce done, you will sign it, cheerfully. It is the last 
legal act I shail ever perform, and it will be a suitabls one, 
death being constantly before me.'* 

This ended the dialogue. The will was drawn accord* 
ing to promise ; Bir Wycherly took it to his room to reat}, 
carefully inserted the name of Tom Wychecombe in aH the 
blank spaces, brought it back, duly executed the instru- 
ment in his brother's presence, and then gave the paper to 
his nephew to preserve, with a strong injunction on him to 
keep the secret, until the instrument ^should h$ive force by 
his own death. Mr. Baron Wychecombe died in six weeks, 
and the baronet i^tumed to his residence, a sincere mourner 
for the loss of an onl v brother. A more unfortunate selec- 
don of an heir could not have been made, as Tom Wyche- 
combe was,, in reality, the son of a barrister in the Tertple ; 
the fancied likeness to the reputed fkther existing only in 
the imagitiation of his credulous uncle. 
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CHAPTER n. 
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And dizzy H is, to cast one*B eyes so low ! 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : Halfway down 
Huig s one that gathers samphire : dreadful trade !" 

King Lxar. 

This digression on the family of Wychecombe has led us 
far from the signal-station, the head-land, and the fog, with 
which the tale opened. The little dwelling connected with 
the station stood at a short distance from the staff, sheltered, 
by the formation of the ground, from the bleak winds of the 
channel, and fairly entbowered in shrubs and flowers. It 
was a humble cottage, that had been ornamented with more 
ta^te than was usual in England at that day; Its whitened 
walls, thatched roof,*picketed garden, and trellised porch, 
bespoke -care, and a mental improvement in the inmates, 
that were scari:;ely to be expected in persons so humbly em- 
ployed as the keeper ^ of the signal-staff, and his family. 
All near the house, too, was in the same excellent condition ; 
for while the headland itself lay in common, this portion of 
it was enclosed in two or three pretty little fields, that were 
grazed by a ^gle horse, and a couple of cows. There were 
no hedges, hwfver, the thorn not growing willingly in a 
situation so exposed ; but the fields were divided by fences, 
neatly enough made of wood, that declared its own origin, 
having in fact been part of the timbers and planks of a 
wreck. As the whole was whitewashed, it had a rustic, and 
in a climate where the sun is seldom oppressive, by no means 
a disagreeable appearance. 

The scene with which we desire to commence the tale, 
opens about seven o'clock on a July morning. On a bench 
at the foot of the signal-staff, was seated one of a frame 
that was naturally large and robust, but which was sensibly 
beginning to give way, either by age or disease, A glance 
at the red, bloated face, would suffice to tell a medical man, 
that the habits had more to do with the growing failure of 
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the system, thaa any natural derangement of the phyakial 
organs^ The face too, was sing;ularly manly, alnd had once 
been handsome, even ; nay, it was not altogether withotit 
claims to be so considered still ; though intemperance was 
making sad inroads on its comeliness. This person w&s 
about nfly years old, and his air, as well as his attire, de- 
noted a mariner ; not a comn^on seaman, nor yet altogether 
an officer ; but one of those of a middle station, who in na- 
vies used to form a class by themselves; being of a rank 
that entitled them to the honours of the quarter-deck, 'though 
out of the regular line of promotion. In a word, he wore 
the unpretegding uniform of a master. A century ago, 
the dress of the English naval officer was exceedingly sim- 
ple, though more appropriate to the profession perhaps, than 
the more, showy attire that has since been introduced. 
Epaulettes were not used by any^ and the anchor button, 
with the tint that is tailed navy blue, and which is meant to 
represent the deep hue of the o^ean, with white facings, 
composed the principal peculiarities of the dress. Theper- 
son introduced to the reader, whose name was Dutton, and 
who was simply the officer in charge of the signal -stalidn, 
had a certain neatness about his well-w6rn unlCotrj;^ his 
linen, and all of his attire^ which showed that some person 
more interested in such matters than one of his habits Was 
likely to he, had the care of his wardrobe. In this respect, 
indeed, his appearance was unexceptionable j and there was 
iin air about the whole man which showed that nature, if 
not education, had intended him for something far better 
tban the being he actually was. 

Button was waiting, at that, early hour, to ascertain, as 
th^ veil of mist was raised from the face of the sea, whether 
a sail might be in sight, that required of him the execution 
of any of his^simpje functions. That some one was near 
bv, on the head-land, too,,w^ quite evident, by the occa* 
sional interchange of speech ; though iio person but himself 
was visible. The direction of the sounds would seem to in- 
dicate that a man wa% actually over the' brow of the cliflj 
perhaps a hundred. feet removed from the seat occupied hy 
the master. 

" Recollect the sailor's maxim, Mr. Wychecombe,'* (lalled 
out DuttQQ, id a waxnix^ voice ; ^^ one hand for the king. 
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and the otheir for self! Those cliffs are ticklish places ; and 
really it does seem a little unnatural that a sea-faring person 
like yourself, should have so great a passion for flowers, as 
to risk his neck in order to make a posy !'' 

" Never fear for me, Mr, Button, answered a full, manly 
voice, that one could have i^worn issued from the chest of 
youth ; " never fear for me ; we sailors are used to hanging 
in the air." 

" Ay, with good three-stranded ropes to hold on by, young 
gentleman. Now His Majesty's government has just made 
you an officer, there is a sort of obligation to take care of 
your life, in order that it may be used, and, at need, given 
away, in his service." 

. ** Quite true— quite true, Mr. Button — so true, I wonder 
you think it necessary to remind me of it, I dm very grate- 
ful to His Majesty's government, cmd; — ** 

While speaking the voice seemed* to descend, getting at 
each instant less and less distinct, until, in the end, it became 
quite inaudible. Button looked uneasy, for at that instant 
a npise was heard, and then it was quite clear some heavy 
object was falling down the face of the cliff. Now it was 
that the mariner felt the want of good nerves, and experi- 
enced the sense of humiliation which accompanied the con* 
sciousness of having destroyed them by his excesses. H© 
trembled in every limb, and, for the moment, was actually 
uijable to rise. A light step at his side, however, drew a 
glance in that direction, and his eye fell on the form of a 
lovely girl of nineteen, his own daughter, Mildred. 

" I heard you calling to some one, father," said the latter, 
looking wistfully but distrustfully at her parent, as if 'won- 
dering at his yielding to his infirmity so early in the day ; 
" can I be of service to .you 1" ^ 

" Poor Wychecombe ?" exclaimed Button. " He went over 
the cliff in search of. a nosegay to offer to yourself, and — 
and — I fear — greatly fear — ^" 

" What, fathe/ ?" demanded Mildred, in a voice of horror, 
the rich colour disappearing fVom A face which it lefl of the 
hue of death. " No— no— no— he cannot have fallen." 

Button bent his head down, drew a long breath, and then 
seemed to gain more command of his nerves. He was about 
to rise, when the sound of a horse's feet was heard, and then 
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Sir Wycherly Wychecombe, mounted on a quiet pony, rode 
slowly up to the signal-staff. It was a common thing for 
the baronet to appear on^the cliffs early in the morning, but 
it was not usual for him- to come unattended. The instant 
her eyes fell on the fine form of the venerable old man, 
Mildred, who seemed to know him well, and to use the fa- 
miliarity of one confident of being a favourite, exclaimed^ — 

" Oh ! Sir Wycherly, how fortunate — where is Richard I" 

" Good morrow, my pretty Milly,'* answered the baronet, 
cliecrfuUy ; " fortunate or not, here I am, and not a bit flat- 
tered that* your first question should be after the groom, in- 
stead of his master. I have sent Dick on a message to the 
vicar^s. Now my poor brother, the judge, is dead and gone, 
I find Mr. Rotherham more and more necessary to me." 

" Oh ! dear Sir Wycherly — Mr. Wychecombe — ^Lieuten- 
ant Wychecombe, I mean — the young oflacer from Virginia 
— he who was so desperately wounded — ^in whose recovery 
we all took so deep an interest — " 

" Well — what of him, child? — you surely do not mean to 
put liim' on a level with Mr. Rotherham, in the way of reli- 
gious consolation — ^^and, as for anything else, there is no 
consanguinity between the Wychecombes of Virginia and 
my family. He may be a filius niilHus of the Wydhie- 
combes of Wychecombe-Regis, Herts, but has no connection 
with those of Wychecombe-Hall, Devonshire." 

" There— there— the cliff!— the cliff P' added Mildred, 
unable, for the moment, to be more explicit. 

As the girl pointed towards the precipice, and looked the 
very image of horror, the good-hearted old baronet began to 
get some glimpses of the truth ? and, by means of a few words 
with Dulton, soon knew quite as much as his two com- 
panions. Descending from his pony with surprising activity 
for one of his years. Sir Wycherly was soon on his fe^t, and 
a sort of confused consultation between the three succeeded. 
Neither liked to approach the cliff, which was nearly per- 
pendicular at the extremityof the headland, and was always 
a trial to the nerves of those who shrunk from standing on 
the verge of precipices. They stood like persons paralyzed, 
until Dutton, ashamed of his weakness, and recalling the 
thousand lessons in coolness and courage, he had received 
in his own manly profession, made a movement towards ad- 
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vanciag to the edge of thecUflT, in order to afioertain.tbe reed 
state of the case. The blood returned to the cheeks of Mil- 
dred) too, and ahe agfiin found a portion of her natursti spirit 
raising her courage. 

" Stop, father/' she said, hastily 5 " you are infirm, and 
are in a tremour, at this moraent. My head is steadier — let 
me go to the verge pf the hill, and learn what has hap- 
pened," 

This was uttered with a forced caUnn^s that deceived her 
auditors^ both of whom^ the one from age, and the other 
from shattered nerves, were certainly in no condition to as* 
sume the same office. It required the all«seeing eye, which 
alone can scan the heart, to read all the agonized suspense 
with which that young and beautiful creature approached the 
spot, where she might command a view of the whole of the 
side of the fearful declivity, from its giddy summit to the 
base where it was washed by the sea. The latter, indeed, 
could not literally be seen from above, the waves having so 
far undermined the clifiT, as to leave a projection that con- 
cealed the point where the rocks and the water came abso- 
lutely in contact; the upper portion of the weather-worn rocks 
falling a little inwards, so as to l^ve a ragged surface that 
wa;s sufEeiently. broken to contain patches of earth, and 
verdure,. sprinkled with the flowers peculiar to such an ex- 
posure. The -fog, dso, intercepted the sight, giving to the 
descent thjs appearance of a fathomless abyss. Had the life 
of the most indiflerent person been in jeopardy, under the 
cirourastanoes named, Mildred would have been filled with 
deep awe ; but a gush of tender sensations, which had hith- 
erto been pent in the sacred .privacy of her virgin affections, 
struggled with natural horror, as she trod lightly on Hie very- 
verge of the declivity, and cast a timid but eager glance be- 
neatli^ Then she recoiled a step, raised her hands in alarm, 
And hid her face, as if to shut out some frightful spectacle. 

By this time, Dutton's practical knowledge and recollec- 
tion had returned. As is common with seamen, whose 
minds contain vivid pictures of the intricate tracery of their 
vessel's rigging in the darkest nights, his thoughts had 
flashed athwart all the probable circumstances, and presented 
a just image of the facta. 

" The boy could npt be seen Jiad he absolutely fallen^ and 
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were there no fog ; for the cliff tumbles home, Sir Wy- 
cherly," he said, eagerly, unconsciously using a familiar 
nautical phrase to express His meaning. " He* must be cling- 
ing to t^e side of the precipice, and that, too, aboye the 
swell of the rocks," 

Stimulated by a common feeling, the two men now ^- 
vanced hastily to the brow of the hill, and there, indeed, aar 
with Mildred herself, a single look sufficed to tell them the 
whole truth. Young Wychecombe, in leaning forward to 
pluck a flower, had pressed so hard upon the bit of rock 
on which a foot rested,, as to cause it to break, thereby 
losing his balance. • A presence of mind that amounted al- 
most to inspiration, and a high resolution, alone saved him 
from being dashed to pieces. Perceiving the rock to give 
way, he threw himself forward, and alighted on a narrow 
shelfj a few feet beneath the place where he had just stood, 
wad at least ten feet removed from jij laterally. The shelf 
on which he alighted was ragged, and but two or three feet 
wide. It would have afforded only a check to his fall, had 
there not fortunately been some shrubs among the rocks 
above it. By these shrubs the young man caught, actually 
swinging off. in the air, under the impetus of his leap. 
Happily, the shrubs were too well rooted to give way ;. and, 
swinging himself round, wkh the address of a sailor, the 
youthful lieutenant was immediately on his feet, in compara- 
tive safety. The silence that succeeded was the conseqfuence 
of the shock he felt, in finding him so suddenly thrown into 
this perilous situation. The summit of the cliff was now 
about six fathoms above his head, and the shelf on which he 
stood^ impended over a portion of the cliff that was abso- 
lutely perpendicular, and which might be said to be out of 
the line of those projections along which he had so lately 
been idly gathering 'flowers. It was physically impossible 
for any human being to extricate himself from such a situa- 
tion, without assistance. This Wychecombe understood at 
a glance, and he had passed the few minutes that intervened 
between his fall and the appearance of the party above him, 
in devising the mfeans necessary to his liberation. As Jt 
was, few men, unaccustomed to the giddy elevations of the 
mast, could have mustered a sufficient command of nerve to 
maintain a position on the ledge where he^ stood, Brea 
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he could not have contincued there, without steadying his 
form by t1ie aid of the bushes. 

As soon as the baronet and Button got a glimpse of the 
perilous position of young Wychecombe, each recoiled in 
horror from the sight, as if fearful of being precipitated on 
top of him. Both, then, actually lay down on the grass, 
and approached the edge of the cliff again, in that .humble 
attitude, even trembling as they lay at length, with their 
chins projecting over the rocks, staring downwards at the 
victim. The young man could see nothing of all this ; for, 
as he stood with his back against the cliff, he had not room 
to turn, with safety, or even to look upwards. Mildred, 
however, seemed to lose all sense of self and of danger, in 
view of the extremity in which the youth beneath was placed. 
She stood on the very verge of the precipice, and looked 
down with a steadiness and impunity that would have been 
utterly impossible for her to attain under less exciting cir- 
cumstances; even allowing the young man to catch a 
glimpse of her rich locks, as they hung about her beautiful 
fece. 

*' For Crod's sake, Mildred," called out the youfh, " keep 
further from the cliff — I see vou, and w^can now l^ear each 
other without so much risk/' 

" What can we do to rescue you, Wychecombe ?" eagerly 
asked the ^rL " Tell me, 1 entreat you ; for Sir Wycherly 
and my farther are both unnerved !" 

" Blessed creature 1 and you are mindful of my danger ! 
But, be not uneasy, Mildred ; do as I tell you, and all will 
yet be well. I hope you hear and understand what I say, 
dearest girl ?" 

" Perfectly,*' resumed Mildred, nearly choked by the effort 
to be calm. " I hear every syllable— speak on." 

*' Go you then to the signal-halyards — let one end fly 
loose, and pull upon the other, until- the whole line has come 
down — when that is done, return here, and I will tell you 
more^-but, for heaven's sake, keep farther from the cliff." 

.The thought that the rope, small and frail as it seemed, 
might be of use, flashed on the brain of the girl ; and in a 
moment she was at the staff. Time and again, when liquor 
incapacitated her father to perform his duty, had Mildred 
hept^on, and hoisted the signals for him ; and thujs, happily, 
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she was expert in the use of the halyards. In a minute she 
had unrove them, and the long line lay in a little pile at her 
feet. 

" 'T is done, Wycherly," she said, again looking over the 
cliff J " shall 1 thi'ow you down one end of the rope ? — but, 
alas I I have not strength to raise you ; and Sir Wycherly 
and father seem unable to assist me 1" 

"Do not hurry yourself, Mildred, and all will be well. 
(jro, and put one end of the line around the signal-staff, then 
put the two ends together, tie them in a knot, and drop them 
down ovei*' my head. Be careful not to come too near the 
cliff, for^" 

The last injunction was useless, Mildred having flown to 
execute her commission. Her quick mind readily compre- 
hended what was expected of her, and her nimble fingers 
soon performed their task. Tying a knot in the ends 
of the line, she did as desired, and the small rope was soon 
dangling within reach of Wychecombe's arm. It is not easy 
to make a landsman understand the confidence which a 
sailor feels in a rope. Place but a frail and rotten piece of 
twisted hemp in his hand, and he will risk his person in 
situations from which he would otherwise recoil in dread. 
Accustomed to hang suspended in the air, with ropes only 
for his foothold, or witl» ropes to grasp with his hand, his 
eye gets an intuitive knowledge of what will sustain him, 
and he unhesitatingly trusts his person to a few seemingly 
slight strands, that, to one unpractised, appear wholly un- 
worthy of his confidence. Signal-halyards are ropes- smaller 
than the little finger of a man of any size ; but they are 
usually made with care, and every rope-yarn tells. Wyche- 
combe, too, was aware that these particular halyards were 
new, for he had assisted in reeving them himself, only the 
week before. It was owing to this circumstance that they 
were long enough to reach him ; a large allowance for wear 
and tear having been made in cutting them from fhe coil. 
As it was, the ends dropped some twenty feet below the 
ledge on which he stood. 

" All safe, now, Mildred !" cried the young man, in a 
voice of exultation, the moment his hand caflght the two 
ends of the line, which he immediately passed around his 
body, beneath the arms, as a precaution against accidents. 
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*^ All safe, now, dearest girl ,* have no further concern about 



me." 



Mildred drew back, for worlds could not have tempted her 
to witness the « desperate effort that she knew must follow. 
By this time, Sir Wycherly, who had been an interested 
witness of all that passed, found his voice, and assumed the 
office of director. 

" Stop, my youhg namesake,!' he eagerly cried, when he 
found that the sailor was about to make an efibrt to drag his 
own body up the cliff; " stop ; that will never do ; let But- 
ton and me do that much for you, at least. We have seen 
all that has passed, and are now able to do something." 

"No— no, Sir Wycherly — on no account. touch the hal- 
yards. By hauling them over the top of the rocks you will 
probably cut them, or part them, and- then I 'm lost, with- 
out hope I" 

" Oh ! Sir Wycherly," said Mildred, earnestly, clasping 
her hands together, as if to enforce the request with prayer ; 
*' do not— kIo not touch the line." 

" We had better let the lad manage the matter in his own 
way," put in Dutton ; " he is active, resolute, and a seaman, 
and will do better for himself than I fear we can do for him. 
He has got a turn round his body, aild is tolerably safe 
against any slip, or mishap." 

As the words were uttered, the whole three drew back a 
short distance and watched the result, in intense anxiety. 
Dutton, however, so far recollected himself, as to take an 
end of the old halyards, which were kept in a chest at the 
foot of the staff, and to make an attempt to stopper together 
the two parts of the little rope on which the youth depended, 
for should one of the parts of it break, without this precau- 
tion, there was nothing to prevent the halyards from run- 
ning round the staff, and destroying the hold. The size of 
the halyards rendered this expedient very difficult of attain- 
ment, but enough was done to give the arrangement a little 
more of the air of security. All this lime young Wyche- 
combe was making his own preparations on the ledge, and 
quite out of view ; but the tension on the halyards soon an- 
nounced thjl his weight was now pendent from them. Mil- 
dred's heart seemed ready to leap from her mouth, as she 
noted each jerk on the lines ; and her father watched every 



new pull, as if he expected the next moment would pfodued 
the £Dal catastophe. It recflifred a prodigious efibrt ia the 
young man to raise his own weight for such a dtstanee^ hj 
lines so small. H^d the rope been of any size^ tto 
achievemeat would have been irifling' for one of the frame 
and habits of the sailor^ nnore especially as he could slightly, 
avail himself of his feet, by pressing theip against the rockst; 
but, as it was, he felt as if he were dragging the mountain 
up afler him. At length, his bead appeared a few inches 
above the rocks, but with his 'feet pressed against the cliff, 
and his body inclining Qutwaird, at an angle of forty*&ye 
degrees. 

" Help him — help him, father !'.' exclaimed Mildred, covet* 
ir/g her face with her hands, to exclude the sight of Wyche- 
comic's desperate straggles. " If he fall now, he will be 
destroyed. Oh ! save him, save him, Sir Wycherly !" 

But neither of those to whom she appealed, could be of 
any use. The nervous trembling ag^tin came over the &• 
ther ; and as ibr the baronet, age and inexperience r^Klered 
him helpless. 

" Hav« you ng rope, Mr. Button, to throw over my 
shoulders," cried Wychecombe, suspending his exertions in 
pure exhaustion, still keeping all he had gaiiaied, witth- hk 
head projecting outward, over the abyiss. beneath, and hiy 
face turned towards heavenv "Throw a rope over ray 
shoulders, and drag my body in to the cliff." . 

Button showed an eager desire to comply, but his nerves 
liad not y^ been excited by the usufd potations, and his 
hands shook in a way to render it questionable whether h0 
could perform even this simple service. But for his daugh- 
ter, indeedy .be would hardly have set about it intelligently. 
Mildred, acpustomed to using the signaUhalyards, prooured 
the old linei and handed it to her father, who discovered 
some of his- professional knowledge in his manner of using 
it. Boubling the halyards twice, he threw the bight over 
Wychecombe's shoulders, and aided by Mildred, endeavoiared 
to draw the body of the young man upwards and towards 
the cliff. But their united strength was unequal to the task, 
and wearied with holding on, and, indeed, unable to. support 
his own weight any longer by so small a rope, Wychecombe 
felt compelled to suffer his feet to drop beneath biro, and slid 

*VoL. L 4 
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down again upon the ledge. Here, even his vigorous frame 
shook with its prodigious exerftions ; and he was compelled 
to seat himself on the shelf, and rest with his back against 
the cliff, to recover his self*command and strength. Mil- 
dred uttered a faint shriek as he disappeared, but was too 
much horror-stricken to approach the verge of the preci|Mce 
to ascertain his fate^ 

*' Be composed, Milly," said her father, " he is safe, as 
you may see by the halyards ; and to say the truth, the stuff 
holds on well. So long as the line proves true, the boy 
can't fall ; he has taken a double turn with the end of it round 
his body. Make your mind easy, girl, for I feel better now, 
and see my way clear. Ejpn't be uneasy. Sir Wycherly ; 
we 'II have the lad safe on terra firma again, in ten minutes. 
I scarce know what has come over me, this morning ; but 
I 've not had rhe comnmnd of my limbs as in common. It 
cannot be fright, for I ' ve seen too many men in danger to be 
disabled by that; and I think, Milly, it must be the rheuma- 
tism, c^ which I 've so o^n spoken, and which I Ve inhe- 
rited from my poor mother, dear old soul. Do you know. 
Sir Wycherly, that rheumatism can be inh^ited like gout ?" 

" I dare say it may — I dare say it may. Button — but 
never mind the disease, now ; get my young namesake back 
hei^ ^n the grass, «nd I will hear all about it. I would give 
the world th^t I had not sent Dick to Mr. Rotherham's this 
morning. Can't we contrive to qiake the pony pull the 
boy up?" 

^* The traces are hardly strong enough for such work. Sir 
Wycherly. Have a little patience, and I will manage the 
whole thing, * ship-shape, and Brister-fashion,' as we say at 
sea. Halloo there. Master Wychecombe — answer my haif, 
and I will soon get you into deep water." 

" I 'm safe.on the ledge," returned the voice of Wyche- 
combe, from below J " I wish you would look to the signal- 
halyards, and see they do not chafe- against the rocks, Mr. 
Button." 

" All right, sir ; all right. Slack up, if you please, and 
let me have all the line you can, without casting off from 
your body. Keep fast the end, for fear of accidents." 

In an instant the halyards slackened, and Button, who by 
this timo had gained his self-command, though still wegk 
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and unnerved by the habits of the last fifteen years, forced 
the bight along the edge of the cliff, until* he had brought it 
over a projection of the rocks, where it fastened itself. This 
arrangement caused the line to lead down to the part of the 
clills &om which the young^man had fallen, and where it was 
by no means difficult for a steady head and active limbs to 
move about and pluck flowers. It consequently remained 
for Wychecombe merely to regain a footing on that part of 
the hill-side, to tocend to the summit without difficulty. It 
is true he was now below the point from which he had fallen ; 
but by swinging himself ofi* laterally, or even by springing, 
aided by tiie line, it was not a difficult achievement to reach 
it, and he no sooner understood the nature of the change 
that had been inade, than he set about attempting it. . The 
confident manner of Dutton encouraged both the baronet 
and Mildred, and they drew to the cliff, again ; standing newr 
the verge, though on the part where the rocks might be de- 
scended, with less apprehension of consequences. 

As soon as Wychecombe had made all his preparations, 
he stood on the end of the ledge, tightened the line, looked 
carefully for a foothold on the other side of the chasm, and 
made his. leap. As a matter of course, the body of the 
young man swung readily across the space, until the tin6 
became perpendicular, and then he found a surface so 
broken, as to render his ascenf by no means difficult, aided 
as he was by the halyards. Scrambling upwards, he socm 
rejected the aid of the line, and sprang upon the head-laad. 
At Uie same instant, Mildred fell senseless on the grass. 
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CHAPTER IB, 



Wben every year and iQonth send forth a new one ; 
^Till, ailer cloying the gazettes with cant. 
The ag^e dtscover^ he is not the true one ; — ** 

^ Byron. 

In coiMequence of the unsteadiness of the fath^r^s neryes, 
the duty of raising Mildred in his arms, and c^ carrying her 
to the cottage, devolved on the youn^ man. This he did 
with a readiness and concern which proved how deep on 
Uitevest he took in her situation, and with a power of arm 
vhich showed that his strength was increased rather than 
lessened by the condition into which she bad fallen. So 
rapid was his moveiaient, that no one saw the kiss he imp 
pressed on the paUid cheek of the sweet girl, or the tender 
pressure with which he grasped the lifeless form. By the 
lime he reached the door, the motion and air had begun to 
levive her, and Wychecombe committed her to the care of 
her allEiri!ned mother, with a few hurried words of explana- 
4ion. He did not leave the house, however, for a quarter of 
an hour, except to call out to Button that Mildred was re- 
i^iving^ and that he need be under no uneasiness on her ae* 
eount. Why he remained so long, we leave the reader to 
imagine, for tihe girl had been immediately taken to. her 
own little chamber, and he saw her no more for several 
hours. 

When our young sailor came out upon the head-land 
again, he found the party near the flag-staflf increased to 
four. Dick, the groom, had returned from his errand, and 
Tom Wychecombe, the intended heir of the baronet, was 
also there, in mourning for his reputed father, the judge. 
This young man had become a frequent visiter to the sta- 
tion, of late, affecting to imbibe his uncle's taste for sea 
air, and a view of the ocean. There had been several meet- 
ings between himself and his namesake, and each interview 
was becoming less amicable than the preceding, for jbl reason 
that was sufficiently known to the parties. When they met 
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dtt the present occasion, theitefore, the bows thoy exchanged 
were haughty and distant, and the glances cast at each other 
might have been termed hostile, were it not that a sinisfer 
irony was blended with that of Tom Wychecombe. Still, 
the feelings that were uppermost did not prevent the latter 
from speaking in an apparently friendly manner. 

" They tell me, Mr. Wychecombe,*' observed the judge's 
heir, (for this Tom Wychecombe might legally claim to be ;) 
" they tell me, Mr. Wychecombe, that you have been taking 
a lesson in your trade this morning, by swinging over the 
clifis at the end of a rope ? Now, that is an exploit, more 
to the taste of an American than to that of an Englishman, 
I should think. But, I dare say one is compelled to do many 
things in the colonies, that we never dream of at home," 

This was said with seeming indifference, though with 
great art. Sir Wycherly's principal weakness was an over- 
weening and an ignorant admiration of his own country, an^ 
all it contained. He was also strongly addicted to that feel 
mg of contempt for the dependencies of the empire, which 
seems to be inseparable from the political connection be- 
tween the people of the metropolitan country and their colo- 
nies. There must be entire equality, for perfect respect, in 
any situation in life ; and, as a rule, men always appropriate 
to their own shares, any admitted superiority that may hap- 
pen to exist on the part of the communities to which they 
belong. It is on this principle, that the tenant of a cock- 
loft in Paris or London, is so apt to feel a high ^^laim to su- 
periority over the occupant of a comfortable abode in a 
village. As between England and her North American 
colonies in particular, this feeling was stronger than is the 
case usually, on account of the early democratical tendencies 
of the latter ; not, that these tendencies had already become 
the subject of political jealousies, but that they left social im- 
pressions, which were singularly adapted to bringing the 
colonists into contempt among a people predominant for 
their own factitious habits, and who are so strongly inclined 
to view every thing, even to principles, through the medium 
of arbitrary, conventional customs.* It must be confessed 
that the Americans, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
were an exceedingly provincial, and in many particulars a 
narrow-minded pooplt, as Well in their opinions as in their 
4* 
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habits ; nor, is the reproach altogether removed at the BKt 
sent day ; but the country from which they are derived oR^ 
not then made the vast strides in civilization, for which it 
has latterly become so distinguished. The indifference^ too, 
with which all Europe regarded the whple American contir 
nent, and to which .England, herself, though she possessed 
80 large a stake on this side of the Atlantic, formed no ma- 
terial exception, constantly led that quarter of the world into 
profound mistakes in all its reasoning that was connected 
with this quarter of the world, and aided in producing the 
state of feeling to which we have alluded. Sir Wycberly 
felt and reasoned on the subject of America much as the 
sreat bulk of his countrymen felt and reasoned in 174.5 ; 
the exceptions existing only among, the enlightened, and 
those whose particular duties rendered more correct know- 
ledge necessary, and not always among them. It is said 
that the English minister conceived the idea of taxing 
America, from the circumstance of seeing a wealthy Vir- 
ginian lose a large sum at play, a sort of argifmentum 
ad hominem that brought with it a very dangerous con- 
clusion to apply to the sort of people with whom he had to 
deal. Let. this be as it might, there is no more question, that 
at the period of our tale, the profoundcst ignorance concern- 
ing America existed generally in the mother country, than 
there is that the profbundest respect existed in America for 
nearly every thing English. Truth compels us to add, that 
in despite ^f all that has passed, the cis-atlantic portion of 
the weakness has longest endured the assaults of time and 
of an increased intercourse. 

Young Wycherly, as is ever the case, was keenly 
alive to any insinuations that might be supposed to reflect 
on the portion of the empire of which he was a native. He 
considered himself an £kiglishman> it is true; was thoroughly 
loyal ; and was every way disposed to sustain the honour 
and interests of the seat of authority ; but when question3 
were raised between Europe and America, he, was an Ameri- 
can ; as, in America itself, he regarded himself as purely a 
Virginian, in contradi^inction to all the other colonies. He 
understood the intended sarcasm of Tom Wychecombe, but 
smotbeped his resentment, out of respect to the baronet, and 
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perhaps a little iofluenced by the feelings in which he bad 
been so lately indulging. 

" Those gentlemen who are disposed to fancy such things 
of the colonies, would do well to visit that part of the world," 
he answered, calmly, " before they express their opinions top 
^loudly, lest they should say something that future observa- 
tion might make them wish to recall." 

•* True, my yoUng friend — quite true," put in the baronet. 
With the kindest possible intentions, " True as gospel. We 
never know any thing of matters about which we know no- 
thing ; that we old men must admit. Master Button ; and I 
should think Tom must see its force. It would be unrea- 
sonable to expect to find every thing as comfortable in 
America as we have it here, in England ; nor do I sup- 
pose the Americans, in general, would be as likely to get 
over a cliff as an Englishman. However, there^re excep- 
tions to all general rules, as my poor brother James used to 
say, when he saw occasion to find fault with the sermon of 
a prelate. I believe you did not know my poor brother, 
Dutton ; he must have been killed about the time yoM were 
born — St. James, I used to call him, although my brother 
Thomas, the judge that was, Tom's father, there— said he 
was St. James the less." 

" I believe the Rev. Mr. Wychecombe was dead before I 
was of an age to remember his virtues, Sir Wycherly," said 
Dutton, respectfully ; " though I have often heard my pwn 
&ther speak of all your honoiy^ed family." 

*' Yes, your father, Dutton, was the attorney of the neaU 
town, and we all knew him well. You have done quite 
right to come back among us to spend the close of your own 
days. A man is never as well off, as when he is thriving 
in his native soil ; more especially when that soil is old Eng- 
land, and Devonshire. You are not one of us, young, gen- 
tleman, though your name happens to be Wychecombe ; 
but, then we are none of us accountable for our own births, 
or birth-places." ^ * 

This truism, which is in the mouths of thousands while it 
is in the hearts of scarcely any, was well meant by Sir 
Wycherly, however plainly expressed. It merely drew from 
the youth the simple answer that—" he was born m, the 
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colonies, and had colonists for his parents ;" a fuct that the 
others had heard already, some ten or a dozen times. 

" It is a little singular, Mr. Wychecomhe, that you should 
bear both of my names, and yet be no relative," continued 
the baronet. " Now, Wycherly came into our family from 
old Sir Hildebrand Wycherly, who was slain at Bosworth 
Field, and whose only daughter, my ancestor, and Tom's 
ancestor, there, married. Since that day, Wycherly has 
been a favourite name among^us. I do not think that the 
Wychecombes of Herts, ever thought of calling a son Wy- 
cherly, although, as my poor brother the judge used to say, 
they were related, but of the half-blood, only. I suppose 
your father taught you what is meant by being of the half- 
blood, Thomas ?" 

Tom Wychecombe's face became the colour of scarlet, 
and he cast an uneasy glance at all present ; expecting ia 
particular, to meet with a look of exultation in the eyes 
of the lieutenant. He was greatly relieved, however, at 
finding that neither of the three meant or understood more 
than was simply expressed. As for his uncle, he had not 
the smallest intention, of making any allusion to the peculi- 
arity of his nephew's birth ; and the other two, in common 
with the world, supposed the reputed heir to be legitimate. 
Gathering courage from the looks of those around him, Tom 
answered with a steadiness that prevented his agitation from 
being detected : 

" Certainly, my dear sir ;#my excellent parent forgot no- 
thing that he thought might be useful to me, in maintaining 
my rights, and the honour of the family, hereafter. I very 
well un(ierstand that the Wychecombes of Hertfordshire 
have no clahfns on us , nor, indeed, any Wychecombe who 
is not descended from my respectable grandfather, the late 
Sir Wycherly." 

" He must have been an early ^ instead of a late Sir Wy- 
cherly, rather, Mr.^Thomas," put in Button, laughing at his 
own conceit ; " for I can remember no other than the 
honourable baronet before us, in the last fifty years." 

*' Quite true, Button — very true," rejoined the person last 
alluded to. " As true as that * time and tide wait for r^o 
man.' We understand the meaning of such things on the 
coast here. It was half a century, last October, since I 
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succeeded my respected parent ; but, it will not b^ fkifi>dii$iT 
half century before some one will sqcceed me !" 

Sic Wycherly was Si hale, hearty ifmdL for his yeam,, bt|^ 
he had no unmanly dread of his epd. Still he felt, it could 
aot he very distant, having already ctumbered fourscore an4 
fyar years. Nevertheless, there w^re qertmi) p.braaes of 
usage, that Button did not see fit to forget on such an occa<r 
sion, ^nd he answered accordingly, tuifniag to look at and 
admire tb^ still f uddy countenance of the biwronet, by way 
of giving emplpiasia to hi& words. 

" Yon will yet see half of us into our graves, Sir Wychecly,'' 
he said, '* and still remain an active man. Though I dare 
say another half century will bring most of us up. Even 
Mr* Thoipias, here, and your young namesake c«mi hardly 
hope to run out nK>re line than thiat. Well, a^ lor myseli^ 
I only desire tot live through thia war, that I spay again seio 
His Majesty's arms triumphant ; though they dote^ me, that 
we ar^ in for a good thirty years* struggle. Wars ha,ve 
lasted as long as thatj. Sir Wycherly, and I don't s^e why 
this may not, as well as another*" 

'' Very trnn^ Dutton ; it is not only pos^ble, but proba* 
hie i and I trust both yoij and I may live to see our flower^ 
hunter here, a post-captain, at least — though it would be 
wishing almost too. much to expect to i^ee him an admiral. 
There has been one admiral of the. name,, ax^d I coniesa I 
should like to see another !" 

" Has not Mr. Thomas a; brother in. the service 1" de» 
manded the master ; '* I had thought that my lord, the judges 
haid given us one of his young gentlemen." 

" He thought of it ; but the army g^t both of the boys, asi 
it turned out. Gregory was to be the midshipman ; my 
poor brother intending feim for a sailor from the first, and so 
giving him the name that was pnce borne by the unfortunate 
relative we lost by shipwreck. I wished him to cali one of the 
lads James, afler St. James ; but, somehow, I never could 
.persuade Thomas to see all the excellence of that pious 
young man." 

Dutton was a little embarrassed, for St. James had left 
anything but a godly savour behind him ; and he was about 
to fabricate a tolerably bold assertion to the contrary, rather 
than incud? the risk of plfending the lord of the manor, when» 
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luckily, a change in the state of the fog afforded him a ^- 
vourable opportunity of bringing about an apposite change 
in the subject. During the whole of the morning the sea 
had been«invisible from the head-land, a dense body of va- 
pour resting on it, far as eye could reach ; veiling the whole 
expanse with a single white cloud. The lighter portions of 
the vapour had at first floated around the head-land, which 
could not have been seen at any material distance ; but all 
had been gradually settling down into a single mass, that 
now rose within twenty feet of the summit of the cliffs. The 
hour was still quite early, but the sun was gaining force, 
and it speedily drank up all the lighter particles of the mist, 
leaving a clear, bright atmosphere above the feathery bank, 
through which objects might be seen for miles. There was 
what seamen call a " fanning breeze,*' or just wind enough 
to cause the light sails of a ship to swell and collapse, under 
the double influence of the air and the motion of the hull, 
imitating in a slight degree the vibrations of that familiar 
appliance of the female toilet. Button's eye had caught a 
glance of the lofliest sail of a vessel, above the fog, going 
through this very movement ; and it afforded him the release 
he desired, by enabling him to draw the attention of his 
companions to the same object. 

" See, Sir Wycherly — ^see, Mr. Wychecombe," he cried, 
eagerly, pointing in the direction 'bf the sail ; " yonder is 
some of the king's canvass coming into our roadstead, or I 
am no judge of the set of a man-of-war's royal. It is a 
large bit of cloth, too, Mr. Lieutenant, for a sail so lofly !" 

" It is a two-decker's royal, Master Button," returned the 
young sailor ; ^* and now you see the fore and main, sepa- 
rately, as the ship keeps away." 

" Well," put in Sir Wycherly, in a resigned manner ; 
" here have I lived fourscore years on this coast, and, for 
the life of me, I have never been able to tell a fore-royal 
from a "back-royal ; or a mizzeo head-stay from a head 
mizzen-stay. They are the most puzzling things imagina- 
ble ; and now I cannot discover -how you know that yonder 
sail, which I see plain enough, is a royal, any more than 
that it is a jib 1" 

Button and the lieutenant smiled, but Sir Wycherly's 
Bimplicity had a cast of truth and nature about it, that de- 
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tei r^ most p^ple from wishing to ridicule him. Then, the 
rank, fortune, and local interest of the baronet, counted for 
a good deal on all such occasions. 

^* Here is another fellow, farther east," cried Dutton, still 
pointing with a finger ; " and every inch as big as his con- 
sort 1 Ah ! it does my eyes good to see our roadstead come 
into notice, in this manner, ailer all I have said and done in 

its behalf But, who have we here — a brother chip, by 

his appearance; I dare say some idler who has been sent 
ashore with despatches." 

" There is another fellow further east, and every inch a3 
big as his consort," said Wychecombe, as we shall call our 
lieutenant, in order to distinguish him from Tom of the same 
uame, repeating the very words of Dutton, with an applica- 
tion and readiness that almost amounted to wit, pointing, in 
his turn, at two strangers who were ascending to the station 
by a path that led from the beach. " Certainly both these 
gentlemen are in His Majesty's service, and they have pro* 
babl^^t landed from the ships in the ofling." 

VHruth of this conjecture was apparent to Dutton at a 
glanc^ As the strangers joined each other, the-one last 
seen proceeded in advance ; and there was something in his 
years, the confident manner in which he approached, and 
his general appearance, that induced both the sailors to be- 
lieve he might be the commander of one of the ships that had 
just come in view. 

** Good-morrow, gentlemen," commenced this person, as 
soon as near enough to salute the party at the foot of the 
flag-staflf; " good-morrow to ye all. I'm glad to meet yoU, 
for it 's bdta Jacob's ladder, this path of yours, through the 
ravine in the clifis. Hey ! why Atwood," looking around 
him at the sea of vapour, in surprise, '^ what the dbvil has 
become of the fleet?" 

" It is lost in the fogi sir j we are above it, here ; when 
more on a level with the ships, we could see, or fancy we 
saw, more of them than we do now." 

" Here are the upper sails of two heavy ships, sir," ob- 
served Wychecombe, pointing in the direction of the vessels 
already seen ; " ay, and yonder are two more — nothing but 
% the royals are visible." 

" Two more 1 — I left eleven two-deckers, three firigates, a 
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iloop,' and a cutter in s%ht, when I got into the boat. You 
might have covered 'em ull with a pocket-handkerchief, hey 1 
Atwood ?" 

*• They were certainly in close order, sir, but 1 11 not take 
it on myself to say quite as near together as that," 

" Ay, you 're a dissenter by trade, an J never will believe 
in a miracle. Sharp work, gentlemen, to get up such a 
hill as this, after fifty." 

•' It is, indeed, sir," answered Sir Wycherly, kindly. 
" Will you do us the fkvour to take a seat among us, and 
rest yourself after so violent an exertion ? The clift* is hard 
enough lo ascend, even when one keeps the path ; though 
here is a young gentleman who had a fancy just now to go 
down it, without a path ; and that, too, merely that a pretty 
girl might have a nosegay on her breakfast-table." 

The stranger looked intently at Sir Wycherly for a mo» 
ment, then glanced his eye at the groom and the pony, after 
which betook a survey of Tom Wychecombe, the lieutenant, 
and the master. He was a man accustomed to lo^ubout 
him, and he understood, by that rapid glance, the cflHbters 
of all he surveyed, with perhaps the exception of inat of 
Tom Wychecombe ; and even of that he formed a tolerably 
shrewd conjecture. Sir Wycherly he immediately set_down 
as the squire of the adjacent estate ; Button's situation he 
hit exactly, conceiving him to be a worn-out master, who 
was employed to keep the signal-station ; while he under- 
stood Wychecombe, by his undress, and air, to be a sea- 
lieutenant in the king's service. Tom Wychecombe he 
thought it quite likely might be the son and heir of the lord 
of the manor, both being in mourning ; though he decided 
in liis own mind that there was not the smallest family like- 
ness between them. Bowing with the courtesy of a man 
who knew how to acknowledge a civility, he took the prof- 
fered seat at Sir Wycherly's sid€ without farther ceremony, 

" We must carry the young fellow to sea with us, sir," re- 
joined the stranger, " and that will cure him of looking for 
flowers in such ticklish places. His Majesty has need of us 
all, in this war ; and I trust, young gentleman, you have 
not been long ashore, among the girls." * 

'' Only long enough to make a cure of a pretty smait^ 
hurt, received in cutting ^ut a lugger from the opposite 
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coast,^ answered Wychecombe, with sufficient f^oodesty, an<| 
yet with sufficient spirit. 

" Lugger I — 'ha ! what At wood ? You surely do not mean, 
young gentleman, la Voltigeuse ?" 

'^ That was the name of the crafl, sir — we found her in 
the roads of Groix." 

** And then I 've the pleasure of seeing Mr. Wychecombe, 
the young officer who led in that gallant attack ?" 

Thia was said with a most flattering warmth of manner, 
the stranger even rising and removing his hat, as he uttered 
the words with a heartiness that showed how much his feel« 
logs were in unison with what he said. 

** I am Mr. Wychecombe, sir," answered the other, blush* 
ing to the tefnples, and returning the salute ; " though I had 
not the honour of leading ; one of the lieutenants of our ship 
being in another .boat." 

" Yes — ^I know all that — but he was beaten off, while you 
boarded and did the work. What have my lords commis- 
sioners dbne in the matter ?" 

*' All that is necessary, so far as I am concerned, sir, I do 
assure you ; having sent me a commission the very next 
week. I only wish they had been equally generous to Mr. 
Walton, who received a severe wound also, and behaved aif 
well as man could, behave/' 

" That would not be so wise, Mr.' Wychecombe, since it 
would be rewarding a failure," returned the stranger, coldly, 
" Success is all in all,4n war. Ah ! There the fellows begin 
to show theoiselves, At wood." 

This remark drew all eyes, again, towards the aea, where 
a sight now presented* itself that was really worthy of a 
passing notice. The vapour appeared to have become 
packed into a mai|| of some eighty or a hundred feet in 
height, leaving a perfectly clear atmosphere above it. In 
the clear air, were visible the upper spars and canvass of the 
entire fleet mentioned by the stranger ; sixteen ^il in all. 
There were the eleven two-deckers, and the three frigates, 
rising in pyramids of canvass, still fanning in towards the 
anchorage, which in that roadstead was within pistol-shot of 
the shore ; while the royals and upper part of the top-gallant 
sails of the sloop seemed to stand on the surface of the fog, 
like a monument. Afler a moment's pause, Wychecombe 
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discovered even the head of the cutter^s royal-mast, with the 
pennant lazily fluttering ahead of it, partly concealed in va- 
pour. The fog seemed to settle, instead of rising, though it 
evidently rolled along the face of the waters, putting the 
whole scene in motiop. It Was not long ere the tops of the 
ships of the line became visible, and then living beings were 
&r the iirst time seen in the moving masses. 

*^ I suppose we offer just such a sight to the top-men of 
the ships, as they offer to us," observed the stranger. " They 
mugt see this head-land and flag-staff, Mr. Wychecombe ; 
imd there can be no danger of their standing in too far I" 

" I should think not, sir ; certainly the menalofl can see 
the cliffs above the fog, as we see the vessels' spars. Ha ! 
Mr. Button, there is a rear-admiral's flag flying on board 
the ship farthest to the eastward." 

" So I see, sir ; and by looking at the third vessel on the 
western side of the line, you will find a bit of square bunting 
at the fore, which will tell you there is a vice-admiral be- 
neath it." 

: ** Quite true !" exclaimed Wychecombe, who was ever 
enthusiastic on matters relating to his profession ; " a vice- 
admiral of the red, too ; which is the next step to being a full 
admiral. This must be the fleet of Sir Digby Downes I" 

" No, young gentleman," returned the -stronger, who per- 
ceived by the glahce of the other's ^eye, that a question was 
indirectly put to himself; '^ it is the southern squadron ; and 
the vice-admiral's flag you see, belongs to Sir Gervaise 
Oakes. Admiral Bluewater is on board the ship that carries 
n flag at *the mizzen." 

** Those two officers always go together. Sir Wycherly,'* 
added the young man. ". Whenever we hear the name of 
Sir Gervaise, that of Bluewater is certafc to accompany it. 
Such a union in service is delightful to witness." 

" Well may they go in company, Mr. Wychecombe^ ' re- 
turned the stranger, betraying a little emotion. " Oakes 
and Bluewater were reefers together, under old Breasthook, 
in the Mermaid ; and when the first was made a lieutenant 
into the Squid, the last followed as a mate. Oakes was first 
of the Briton, in her action with the Spanish frigates, and 
Bluewater third. For that afiair Onkes got a sloop, and his 
IViend went with him as his first. The next ytear they he^d 
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the luck to capture a heavies ship than their owa, when, for 
the first -time in their service, the two young men were sepa- 
rated ; Oakes getting a frigate^ and Bluewater getting the 
Squid. Still they cruised in company, until the senior, w^ 
sent in command of a iying squadron, with a broad pen- 
nant, when the junior, who by this time was post, received 
his otd messmate on bpard his own frigate. In that manner 
they served together, down to the hour when the first hoisted 
his flag. From that time, the two old seamen have never 
been parted ; Bluewater acting as ihe admiral's captain, until 
he got the square bunting himself. The vice-admiral has 
never led the van of a fleet, that the rear-admiral did not 
lead the rear-division ; and, now that Sir Gervaise is a com" 
mander-in-chief, you see his friend, Dick Bluewater, is 
cruising in his company." 

While the stranger was giving this account of the Two 
Admirals, in a half-serjgus, half-jocular manner, the eyes 
of his companions were on him. He whs a middle-sized, 
red-faced man, with an aquiline nose, a light-blue animated 
eye, and -a mouth, which denoted more of the habits and care 
of refii^Hnent than either his dress or his ordinarily careless 
mien. A great d^l is said about the aristocracy of the ears, 
and the hands, and the feet ; but of all the features, or other i^- 
pliances of the human frame, the mouth and the nose have 
the greatest influence in producing an impression of gentility. 
Tius was peculiarly the case with the stranger, whose 
beak, like that of an ancient galley, gave the promise of a 
stately movement, and whose beautiful teeth and winning 
smile, oflen relieved the expres^sion of a countenance that 
was not unfrequently stern. As he ceased speaking, Dutton 
rose, in a studied manner, raised his hat entij;ely from his 
head, bowed his body nearly to a right angle, and said; 

^ Unless my memory is treacherous, I believe I have the 
honour to see Rear- Admiral Bluewater, himself; I was a mate 
in the Medway, when he command<xl the Chloe ; and unless 
five-and-twenty years have made more changes than I think 
probable, he is now on this hill." 

** Your memory is a bad one, Mr. Dutton, and your hill 
has on it a much worse man, in all respects, than Admiral 
Bluewater. They say that man 'and wife, from living to-' 
gether, and thinking alike, having the same afiections^ loving 
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the sanie objects, or sometimes hating them, get in 'time to 
look alike ; hey ! Atwood ? It may be that I am growing 
like Bluewater, on the same principle ; Init this is the iu'sr 
time I ever heard the thing suggested. I am Sir Gervaise 
Oakes, at your service, sir.'* • 

The bow of Button was now much kiwer than b^re, 
while young Wychecombe uncovered himself, and Sir Wy- 
cherly arose and paid his compliments cordially, introdacing 
himself, and offering the admiml and all his officers the 
hospitality of the Hall. 

" Ay, this is straight-forward and hearty, and in the good 
old English manner !" exclaimed the admiral, when he had 
returned the salutes, and cordially thanked the baronet. 
*^ One might land in Scotland, now, anywhere between the 
Tweed and John a'Groat's house, and not be asked so much 
as to eat an oaten cake ; hey ! Atwood 7 — always excepting 
the mountain dew." •» 

** You will have your fling «t my poor countrymen, Sir 
Gervaise, and so there is no more to be said on the subject," 
returned the secretary, for such was the rank of the admi- 
ral's companion. ^ I might feel hurt, at times, 4id I - not 
know that you get as many Scotsmen -about you, in yotir 
own ship, as you can ; and that a fleet is all the better in 
your judgment, for having every other captain from* the land 
o' cakes." 

" Did you ever hear the like of that. Sir Wycherly t Be- 
cause I stick to a man I like, he accuses me of having a 
predilection for "his whole country. Here 's Atwood, now ; 
he was my clerk, when in a sloop ; and he has followed me 
to the^lantagenet, and because I do not throw him over- 
boardj he wishes to make it appear half Scotland is in her 
hold." 

" Well, there are the surgeon, the purser, one of the 
mates, one of the marine officers, and the fourth lietitenant, 
to keep me company, Sir Grervaise," answered the secretary, 
smiling lik^ one accustomed to his supericir's jokes, and who 
cared very little about them. " When you send us all btck 
to Scotland, I 'm thinking there will be many a good vacancy 
to fill." 

" The Scotch make themselves very useful, Sir Gervaise," 
put in Sir Wycherly, by way of smoothing the matter met ; 
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** and now we hsre a Brunswick prince on the throne, we 
^nglishmea hav« less jealousy of them than formerly. I 
\m sure I should be happy to see all the gentlemen men- 
tioned by Mr. Atwood, at Wychecombe Hall." 

"There, you'rQ»all well berthed, while the fleet lies in 
these roads. Sir Wycherly, in the name of Scotland, I 
thank you. — ^But what an extr'ornary (for so admirals pro- 
nounced the word a hundred years ago,) scene this is, hey ! 
Atwood ? Htfiiny a time have I seen the hulls of ships when 
their^ spars were hid in the fog ; but I do not remember j^ver 
to have seen before »xteen sets of masts and sails, moving 
about on vapour, without a single hulHo uphold thera. The 
tops of all the' two-decked ships are as plainly to be seen, a? 
if the air were without a particle of vapour, while all below 
the cat-harpings is hid in a cloud as thick as the smoke of 
a battle. I do not half like Bluewater's standing in so far ; 
perhaps, Mr. Button, they cannot see the cliffs, for I'assure 
you we did not, until quite close under them. We went al- 
t(^ther by the lead, the masters feeling their w^y like so 
many blind beggars !" 

" We always keep that ^ine-pounder loaded, 'Sir C^er- 
vaise," returned the master, '' in order to warn vessels when 
they are getting near enough in ; and if Mr. Wychecombe, 
who is younger than I, will run to the house and light this 
match, I will prime, and we may give 'em warning where 
they are, in less than a minute." 

The admiral gave a ready assent to this proposition, and 
the respective parties immediately set about putting it in ex- 
ecution. Wychecombe hastened to the house to light the 
match, glad of an opportunity to inquire afler Mildred ; 
while Dutton produced a priming-horn from a sort of arm- 
chest, that stood near the gun, and put the latter in a condi- 
tion to be discharged. The young man wad absent but a 
nanute, and when all was ready he turned towards the ad- 
miral, in order to set the signal to proceed. 

** Let 'em have it, Mr. Wychecombe," cried Sir Gervaise, 
smiling ; " it will wake Bluewater up ; perhaps he may 
favour us with a broa^tde, by way of retort." 

The match was appwl, and the report of the gun suc- 
ceeded. Then followed a pause of more than a winute ; 
when the fog lifted around the Csssar, the ship that wgre 
5* ■ 
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a rear-admiraPs flag, a flash like Ifghtniiig was aeen glanc- 
ing in the mist, and then came the beliowiag. of a piece of 
heavy ordnance. Almost at the satne instant, three Httle 
flags appeared at the mast-head of the CsBsar, for prerious- 
Jy to quitting his own ship. Sir Gerwuse had sent a mes- 
sage to his friend, requesting him to take care of the fleet. 
This was the signal to anchor. The eflect of all this, as 
seen from the height, was exceedingly striking. As yet 
not a single hull had become visible, the fog remaining 
packed upon the water, in a way to conceal even the loairer 
yards of the two-deckers. All above was bright, distinct, 
and so hear as almost to render it possible to distinguish per- 
son^. There everything was vivid, while a sort of superna- 
tural mystery veiled all beneath. Each ship had an officer 
aloft to look out for signals, and no sooner had the CsBdar 
opeqjsd her three little flags, which had long been suspended 
in black balls, in readiness for this service, than the answers 
were seen floating at the mast-head of each of the vessels. 
Then commenced a spectacle still more curious than that 
which those on the cliff had so long been regarding with in« 
terest. Ropes began to moi^, and the ssdls were drawn up 
in festoons, apparently without the agency of hands. Cut 
oflT from a seeming communication with the ocean, or the 
hulls^ the spars of the diflerent ships appeared to be instinct 
with jife ; each machine pl&ying its own part independently 
of the others, but all having the same object in view. In a 
very few minutes, the canvass was hauled up, and the whole 
fleet was swinging to the anchors. Presently head after 
head was thrown out of the fog, the upper yards were alive 
with men, and the sails were handed. Next came ths 
squaring of the yards, though this was imperfectly done, 
and a good deal by guess-work. The men came down, 
and there lay a noble fleet at anchor, wkh nothing visible to 
those on the clifls, but their top-hamper, and upper spars. 

Sir.Gervaise Oakes had been so much strack and amused 
with a sight that to him happened to be entirely novel, that 
he did not speak during the whole process of anchoring. 
Indeed many' a man might pass Jiis life at sea, and never 
witness such a scene ; but those^Wio have, know that it is 
one of the most beautiful and striking spectacles connected 
with thf wonders of the great deep. 
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fiy this time the sun had got so high, as to begin to stir 
the fog, and streams of vapour were shootingup from the beach, 
like smoke rising from coal-pits. The wind increased, too, 
and rolled the vapour before it, and in less than ten minutes, 
the veil was removed ; ship after ship coming out in plain 
view, until the entire fleet was seen riding in the roadstead, 
in its naked and distinct proportions. 

" Now, Bhie water is a happy fellow," exclaimed Sir Ger- 
vaise. " He sees his great enemy, the land, and knows how 
to deal with it." * • 

** I thought the French were the great and natural enemies 
of every British sailor," observed Sir Wycherly, simply, but 
quite to the point. 

*' Hum — there *s truth in that too. But the land is an 
enemy to be feared, while the Frenchman is not — hey ! At- 
woodr 

It was indeed a goodly sight to view the fine fleet that ^ 
now lay anchored beneath the cliffs of Wychecombe. Sir 
Gervaise Oakes was, in that period, considered a successful 
.naval commander, and was a favourite both at the admi- 
ralty and with the nation. His popularity extended to the 
most distant colonies of England, in nearly all of which he 
had served with zeal and credit. But we are not writing of 
an age of nautical wonders, like that which succeeded, at 
the close of the century. The French, and Dtitch, and even 
the Spaniards, were then all formidable as naval powers ; 
for revolutions and changes had not destroyed their mari- 
time corps, noi^ had the consequent naval ascendency of 
England annihilated their navigation ; the two great causes 
of the subsequent apparent invincibility of the latter power. 
Battles at sea, in that day, were warmly contested, and were 
frequently fruitless; more especially when fleets were brought 
in opposition. The single combats were usually more de- 
qisive, thcu^gh the absolute success of the British flag, was 
fiir from being as much a matter of course as it subsequently 
became. In a word, the science of naval warfare had not 
made those great strides, which marked the career of Eng- 
land^^n the end, nor had it retrograded among her enemies, 
to the point which appears to have rendered their defeat 
nearly certain. Still Sir Gervaise was a successful officer ; 
having captured several single ships, in bloody encounters, 
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and having actually led fleets with credit, in four or five of 
the great battles of the times ; besides being second and 
third in command, on various similar occasions. His own 
?hip was certain to be engaged, let what would happen to 
the others. Equally as captains and as ilag-officers, the 
nation had become familiar with the names of Oakes and 
Bluewater, as men ever to be found sustaining each other in 
the thickest of the fight. It may be well to add here, that 
both these favourite seamen were men of family, or at least 
what was 'considered men of family among the mere gentry 
of England ; Sir Gervaise being a baronet by inheritance, 
while his friend actually belonged to one of those naval lines 
which furnishes admirals for fenerations ; his father having 
worn a white flag at the main ; and his grandfather havmg 
been actually ennobled for his services, dying vice-admiral 
of England. These fortuitous circumstances perhaps ren- 
dered both so much the greater favourites at court. 



CHAPTER IV. 

>* All "with you ; except three 

* On duty, and our leader Israel, 

Who is expected momently.*' 

Marino Faliero. 

A.S his fleet was safely anchored, and that too, in beauti- 
ful order, in spite of the fog. Sir Gervaise Oakes showed a 
disposition to pursue what are termed ulterior views. 

" This has been a fine sight — certainly a very fine sight ; 
such as an old seaman loves ; but there must be an end to 
it," he said. " You will excuse me, Sir Wycherly, but the 
movements of a fleet always have interest in my eyes, and 
it 19 seldom that I get such a bird's-eye view of those of my 
own ; no wonder it has made me a somewhat unre^gcting 
intruder." 

** Make no apologies, Sir Gervaise, I beg of you ; for none 
are needed, on any account. Though this head-land does 
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belong to the Wychecoiribe property, it is fairly leased t«> 
the crown, and none have a better right to occupy it than 
His Majesty*s servants. The Hall is a little more private, 
it is true, but even that has no door that will close upon our 
gallant naval defenders. It is but a short walk, and nothing 
will make me happier than to show you the way to my poor 
dwelling, and to see you as much at home under its roof, as 
you could be in the cabin of the Plantagenet." 

**If anything could make me as much at home in a 
house as in a ship, it would be so hearty a welcome ; and I 
intend to accept your hospitality in the very spirit in which 
it is ofiered. At wood and I have landed to send off soiti^ 
important despatches to the First Lord, and we will thank 
you for putting us in the way of doing it, in the safest 
and rnost expeditious manne^r. Curiosity and surprise have 
already occasioned the loss of half an hour ; while a soldier^ 
or a sailor, should never lose half a minute.*' 

" Is a courier who knows the country well, needed. Sir 
Grervaisel" the lieutenant demanded, tnodestly, though with 
an interest that showed he was influenced only by zeal for 
the service. . 

The admiral looked at him, intently, for a moment, and 
seemed pleased with the hint implied in the question. 

** Can you ride ?" asked Sir Gervaise, smiliftg. " I could 
have brought half-a-dozen youngsters ashore with me ; buty 
besides the doubts about getting a horse-»-a chaise I take it 
is out of (he question here— -I was afraid the lads might dis- 
grace themjselves on horseback." igf 

" This must be said in pleasantry, Sir Gervaise," retuflred 
Wychecombe ; " he would be a/strange Virginian at least, 
who does not know how to ride !" 

* " And a strange iSnglishman, too, Bluewater would say ; 
and yet i never see the fellow straddle a horse that I do not 
wish it Were a studding-sail-boom run out to leeward I We 
«ailors fitncy we ride, Mr. Wychecombe, but it is some such 
fancy as a marine has for the fore-topmast-cross-trees. Can 
a horse be had, to go as far as the nearest post^flioe l)mt 
sends off a daily mail f 

" That can it. Sir Gervaise," put in Sir Wycherly- 
** Here is Dick mounted on as good a hunter as is to be 
found in England ; and I *1I answer for my yo«ng name- 
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sake's willingness to put the animaPs mettle to the proof! 
Our little mail has just leftWychecombe for the next twenty- 
four hours, but, by pushing the beast, there will be time to 
reacft the high road in season for the great London mail, 
which passes the nearest market-town at noon. It is but a 
sallop of ten miles and back, and that I '11 answer for Mr. 
Wychecombe's ability to do, and to join us at dinner by 
four." 

Young Wychecombe- expressing his readiness to perform 
all this, and even more at need, the arrangement was soon 
made. Dick was dismounted, the lieutenant got his des- 
patches and his instructions, took his leave, and had gal- 
loped out of sight, in the next five minutes. The admiral 
then declared himself at liberty for the day, accepting the 
invitation of Sir Wycherly to breakfast and dine at the 
Hall, in the same spirit of frankness as that in which it 
had been given. Sir Wycherly was so spirited as to refuse 
the aid of his pony, but insisted on walking through the vil- 
lage and park to his dwelling, though the distance was mbre 
than a mile. Just as they were quitting the signal-station) 
the old man took the admiral aside, and in an earnest, but 
respectful manner, disjtmrthened his mind to the following 
effect. 

'' Sir Gervaise," he said, " i am np sailor, as you know, 
and least of all do I bear His Majesty's comoussion in the 
navy, though I €un in the county commission as a justice 
of the peace; so, if I make any little mistake yon will have 
|||^ goodness to overlook it, for I know that (he etiquette of 
I^K]iiarter-deck is a very serious matter, and ts not to be 
trifled with ; — but here is Dutton, as good a fellow in his 
way as lives — his father was a sort- of a gentleman too, hav- 
ing been the attorney of the neighbourhood, and the old man 
was accustomed to dine with me forty years ago—" 

" I believe I understand you, Sir Wycherly," interrupted 
the admiral ; ^ and I thank you for the attention you wish 
to pay my pr^udices ; but, you are master of Wychecombe, 
and I should feel myself a troublesome intruder, indeed, did 
you not ask whom you please to dine at your own table." 

" That 's not quite it. Sir Gervaise, though you have not 
gone far wide of the nuirk. Dutton is only a master, you 
know ; and it seems that a master on board ship is a very 
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difierent thing from a master on shore ; so Dutton, himself, 
has often told me." 

" Ay, Dutton is right enough as regards a king's ship, 
though the two offices are pretty much the same, when other 
craft are alluded to. But, my dear Sir.Wycherly, an ad- 
miral is not disgraced by keeping company with a boat- 
swain, if the latter is an honest man. It is true we have 
our customs, and what we call our quaiter-deck and forward 
officers ; which is court end and city, on board ship ; bat a 
master belongs to the first, and the master of the Plantage- 
net, Sandy McYarn, dines with me once a month, as regu- 
larly as he enters a new word atlthe top of his log-book. I 
beg, therefore, you will extend your hospitality to whom you 
please — or — " the admiral hesitated, as he cast a good-na- 
tured glance at the master, who stood still uncovered, wait- 
ing for his superior to move away ; " or, perhaps, Sir Wy- 
cherly, you would permit m^to ask a friend to make one of 
our party." 

" That 's just it, Sir Gervaise," returned the kind-hearted 
baronet ; " and Dutton will be one of the happiest fellows in 
Devonshire. I wish we could have Mrs. Dutton and Milly, 
and then the table would look what my poor brother James 
— St. James I used to call him — what the Rev. James 
Wychecombe was accustomed to term, mathematical. He 
said a table should have all its sides and angles duly filled. 
James was a most agreeable companion. Sir Gervaise, and, 
in divinity, he would not have turned his back on one of the 
apostles, I do verily believe I" 

The admiral bowed, and turning to the master, he invited 
him to be of the party at the Hall, in the manner which one 
long accustomed to render his civilities agreeable by a sort 
of professional off-handed «ivay, well knew how to assume. 

" Sir Wycherly has insisted that I shall consider his table 
as set in my own cabin," he continued ; " and I know of no 
better manner of proving my gratitude, than by taking him 
at his word, and filling it with guests that will be agreeable 
to us both. I believe there is a Mrs. Dutton, and a Miss — 
a— a-ra — '* 

"Milly," put in the baronet, eagerly; "Miss Mildred 
Dutton — the daughter of onr good friend Dutton, here, and a. 
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young lady who would do credit to the gayest drawiDg«> 
room in London." 

** You perceive, sir, that our kind host anticipates the 
wishes of an old bachelor^as it might be by instinct, and 
desires the company of the ladies^ also. Miss Mildred will, 
at least, have two young men to do homage to her beauty, 
and three old ones to sigh in the distance— bey ! Atwood V^ 

'^ Mildred, as Sir Wycherly knows, sir, has been a little 
disturbed this morning," returned Dutton, putting on his 
best manner for the occasion ; ^* but, I feel no dgubt, will 
be too grateful for this honour, not to exert herself to make 
a suitable return. As for my wife, gentlemen — " 

" And what is to prevent Mrs. Dutton from being one of 
the party," interrupted Sir Wycherly, as he observed the 
husbjBind to hesitate ; *' she sometimes favours me with her 
company." 

" I rather think she will to-day, Sir Wycherly, if Mildred 
is well enough to go ; the good woman seldom lets her 
daughter stray far from her apron-strings. She keeps her, 
as I tell her, within the sweep of her own hawse. Sir Ger- 



vaise." 



** So much the wiser she. Master Dutton," returned the 
admiral, pointedly. " The best pilot for a young woman is 
a good mother ; and now you have a fleet in your road- 
stead, I need not tell tf seaman of your experience that you 
are on pilot-ground ; — hey I Atwood ?" 

Here the partie§( separated, Dutton remaining uncovered 
until his superior had turned the corner of his little cottage, 
and was fairly out of sight. Then the master entered his 
dwelling to prepare his wife and daughter for the honours 
they had in perspective. Before he executed this duty, how- 
ever, the unfortunate man opened what he called a locker — 
what a housewife would term a cupboard — and fortified his 
nerves with a strong draught of pure Nantes ; a liquor that 
no hostilities, custom-house duties, or national antipathies, 
has ever been able to bring into general disrepute, in the 
British Islands. In the mean time the party of the two baro- 
nets pursued its way towards the Hall. 

The village, or hamlet of Wychecombe, lay about half- 
-way between the station and the jesidence of the lord of the 
manor. It was an exceedingly rural and retired collection 
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of meaoi. ^vses, pos^essang* ceither physician, apotheasry:, • 
not attorney, to give it importanoQ.. A small inn, two oi; . 
three ^lipps of the huii(iblest kind, and some twenty cotttiges , 
of laboueei^ and mechanics,^ composed the :plaae, which, aj; 
that early day, had not even a chapel, ox a conventicle.; 
dissent not having .made much progress then in JBnglajad. 
The parish ,church, one of the old edifices of the time of 
the Henrys, stood quite alone, ii^ a field, more than a n^ile j 
from the place;, and the vicarage, i|. irespect^ble abode, . 
wa« just on the edge of the park, fully half a mile more dls-.. 
tant. In. short, Wychecomb^was onev.of tho^ places which.* 
was so far on the depline^ that few or no traces, of any litt^. 
importance it may. have on.ce possessed, were: any linger to 
be discovered ; and ^ iiad sunk entirely into a hamlet th^t j 
owed its. allowed claims to be marked on tljie, mc^ps, and to. 
be noted in the gs^etteers, altogether to its antiquity, and., 
the. name it had given topne of the oldest kaightly families . 
in E|igland« ' 

No wonder .then, ihat the arrival of a fl^t undi^r the head, 
produced a great exci^lemenl. in the little village; The an* . 
chorage ^as exceM,ent, so far as the bottom w^s concerned, . 
but. it co»ld^carcely he called a roads^ad in any other point 
of. view, since there was shelter i^g^inst no wind but that.. 
which blew directly ofi* shore, which happened to be a wind - 
that did not pr&9Bfii in that pact of the island. - Occasionally, . 
a small cruiser would come-to, in the ofiing, and a few fri<* 
ga^ee ha4 lain at swingle anchors, ix^ the roads, for a tide or 
so, in, waiting, ibr a change of weather ;. but this was the firit ^ 
flfet that had he^n known to moor under the cliffs within , 
the mempry of m^i?. The "fog had prevented the honest vil-. t 
lagers from .asce^taijning, the unexpected honour that ha4 
been dpne them, until the reports, of the two guns preached 
their ean^, whei^ the important intelligence spread with due 
rapidity ower the entire adjacent country. Although W yche-, • 
combe did not lie in actual view of the sea, by the time the 
party of Sir Wycheriy entered the hamlet, its .little street 
was already crowded with visiters from the fleet'^ every ves- 
sel having. c^nt at le^st one bo^t ashore, and many of them 
some three or four. Captain's and gun-room stewards, micj? , 
shipojien's foragers, loblolly boys, and other similar harpies, 
were out in scores } for this was a part of the world in which 

Vol. I. 6 
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butn-boats iirefe unknc^vn ; and If the Thotrntain would not 
cbthe ta Mahomet, Mahomet must fafn go to the mountain. 
Half an hoiir had sufficed' 1o exhaust all the unsophistieated 
gftnplicity ofthe hamlet ; and milk, eggs, fresh btitter, soft* 
tomhty, vegetables, and such fruits as were ripe, had already 
risen quite orte' hundred per cent, in the tnafket. 

Sir GerVaise had called his force the southern squadron, 
from the circurristance of its having been cruising in the Bay 
of Biscay, for the la^ six months. This was a wild win- 
ter^station, the danger from the elements greatly surpassing 
any that could wel! be anticip^ed from the encnry. The 
duty notwithstanding had been well and closely performed ; 
several West India, and one valuable East Indiai ^convov 
. h^ing been effecttifally protected, as weW as a few straggling 
frigates of the enemy picked up ; but the sei*vice Had been 
excessiyelj^ laborious to all engaged' in it, and' replete with 
privations. Most of those who now landed,' had not trod 
terra firma for half a year, and it was not wonderftrl 'that- alf 
the officers whose ddttes did' hot confirte them to the vesisels, 
gladly seized the octiasiort to feast their senses with the 
verdure and odours of their native island. Quite' a han* 
■ dred guests of 'this character were also pouritiff into the street 
of Wychecombe, or spreading themselves among the sur* 
rounding ftrtti-hoUsfes ; flirting with the awkward and Whsh- 
ing gi^ls, and keepihg an eye at the same tithe to the main 
chance of the mess-table. " 

** Out bojrs have already fcund out y^our vfllage, Sit* Wy- 
cherly, iti spite of the fog," the vice-admirtif remarked^^od- 
humouredly, as he cast his eyes around at the movement oF^ 
the street ; " and tl<e locusts of Egypt wfll not c<sme nearer 
to breeding a famine. One would think there* was a great 
dinner in jfetto, in every cabiti of the fleet, by 'the nundber 
of the captain's stewards that are ashore, hey I Atwo6d 1 I 
have seen nine ot the harpies, myself, and the other seven 
cati't be faf*ofl:'' ' ....'. 

" Here is Galleygd,"8ir Gervaise," teturned the secretary, 
smiling ; ** though he can scarcely be called' a captain's 
steward, having the honour to serve a vlcc^adWSrtil and a 
commander-in-chief • •. 

** Ay, but me feed the whole, fleet at times, and have 'some 
excuse for being a little exacting — ^harkee, Oalleygo — gi^t a* 



liorse-caki ttid'ptishf ^ at Mice, four or fiv6 mile* fiirther 
into the country; yoo might as ixrdi esrpect to fi&d tkikl 
• pearls in fishes' ^yes, as hope to pick tip anything nice 
among iM> itiany guh-rooin and 6ock<'pit boys. I dine asltote 
to-day, bat'Captain Cti^nly is fond of mutton-chops, youll 
remember.* ' ^ 

This was said 'kindly, and ih tihe manner^ of a man atectii- 
tomed to tteatf hi^ domestics with the familiarity of humble 
friendfii. • Gi^Ueygo was as DhprOmising a looking butler as 
any gentleman ashore would he at all likely to toleratse ; but 
lie had been with his present master, atid in his present ca- 
pacity, ever since the latter had commanded a sbpp of war. 
Ail his youth had been passed 'as a top^man, and he wtis 
reali;^ a priifne seaman; bttt accident having'^temporarily ^ 
placed him iti his present station, Captain Oakes was lap 
imnxah pleased with bi^ attention to his duty, and particutarfv 
with his ord«^r^ that he ever aflerwards i^etain^^d hith in hk 
cabin, hG^wtth^tanding the etrong desire the hcHiest fellow 
hiMselfhad fi^t to remain albfti Time &tid iktMIiaHty, at 
length reconciled the steward to his station, though he (fid 
tiot'fbrmally accept it, until a <;lear agreement had been 
made that he was not to be codaidered an idler oh any occa- 
sion that called for the services of the best men. In this 
itiaim^r Davids foi such wets his 'Christian name, had be- 
come a sort of nondescHpt on board of a man-of-war ; being • 
fbremo^t in-all the^ttings out,a captain of a gun, and was 
frequently seed eh a yard in moments of difficulty, just to 
keep his hand in, as he expressed it, while he descended lb 
the duties of the t^bin in peaceable tihies and good weather. 
N^r Ihtl^y yealfa had he thus been half-steward, half i^ea- 
man when a^oat, while on land he Was rather a counsellcjr 
trad niiniatfercrf the closet, than a servant ; for ouf oif a ship he 
'wasutt^Hy^nseless, thOTigh he never lefl his tnjpiker fbr k 
week at i time, ashore or afloat. The name of Galley go 
w^s a «a&rt4t«^'cbnferred'by his brother fOp-men, but hSd 
beea so geiierttlly tt^d, thilt for the last twenty years most 
of his shipmates believei it to be his^ patronymic. When 
this compound of cabin and forecastle received the ordefr 
just related, he touched the lock of hair oh his forehead; a 
ceremony he always used before he sjfwke to Sir Gervai§e, 



tb^ iAt b&Vig xQin&yed at spone three or ftniir yarcl9' .distanqe 
jRud ni8^dd>his customary answer of-T- 

" Ay-ay -si r-rry our honour bias .beea a young gentleniAii 
.yqiiirseir, and knows what a young gentleman'^ ^omaahgets 
to h^ aHer a six months' fast, in the- 3ay of Biscay.; and a 
young gentleman's boy^s stomach, too. I alwayji . thinks 
thfiri^ 's but. a small chajiipe for us, 8ir> when I aees ^ix or 
eight of them light cruisers; in. my neighbourhood. They 're 
«om'mat like the sloops and dittos of ^ fle^, which picks 
up all ,the prisses;" : ' . . 

'V Quite true, Master Gal)eygo ; but if the light eruisevs 
get the prizes, you. should recollect thsit the .admiral always 
has his share of the prize-money," 

■ " Yes si», I knows wie has our share, but that 's accordia' 
to law, and because the. commanders of the light craA can't 
help it. Let 'em once get the law on their side, and not a 
ha'pence .in^ould bless our pocketa! Nojcsir, what w<e gets, 
we gets by the law ; ai^d as there is no law to fetch up youog 
♦gentlemen or their hoys, that pays as they goes,.wp never 
.g(ets anything they qt their boys puts hands on." 

" I dare say .you are right, David^ as you always ^e* It 
iwouldn't be a had thing to have an Act of Parliament to' giv^e 
ai> admiral his twientieth in the reefers' foragings.- Tho old 
fellows would someti^v^ g^t back some pf their o^n pouUry 
and fruit in that way, hey ! Atwood V\ - • / - 

The secretary, smiled his ajssent, and thei\ Sir Gervaiae 
apologized to his host, repeated the Qrder to the steward, aod 
. the party proceeded* 

fVTfais fellow of mine, Sir Wycherly, is no respecter Mcif 
.persons, beyond the eUquette of anrian-ofrvar," the adraipal 
continued, l^y Mfay of further excuscu " I belieye. His 
j^fajesty himself would be favoured with ^ essay qti ^nta 
part of. the economy of the cabin, were (jalieyg0 to ge^ an 
.oj)poftunity of speaking his mind to him,. Nor is (he fo^l 
. without bis expectations ,Qf some day -^qjoying t^is 'privilege ; 
.for the last time 1- went to court, I found hoi^est David rig- 
ged, .from stem to stern, jn a full suit qf claret and steely 
under the idea that he, wa^ ^ to sail in company with miij' 
as he calle4 it, * with or without sigpal I' " 

"There was nothing . ;sufprisiipg. in thg^t^ Sir Gervaise," 
observed the 'secretary. " Galleygo has sailed in company 
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with you so loog^ and tom.xi^ny strapge tands>; )i93 hem 
through so many dangers .'at- yoursidot suvi has gpi so coniu 
pletely t^ ponsjidcjr hiros^f as part of the far^ily, that it waif 
the.naost oa(tuxal t]bing ia the World, he should expect to gfk 
to coqrt .with you.^' 

*t Tapue ej^ugh. . 'tl^e fellow would face the devij, at m^ 
add^jandldpn't see .why he. should h^itate to face the king, 
I sora^aioJfB^. pall 1^ l-ajdy Qakes, Sir Wycherly, fox S^ 
appear^ to. thiok he: haa a right of doweryO? some other lawt 
y^r-Uke cIa;irn.on. nay estate f an4 as fpr.Jhe fl^lyhe alway* 
speaks of) <Aa/, as if we cpinna^ded it ia cornipiion. I wonder 
bo w; Blapwatj^., tolerates the Wackguard ; for he pevcr scru- 
ple3':ta allude to h^m as under. our ordf^s^I If anything 
9bQul4 b^f^l Q^e, Dick -^d David .would have a civil war fpr 
the succession, bey! Atwood?" . . ;, iv.' 

, " I t^k ipiUlary ^subordination .would bring ;G«^lleygo to 
hiSjS^aesst Sir Gervaise, should auplv ^ un£9];tunate> accv- 
4eat occur-^w-hMfh Hea^ven avert, foir rna ny y^Ji^rs to. oon^e ! 
Tl^ere is Admi^^l/.Bluewjater ^niing up ^ stj^t, at. t^^jf 
very iiioinent,.si^> V*. . ;, ./ .' ■., 

J^t tli^is. 8M^d^«i anoouBcerne^tf thof w!hoIp party, turned tQ 
looli in the direction intimated by the secretary. JjtiWas by 
tjiis, time ^t one end of ,^bc shprt. street, and all my^. ^ man 
just eateries the o^hor, whp, in his, wallq,;air, ^^ire, ^ 
manner, formed a striking contr^i^f to the. active, meifry, 
bustling, youthful, yoUQg se^ilors'wJI^ .thronged the; hamlet; 
In person, A^n^ral Qluewa^c iwsjs exceedingly, ^a^l, and. ex- 
ceedingly thin.. Ji^ik^ mfi^V^^'^^^ 1^^^ ][)^ve,that physical 
formation,; he stooped; a circumstance, that, gave hii^ years 
a greater apparent command over his /ra^me, than they pps>- 
sc^^il^. in reality. . iWhilethis bend m his figure deprived it, 
in. a gi^atrme£|Surei,of rt^ sturdy martial ^i^r that his super 
r}or pre^ijtqd tQ;the observj^rait lent to his .q^irriage a.quiet 
and dignity thaft it ipighjb otherwise have wanted v Mcrtainlyj, 
were this o^ce^ attir^^di like an. oardinaisy; civilian, ;iq one 
would have, taken him for one >f ^En^land^s jb^avesjli ^d 
mo^ e^ciept sie^-captains.;. he.w^^i have pa^sii^d rather as 
some thougbtCy J, well-educated, and i:efine4j gentleman, .of 
retired. habtXs, diffident of himself, and a stranger, to ambi- 
tion. He wore an. undress rear-admirj^i's unifomH as a 
matter of cofi^r^.;. ,iM4jt hp.wqre it cajreleBsly,;a^,^iii/px)p - 
6* 
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fiense of ^uty only ; or consirfiotis' that no arrtmgeraerit could 
give him a military air. Still all* about his person was fauft- 
lessly nieat, and perfectly respectaWe. In a \^ord, nd onij 
but a man accustomed to the seaywcre It notibrWs uniform, 
would suspect the rear-admiral of bejng a sailor ; and even 
the seaman himself might be often puzzled to dfelect any 
other signs of the profession a'bout him, thah were to be 
found in a face, which, fair, geiiitlerharfly,' haiidsome, and 
even courtly as tt was,' in expression and ouUiiie,' wore- the 
ilnt that exposure invariably stamps on the mariner's coun- 
tenance. Here, however, his unsestman-'like character 
ceased. Admiral Oakes had often declared ' that '* Dick 
Bluewatfer knew inore about "a ship than any man in Tsow* 
land ;'' and as for a fleet, his mode 'elf manoeuvring one had 
got to be standard in the service. ^ 

' :' As soon as Sir Gervaise rec6gnised*h1s fHend;*he'exprfessed 
a wish to wait fbr him, #hich was courteously converted by 
teit' Wychei'ly into fel prdpositlbn to returh'ahd meet him, 
Sb abstracted wais Admiral Bluewater, hfoWever, that he did 
not see the party ^at was approaching him, until 'he waife 
fAirly accosted by Sir Gervaise, who led' the advance by a 
few yards. , . , ' . . ' 

"^ Good-day to you, Bltlewater,^ Commenced the latter, fn 
his familiar, off-hand way ; "T 'm glad you4iave torn yoiif- 
self away from your shijp ; 'though I must say the manner 
in which you came-tb, in that fog, was mor6 like instinct, 
than auythfing human! I determined 'to tell you as much, 
the moment we met '; for I don't thihk (here is a sliip, hstlf 
her length out' of mathematical order, riotwithiiahding the 
tide runs, here, like a race-horsei" ' : 

- *' That is o^irig to your captains, Sir Gervaise'^" ietuttwd 
the other, observing the i-espect of manner, that the inferibr 
never loses with his superior, on service,' arid in a navy ; Itet 
their relative rank and intimacy fee >^hat they mdy oh n\\ 
othet occasions ; *^good qaptains make haridy ships. . Our 
\ centlemen ha vei now been together -so long, that theyurf. 
derstand each other's movements ; and every vessel in th6 
fleet has her character as well as her coitimandfer l*^' 
' " Very true. Admiral Bluewater, and yet there i^ riot an- 
other officer in His Majesty's service, that could have brought 
' <lfeet to anchor, ift so ftiUch brd^r, ani in stteh a 'fog, arid 
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I ask yotif leave, sir, moi^ particularly to th^wak you forlte 
lesigoh you lia'v^ given, not only to the captains, but to tfcfe 
Gommander-in-chief. I presume I may admire thai which vf 
canaot exactly imitate." 

The rear-admiral merely smiled and touched his hat in 
ackttowledgfi^ent oif the compliment^ but he made no dimst 
answer in words. By t^iis lime Sir Wycherly and the otbetj^ 
had approached, and the customary introductions took place. 
Sir Wycherly now^ pressed his new acquaintance to join hte 
goests, with so tbuch heartiness^ that there was no stK^h 
thing as refusing. * 

" Since you and Sir Gerraise both insist oft it sO earnest- 
ly. Sir Wycherlv," returned the rear-admiral, ^* I ioiust cont- 
flent ; but as it i&.cohtrary to our practice, when on fbi^iga 
iservice-^^-and I call' this roadstead a foreign station, as to ahy* 
•thing we know about it-^-^-as it is cootrary to our practice for 
both flag-dfficerd to sleep out of thefieet, I shall ^elaira the 
privilege to be allowed to go oif to my^hip before midnigh<i 
I think fthe weather' looks settled, Sir Gervaise, and we mijf 
trust that msmy hours, without apprehensiort.*' - 

** Pooh-^-poohr— Bloewater, you. are always buoying ttie 
ships in a safe, and elaWing off a l^-shore% Put your heart 
at rest, and let us' go and^ takie a comfortable dinner With Sir 
Wycherly, who has a London paper, L daine to say, that may 
let us into some of the secrets of state. Are there any tkling^ 
from our people in Flanders ?" >' 

" Things remain' pretty much as they hive been,'* re- 
turned Sir •Wyeherly, *« since- that last tei»riWe a^irj* in, 
which the Duke ^ot the better of ^e French at -^ I never 
i6Bn remember an outlandish name ; bal; it sounds something 
like a Christian baptisni. If mv poor brolher, St. Jafaios^ 
were livings now, he could tell u/ali about it." ; 

» Christian baptism ! That '» an odd allusion ford field 
of battle. The armiea can't have got to Jerusalem; lieyJ 
Atwood?" ' J : 

* *^ I rather think, Sir Gervaise," thesecretarycoolly remark- 
^, " that Sir Wych€irly Wycbecombe refers- to the battfe ifaal 
took plac^ lai^ st)ring^ — it was fbught at'Font-<somethang ; 
and a font certainly has something to do with Ghristftm 'bap- 
tism." 

^«Thf^ 's it-— that 's it,'* cried Sit Wycherly, wiih some 
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eCi^mQ88 ; *^ Fpatetiol w^b the nftjofi^xof the p]aee^. where the 
Duke would hav«i carried all t^fors hina» a^d hraught Majr- 
ishal Saxe, aod all his irog^e^t^ref pvisoners to Ed^l&nd»h€Ki 
our Dutch and German allies behaved better than thiey ciid. 
So it is with poor: old Eiigland, gentlqnfien; whatever; she 
\ga\nsy hfer. allies aiwfiy^ Z<^ Sox her r-* the Geirmansi, 09 the 
QOitoQist0> are con^ctntly gettiog us into troul^le T' . , 
.' Both. Sir .Gepyaase 9{$d his friend y^ere practical mea, SkoA 
weU kneW'thfkl they aever fought the Duich or tbeFren^hy 
ilvithout Kieeting withspm^tbiog th^ ^aa. pretty, nearly tlieir 
match. They had no faith in general national, sAiperiorAjty. 
The .coud'ts-'maiitial that-soi o(3^» isucqeeded general actions, 
bad taughQ them thftt: there were all. degrees of ^spirit, a£^ weld 
«s< «U:^egr^9 iof a» waiijit of! spirit ^aod they kaew too qnuphi 
to be the- dapes of flour ialW^> of the pen. Of of vapid xleclanictr 
tiba at diiiner-speeohes^ and ia. the Hoiiise. oif CosfiisQa&u 
Alen^ weU led andeoamMuidedy thev had aacertfiiiied by'e^^ 
^rianoe> wekre worth t>yiice ^. muou $a the «^ai»e men whea^ 
illiied. abd. ill con^ifianded; and tbey:wer^. 9ot to be told 
that the moral .tone of ail arnsy or a fleet, frQi»i which ail its 
«iiCQe8s wais derived^ depended soore < on. the poDyeotional 
ieeUng th«ti had beeot got ; up • throu^. mpn^ agenel^s,. thM 
t)ii biorth-pkoe^ Cfrtgioi or col<»u^*; Stuoh ^lafK^d im.^y^iak^ 
nificaetly at the oth^r^iand ats^ri^stia araile pas6(?d' over di^ 
iac!e;<of Sir Geafvaise, tlKMigh his fciendi maifi^iaed hi»,ci|«^ 
tomary appearance of gravity. • ; ,, .- - :. 

^^* I believe/ le:G)ratid,Mo4arque' and ]\{$rabail Saxe give a 
diflfer^Bt acicouRl; of thaitrimatter. Sir. Wycberly," drjly 9br 
«ervedlthc;foitmerfv *'Jiiid it JB>ay b& well to r^neRiber tha^ 
tlier^ are twofstdesi t» every siMy,4 . Whati^ver jjiwy bei ^mi 
of ,D4ttiftgen> I iftincyhi^ry; Willi aet dowa ForiDeopi .6$ 
anything but a feather m His, Hoyal Highuess'. capi"- 
' • *• You surely do-not oon^i(ter it posslbte foe tlie Pijench 
brrafe to Ghrorthrowi a British Army, Sir Geryalse Oftk^s'l" 
exclaimed the simple-minded provincial — for suc5h was..;Sit 
Wycheriy Wyctecombe, tifo.ttgh he: had ssM. \U pa^Uel^nt, 
had ibar thbusaod «*ye«irr&nd was of t^t^ei of the oldest ^xfiir 
lies ifr England-4-^^ It sputids like treason to adoiitthepassi* 
bility- of such a thtngj" . : . ^ ,'< • ':'•.- 

" God bless us, my dear sir, I am as far from supposing 
anv sudi thing, As t^^ Duke of Cund3rerla(9d himself,* who, 



by' the way, hais as tn\stch English' blood in his vcfinty a» the 
Baltic tnay have cf the water of ^ 'MediterrsDean-«*-hey -1 
Atwood? ' By«the way, Sif Wycherly, I nittst ask a litliie 
. tenderness of you in behalf of my friend the seccetaryi here, 
who has a national weakness in favoinr of the Pretender, asid 
all of the clfen Stttaft.?' 

"I hope ftot-*-I sinoetely hope not^ Sir /Gtetvaiser' ex- 
claimed Sir Wycherly,'With a warmth that was not entirely 
free from ^larm'; his- own loyalty to the new hotise, being 
altogether withoilt reproach. *'*• Mr; Atwood has the air of a 
gentleman of too good principles 'not to see 6nivhit^. side 
Tea! religious srnd political fiberty lie. I am* sure yoa are 
pleased to be jocular, Sir G^irtaise ; tfae> very ciroiimfltanoe 
that lie is in your company is a pledge of his loyaltyJ' 

" Wtell, well. Sit' Wyiftherly,i would not give you a false 
idea of mj friead Atwood, if possible ; and so I may as weU 
«6hfefSsr, ihat, while his hootch blood inbtines ^iiti to tory- 
ism, his English reason makl^ him a whig.' If Charles 
Stuart nevet g^ts the th/one until Stephen Atwood helps hith 
to a seat im it, he^tilay take leate of aimlutibn fbr ever." • > 
' *' I 'thought a^ much. Sir €rervaiseu-I thou^ j^our secr^- 
taty could nevjBf lean to 'the doctrine of 'passive obedi^ce 
and n6n»fesistance.* That ^s a prindple which would hardly 
suit sailors," Adnii*al Bluewater." 

Admiral BlUeWdter's fine; fuH^ bkre eye lighted witk an 
expression approabhing irony ; but he^nMule no other answer 
'than a 'tffight inclination of the hekd. In poiat of Act, he 
was a Jacobite ; though no one was acquainted With the cir- 
cumstance but' his immediate commanding officer. As a 
seaman, he was called oh only to serve, ihss country ^ aad, 
as often happens to military -men, he ivas willing to do this 
itiider aiiy superior whom cifcuilhstaiices might .place over 
his headj let his private s^crtimeots be>what they might. 
During the Civil war of 1715, he wfes too yoang in years, 
and^ too' low itf'rank, t6 render his'opfnbns of mueb tm- 
pbrtance; ahd, kept 'on JToteign' stations, his services eould 
only aflect the general interests of the nation, without pro- 
dttcing any influ^ce on the contest at hon|e. Since that 
perkxl, nothing had octiurred to require one, whose rdoty 
keipt him on the>' ocean, to ^ome to a vei^ pos^ve deciskn 
between the two masters that claimed his allegiance. Sir 



"Gi^iPvaiie^lMd always bMa-al>le tb fegmade U((n ^k^ hB'WB^ 
Busthming tbe honoirr atid interests of his ooitatry, and th9$ 
^hghi'io be ^ffioi^t tb a patriot^ ^t who would rule. Net- 
witfost^nding this tride difference in political feeling, betweaa 
kilie two admiials-i-rStr Grervake beixig as decided a wfadgTas 
his^riend was a tory — their personal tonnony lH>d' been, 
'Without a fiiiade. As to oonirdbnoa^ the auperior kne^ the 
ini^riov to^ well, tiudi he beiieyod iho aitoesV way ,ta prefveat has 
taking sidea openly with th^ Janiohtles, or t>^6fH^ Iha^^^ecxet 
service^ wets- toi put it iji his power to cofninit a gr^at breai^h. 
of trast^ 80 long as ftiith were put in his integrity, .^ir Qer- 
Taise ifelt' certain hiss .friend Bhi^water n^ight be relied on; 
tind he also knew tlMit, :shoaM tbe .momeiit erer. corrie when 
the oilier r^ly intended tq abandon the ser^ic^ of Ih^ hauae 
of Hanover^ hp would fraakly throw up ;hi9 employunents, 
land jdin the hostile standard^ without .prefiliag) in any vfmfh 
ner, by the :trusta he had firevicftMfy ^oyed. It is alsPf JEKa- 
cessary that tha leader shf^uld understand thai Admind 
'BUHeiRfater had n^ver qommunicaM his political opinions to 
any person but his fmehd ;. the 'Pretender; and hi^rCounseUoiB 
bein^ a«>igoc«antiDf thein,/as.G^r^ II. and his ministers. 
The only praotical dfieot^ Ifaeireiote, that they. had ever ,pcc>- 
doced ivas to induce him {o d^ctine separate q/^ixf/ioapdHi 
several of which had been .ofibred to hifi9 ; oae»<)uit^ e^V^l 
to that enjoyed by Sir Oertalse iQak^S) hiaiself. . 

"No,'' the Iatteir<ia«iwe«ed to jSir . Wycherly V rem^k; 

4ihough the f^ve^.thougjstftil expres/^iop pf his faqeiishpwed 

how little his feelings; chimed in, at: thfiif moment,, with tl^ 

ireiiical language of his tongue. ^* No^^ijr Wycherly, a 

Inan-cof-waT's maft, tn^ partici^, has not. t];b9./5lij^te^ idea 

of ^ piassi\!e obedienoe aUd «<m«nesis2||nce,' — 4hatls a doctrii^ 

which i^ ihteUigtble^ oi^y to: papist^ aad tofie^ Bl^iewater 

.is in:a.br€iwiL8tudy; tbinikiia^ no .dpul^t :pf the manaer in 

. which . he [intends to 'lead : dcKWQ op, ]^IQasi^uc de^ Gr^v^lia, 

shoKtld we eywr.hsttve the |uQk t^jneet tj^t g^t^n^ar^ ag^ini; 

isowe will, if it? fa agreeable to all parties, change, the ,aub- 

timnf- *' ■ • ■ 

" With all n»y heart,* Sir.Gervraasei" ansv^ese^ t}ie ba?;onct, 
cordially ; " aad, aili^r. aU, there; is little, use. in. dis^.uasing 
tiie aifiur •of the Pretender <a«i>y longejr, .fon ie app^^urs to lie 



qiiiite out 6[ meii^ig minid^, gbc^ that la^t Ifiiiftire of Kirii 

«* Ye»j Norris rather* ci'nshecf thes'yonlag viper m its shell, 
and \vW rnay coi^sidei* the thing at lan eh (J." 

** So' my late brother, Batron Wychec6ttibe, always treated 

•*Sir 6erva1s^.' He ohce assCrr^d tri6' ifhat the twelvd 
judges wore cledrfy against the blaitri", in'd that ^^^ Sttiatts 
had ttothiitg^to expiect irbm iffewi,'* 

' *' Did he tell you, sir, on what groiirfd th^fste lea'med gen- 
tlemen had come to this decisiort T* quietly asked Admiral 
Blti'ewater. ' ■ - « ' " * . ' "' 

«*He did, indeed; for hd knew .'fny Strong desire tb make 
odt a good case a*gaihst th6 tories so well, that* he laid) all 
the law before me. I am a bad hand, however, to repeat 
even what I hear; though my poor brother, the late Rev. 
James Wychecombe — St. James as I used to call him — 
could go over a discourse half cm hour long, and not miss a 
word. Thomas and James appear to have run away with 
the memories of the rest of the family. Nevertheless, I re- 
collect it all depended pn .an ^ o^ Parliament, which is 
supreme ; and the house of Hanover reigning by an act of 
Parliament, no court could set a^de the Ql^i^i^f' . 

<*Very 'clearfy le^fcpjftilied^ sirv" ceniinued Blue water; 
** and yov wifl permit me to say that there was no necessity 
for an apology on account of the memory. Your brother, 
hc^wever, might not hate exdctljf 'explained whit ah a<?t of 
FdrKatrietft is. - Ming',' Lords', and Gammons J stT€ «n ttiicfes- 
iBary.to'ati'Act ofPariiament.** ' ^ -' - ^ ' • • '- 

'■« Certainly— we all knovvthatj-frty deatjadniiiWft ^ po^* 
feHo^w^ ashore' hei'e; as>^4' eksydii iflat^ners atsea.* Th^ 
Sfcmevertan soccession had A!l' three tb-tttithorize fti" - 

"Itadkalcihgr — :.' : . 

' «*A ktag f Oiit 6£ dfgputeffor whfet- Wfe'bachelo'rs ought 
lb -consider as mucfc better, it had" a qteen. Queen Aiine 
*pf»oved <!>f the »d!t,< afld that ifia^ it ahacjt of Parliament: 
I assure you, I learned a good deal of law in the Baroii'H 
vistt^ to Wychecotnbe ; and -iri the J)l^si5int hours we 'used 
tbclitft'togethei*whfe chattjbers^!'' ' 

'« And ^Ko sigtied the dct of Pfer^iamten^ tfet madfe Xnni6 
ft'^ieent or dMshe frscend the thrbne' by regular succes^ 
tecttil- Both Miry^and Anne' were 'Sovereigns by acts of 
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Partjacnenty aofil we must look bock until we get the ap- 
proval of a prince who took the crown by legal descent.** 

" CoDoe^ — come, Bluewater," put in Sir Gervaise, gravely ; 
** we may perstiade Sir Wycherly, in this manner, that he 
)ias a couple of furious Jacoi^tes m company. The Stuarts 
were dethroned by .a revolution,, which is a law of nature, 
and exacted ty Grodl, and which of course overshadows all 
other laws when it gets into the ascendant,. as it clearly has 
done ia this cAse.. I take it^ gir Wycherly, these are your 
park-gates, and that yonder is the Hall.'^ . 

This remark changed the discburse, and the whole party 
proceeded towards the ^quse, discussing the beauty of its 
position, i^ history, and its advantages, tin til they reached 
Us door, ^ 



V CHAPTER V. • 

** Monarch and nOtiniaiers, are awful names; -^ 

• Wboevc^ wear 'Uiein,iDliaUeng& our devdir.)' '; • 

Our plan does not require an elaborate d^r^tipn Qf the r^* 
sidenoeof Sir Wypherly . The house< had been neither piipry* 
abbey, nor castle; but it was erected -qs a d^^iiffg, for 
himself and. hip posterity, by a ,Sir Michael Wycheconie, 
two or fhree ceaturies before, and 'had been, kept in good 
serviceaUe cone) jtipn ever ^since^ |i h^d the ; usual. Ipng, Uft^t 
row windows, a suitable hall, wainscoted rooms, faattle- 
f^ented walls, and tu^reted %)gles. It was neither large, 
nor small.; handi^oi;ne, nor; ugly ; graQd, nor mesia; hut it 
was quaint) respectable in . appearance, aod comfprtable^.aiS 
an abode. , ' . , 

The adn>irals wer^ pu|t each ^m possession • of ,bed-chan^- 
bers and dressing-rooms, as soon as. they, arrived ; and At' 
v(qod was her^hei DOt far from his commandii^g-ofliper, m 
readiness for service, if required, ^ii* Wyelju^riy wf^ natu- 
xaJly hospitable ; but his retired situatioi^-hiKl given him a 
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zest for company, that greatly increased the inborn disposi- 
tion. Sir Gervaise, it was understood, was to pass the night 
with him, and he entertained strong hopes of including his 
friend in the same arrangement. Beds were ordered, too, ' 
for Dutton, his wife, and daughter ; and his namesake, the 
lieutenant, was expected also to sleep under his roof, that 
night. 

The day passed in the customary manner ; the party hav- 
ing breakfasted, and then separated to attend to their several 
occupations, agreeably to the udages of all country houses, 
in all parts of the world, and» we believe, in all time. Sir ^ 
Gervaise, who had sent a messenger off Jo the Plantagenet 
for x;ertain papers, spent the morning in writing ; Adimral 
Bluewater walked in the park, by himself; Atwood was oc- 
cupied with his superior ; Sir Wycherly rode among his 
labourers ; and Tom Wychecombe took a rod, and pret^ided 
to go forth .to fish, though he actually held his way back to 
the head-land, lingering in and around the cottage until it 
was time to return home. At the proper hour, Sir Wy- 
cherly sent his chariot for the ladies ; and a few minutes 
befoi^ the appointed moment, the party began to assemble 
in the drawing-room. 

When Sir Wycherly appeared, he found the Buttons al- 
ready in possession, with Tom doing the honours of the 
house. Of the sailing-master and his daughter, it is unne- 
cessary to say more than that the former -was in his best uni- 
form — an exceedingly plain one, as was then the case with 
the whole naval wardrobe — and that the last had recovered 
from her illness, as was evident by the bloom that th^ sen- 
sitive blushes constantly cast athwart her lovely face. Her 
attire was exactly what it ought to have been ; neat, simple, 
and becoming. In honour of the host, she wore her best ; 
but this was what became her station, though a little jewelry 
that rather surpassed what might have been expected in a 
girl of her rank Qf life, threw around heir person an air of ' 
modest elegance. Mrs. Dutton was a plain, matronly Wo- 
man-^the daughter of a land-steward of a nobleman in the 
same county — with an air of great mental sufiering, from 
griefs she hid never yet exposed to the heartless sympathy 
of the world. 

The baronet was so much in the habit of seeing his hum^ 
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hie neighbours, that an intimacy had grown yp between 
them. Sir Wycherly, who was anything but an acute ob- 
server, felt an interest in the melancholy-looking, and almost 
heart-broken mother, without knowing why ; or certainly 
without suspecting the real character of her habitual sad- 
ness ; wfiile Mildred's youth and beauty had not failed qf 
producing the customary ei&ct of mcJ^ing ft friend of the 
old bachelor. He shook hands all round, therefore, with 
great cordiality ; expressing his joy at meeting Mrs. Dutton, 
and congratulating the daughter on her complete recovery* 

*' I see Tom has been attentive to his duty," he added, 
^' while I 've been , detained by a silly fellow about a com- 
plaint against a poacher. My namesake, young Wycherly» 
has not got back yet, though it is quite two hours past his 
time ; and Mr. Atwood tells me the admiral is a little uneasy 
about his despatches. I tell '.him Mr. Wycherly Wyche- 
combe, though I have not the honour of ranking him amon^ 
my relatives, and- he is only a Virginian by birth, is a young 
man to bb relied on ; and that the despatches are saie, let 
what may detain the courier." 

'' And why should not a Virginian be every way as trust- 
worthy and prompt as an Englishman, Sir Wycherly ?" 
asked Mrs. Button. " He is «Ai EInglishman, merely sepa- 
rated from us by the water." 

This was said mildly, or in the manner of one accustomed 
to speak under a rebuked feeling ; but it was said earnestly, 
and perhaps a little reproachfully, while the speaker's eye 
glaticed with natural intemQst towards the beautiful face of 
h^r daughter. 

" Why not, sure enough, my dear Mrs. Button I" echoed the 
baronet. '' They are Englishmen, lik#^ ourselves, only born 
but of the realm, as it might be, and no doubt a little di£^ 
ferent on that account. They are fellow-subjects, Mrs. 
Button, and that is a great deal. Then they are'miracles 
of loyalty, there being scarcely a Jacobite, as they tell me, 
in all the colonies." 

i' Mr. Wycherly Wychecombe is a very respectable young 
gentleman," said Button ; ^' and I hear he i^a prime seamaa 
for his years. He has not the honour of being related to 
this distinguished family, like Mr. Thomas, here, it is trye ; 
but he is likely to make a name for himselfl Should he 
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get a ship, and do asL handsome things in her, as he has 
done already, His Majesty would probably knight him ; and 
then we should have #wo Sir Wycherly Wychecombes I" 

" I hope not-^— I hope not!" exclaimed the baronet; "I 
think there mcist be a law againcft thai. As it is» I shall be 
obliged to put Bart, afler my name, as my worthy grandfa* 
ther used to do, in order to prevent confusion ; but EiUgland 
can*t bear two Sir Wycherlys, any more- th^ the world 
can bear \wo suns. Is not that your opinion, MLss Mildred V^ 

The baronet had laughed at his own allusion, showing he 
spoke half jocularly ; but, as his question was put in too di- 
rect a manner to escape general attention, the confused girl 
was obliged to answer. 

« I dare say Mr. Wycheoombe will never reach a rank 
high enoush to cause any such difficulty," she said ; and it 
was said m all sincerity ; for, unconsciously perhaps, shd 
secretly hoped that no difj^rence so wide might ever be 
created between the youth and herself. ^^If he should, I 
suppose his rights would be as good as another's, and he 
must keep his name." 

*^ In such a case, which is improbable enough, as Miss 
Mildred has so well observed," put in Tom Wychecombe, 
*^ we should have to submit to the knighikoodf for that 
comes from the king, who-might knight a chimney-sweep,, 
if he see fit; but a question might be raised as tb the name. 
It is bad enough as it is ; but if it really ggt to be two Sir 
Wycherlys, I think .my dear uncle would be wrong to sub- 
mit to such an invasion of what one might call his mdividu- 
ality, without making some inquiry as to the right of the 
gentleman to one or both his names. The result might jshow 
that the king had made a ^ir Something Nobody." 

The sneer and spite with which this was uttered, were too 
marked to escape notice ; and both Button and his wife felt it 
would be unpleasant to mingle farther in the discourse. 
Still the last, submissive, rebuked, and heart-brt)ken as she 
was, feft a glow on her own pale cheek, as she saw the- 
colour mount in the face of Mildred; and she d^ected the 
strong impulses that urged the generous girl herself to 
answer. 

" We have now known Mr. Wychecombe several months," 
observed Mildred, fostening her full, blue eye calmly on 
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Tom's sinister-looking face ; " and we have never known 
anything to dause us to 4hink he would bear a name «— or 
names — that he does not at least think he has a right to." 

This was said gently, but so distinctly, that every word 
entered fairly into Tom Wychecombe's soul ; who threw a 
quick, suspicious glance at the lovely speaker, as if to as- 
certain how far she intended any allusion to himself. Meet- 
ing with no other expression than that of generous interest, 
he recovered his self-command, and made his reply with 
sufficient coolness. " 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Dutton," he cried, laughing ; " we 
young men will all of us have to get over the elm, and hang 
dangling at the end of a rope, in order to awaken an interest 
in Miss Mildred, to defend us when our backs are turned. 
So eloquent — and nK>st especially, so lovely, so charming 
an advocate, is almost certain of success ; and my uncle and 
myself must admit the absent gentleman's right to our 
name ; though, heaven be praised, he has not yet got either 
the title or the estate." 

** I hope I have said nothing. Sir Wycherly, to displease 
Ifou," returned Mildred, with emphasis ; though her face was 
a thousand times handsomer than ever, with the blushes 
that suffiised it. '^ Nothing would pain me more, than to 
suppose I had done so improper a thing. I merely meant 
that we cannot, believe Mr. Wycherjfy Wychecombe would 
willingly take a name he had no right to." 

*' My little dear," said the baronet, taking the hand of the 
distressed girl, and kissing her cheek, as he had often done 
before, with fatherly tenderness ; *' it is not an easy matter 
for you to offend me; and 1 'm sure the young fellow is quite 
welcome to both my names, if you wish him to have 'em." 

" And I merely meant. Miss Mildred," resumed Toni, who 
feared he might have gone too far ; _'' that the young gentle- 
man-^uite without any fkalt of his own — is probably igno- 
rant how he came by two names that have so long pertained 
to the head of an ancient and honourable family. There is 
many a young man born, who is worthy of being an earl, 
but whom the law considers — ^" here Tom paused to choose 
terms suitable for his auditor, when the baronet added, 

** AJiliuB mdliui — that 's the phrase, Tom — ^I had it from 
your own father's mouth."- 
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Tom Wychecombe started, and looked furtively aroun4 
him, as if to ascertain who suspected the truth. Then he 
Gontmued, anxious to regain the ground he feared he had 
lost in Mildred's favour. 

" Filius mdlius means. Miss Mildred, exactly what. I 
wish to express ; a fkmily without any legal origin. They 
tell me, however, that in the colonies, nothing is more com-^ 
mon than for p^ple to take the names of the great families 
at home, and after a while they fancy themselves related." 

" I never heard Mr. Wycherly Wychecombe say a word 
to lead us to suppose that he was, in any manner, connected 
with this family, sir," returned Mildred, calmly, but quite 
distinctly, 

" Did you ever hear him say he was not, Miss Mildred ?" 

" I cannot say I ever did, Mr. Wychecombe. It is a sub- 
ject that has seldoixi been introduced in my hearing." 

" But it has often been introduced in his I I declare. Sir 
Wycherly, it has struck me as singular, that while you and 
I have so very frequently stated in the presence of thia gen- 
tleman, that our families are in no way connected, he has 
never, in any manner, not even by a nod or a look of ap-. 
probation, assented to what he must certainly know to be 
the case. But I suppose, like a true colonist, he was un- 
willing to give up his hold on the old stock." 

Here the entrance of Sir Gervaise Oakes changed the 
discourse. The vice-admiral joined the party in good 
spirits,' as is apt to be the case with men who have been 
much occupied with a^irs of moment, and who meet relax- 
ation with a consciousness of having done their duty. / 

** If one could take with him to sea, the comforts of such 
a house as this. Sir Wycherly, and such handsome faces as 
your own, young lady," cried Sir Gervaise, cheerfully, after 
he had made his salutations ; ^ there would be an end of 
our exctusiveness, for every petit maitre of Paris and Lon- 
don would turn sailor, as a matter of course. Six months 
in the Bay of Biscay gives an old fellow» like myself, a keen 
relish "for these enjoyments, as hunger, makes any meat 
palatable ; though I am far, very far, indeed, from putting 
this house ar this company, on a level with an indifiercht 
feast, even for an epicure*" 

" Such as it is. Sir Gervciise, thd first is quite at your 
7* . 
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service, in all things,'' rejoined the host ; <Vand the last wiO 
do all in its po^er to make itself agreeahle." 

« xh — here comes Bluewater to echo all I have said and 
feel. I am telling Sir WycherlJ^ and the ladies, of the satis- 
&.ction we grampuses experience when we get herthed under 
such a roof as this, with woman's sweet face to throw a 
gleam of happiness around her." 

Admiral Bluewater had already saluted the mother, but 
when his eye fell on the face and person' of Mildred, it was 
riveted, for an instant, with an earnestness and intentness 
of surprise and admiration that all noted, though no one saw 
fit to comment on it. 

<^ Sir Grervaise is so established an admirer of the sex," 
said the rear-admiral, recovering himself, after a panse; " that 
I am never astonished at any of his raptures. Salt water 
has the usual effect on him, however ; for I have now known 
him longer than he might wish to be reminded of, and yet 
the only mistress who can keep him true, is his ship." 

<< And to that I believe I may be said to be constant. I 
don't know how it is with you, Sir Wycherly, but every- 
thing I am accustomed to I like. Now, here I have sealed 
with both these gentlemen, until I should as soon think of 
going to sea without a binnacle, as to go to sea without 'em 
. both — ^hey ! Atwood 1 — ^Then, as to the ship, my flag has 
been flying in the Plantagenet these ten years, and I can't 
bear to give the old craft up, though Bluewater, here, would 
have turned her over to an inferior afler three year's ser- 
vice. I tell all the young men they don't stay long enough 
in any one vessel to find out her good qualities. I never 
was in a slow ship yet." 

" For the simple reason that you never get into a fast 
one, that you do not wear her fairly out, before you give her 
up. The Plantagenet, Sir Wycherly, is the fastest two- 
decker in His Majesty's service, and the vice-admiral knows 
it too well to let any of us get foot in her, while her timbers 
will hang together." 

^ " Let it be so, if you will ; it only shows. Sir Wycherly, 
that I do not choose my friends for their bad qualities. But, 
allow me to ask, young lady, if you happen to know a cer- 
tain Mr. Wycherly Wychecombe — a namesake, but no re 
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lative, I imHerstand, of our respectable host— and one who 
h«lds a commission in His Majesty's service ?'* 

*' Certaiply, Sir Gervaise," answered Mildred, dropping 
her eyes to the floor, and trembling, though she scarce knew 
why ; *'^ Mr. Wychecombe has been about here, now, for 
some months, and we all know something of him." 

" Then, perhaps you can tell me whether he is generally 
a loiterer on duty. I do not inquire whether he is a laggard 
in his duty to you, but whether, mounted on a good hunter, 
he could get over twenty miles, in eight or ten houcs, for 
instance ?" 

" I think Sir Wycherly would tell you that he could, sir." 

" He may be a Wychecombe, Sir Wycherly, but he is 
no Plantagenet, in the way of sailing. 'Surely the young 
gentleman ought to have returned some -hours since!" 

''It's quite surprising to. me that he is not back before 
this," returned the kind-hearted baronet. " He is active, 
and understands himself, and there is not a better horseman 
in the county — is there. Miss Mildred ?" 
"Mildred did not think it necessary to reply to this direct 
appeal ; but spite of the manner in which she had been en- 
deavouring to school her feelings, since the accident on the 
clifl*, she. could not prevent the deadly paleness that dread 
of some accident had produced, pr the rush of colour to her 
cheeks that followed from the unexpected question of Sir 
Wycherly. Turning to conceal her confusion, she met the 
eye of Tom Wychecombe riveted on her face, with an ex- 
pression so sinister, that it caused her to tremble. For- 
tunately, at this moment, Sir Gervaise turned awa^, and 
drawing near h^ friend, on the other side of the large apart* 
ment, he said in an under tone— 

" Luckily, Atwood has brought ashore a duplicate of my 
despatches, Bluewater, and if this dilatory gentleman does not 
return by the time we have dined, I will send off a second 
courier. The intelligence is too important to be trifled with; 
and afler having brought the fleet north, to be in readiness 
to serve the state in this emergency, it would be rare folly 
to leave the ministry in ignorance of the reasons why I have 
done it." . 

" Nevertheless, they would be almost as well-informed, 
as I am myself," returned the rear-admiral, with a little 
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point, but quite without any bitterness of manner. *^ The 
only advantage I have over them is that I do know where 
the fleet is, which is more than the First Lord can boast of." 

" True — I had forgot, my friend — ^but you must feel that 
there is a subject on which I had better not consult you. I 
have received some important* intelligence, that my duty, as 
a commander-in-chief, renders it necessary I should— keep 
to myself." 

Sir Grervaise laughed as he concluded, though he seemed 
vexed and embarrassed. Admiral Bluewater betrayed neither 
chagrin, nor disappointment ;T)ut strong, nearly ungoverna- 
ble curiosity, a feeliqg from which he was singularly^ ex- 
empt in general, glowed in his eyes, and lighted his whole 
countenance, iStill, habitual submission to his superior, and 
the self-command of discipline, enabled him to wait for any- 
thing more that, his friend might communicate. At this mo* 
ment, the door opened, and Wycherly entered the room, in 
the state in which he had just dismounted. It was necessary 
to throw but a single glatice at his hurried manner, and 
general appearance, to know that he had something of im- . 
portance to communicate, and Sir Gervaise made a sign for 
him not to speak. 

" This is public service, Sir Wycherly," said the vice-ad- 
miral, " and I hope you will excuse us for a few minutes. 
I beg this good company will be seated at table, as soon as 
dinner is served, and that you will treat us as old friends— ^ 
as I should treat you, if we were on board the Plantagenet. 
Admiral Bluewater, will you be of our conference ?" 

Nothing more was said until the two admirals and the . 
young lieutenant were in the dressing-room of Sir Gervaise 
Oakes. - Then the latter turned, and addressed Wycherly, 
with the manner of a superior. 

" I should have met you with a reproof, for this delay, 
young gentleman j", he commenced, " did I not suspect, from 
your appearance, that something of moment has occiirred to 
produce it. Had the mail passed the market-town, before 
you reached it, sir ?" 

" It had hot, Admiral Oakes ; and I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that your despatches are now several hours on 
their way to London. I reached the office just in season to 
see them mailed." 
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*^ Humph ! On board the Plantagenet, it is the custom for 
an officer to report any important duty done, as soon as it is 
in a condition to be thus laid before the superior !" 

" I presume that is the usage in all His Majesty's ships, 
Sir Gervaise Oakea ; but I have been taught that a proper 
discretion, when it does not interfere with positive orders, 
and sometimes when it does, is a surer sign of a useful offi- 
cer, than even the most slavish attention to rules." 
* " That is a just disti|ictionv young gentleman, though safer 
in the hands of a captain, ^rhaps, than in those of a lieu- 
tenant," returned the vice-admiral, glancing at his friend, 
though he secretly admired the youth's spirit. " Discretion 
is a comparative term ; meeming different' things with dif- 
ferent persons. May I presume to ask what Mr. Wycherly 
Wychecombe calls discretion, in the present instance ?" 

" You have every right, sir, to know, and I only wanted 
your permission to tell my whole story. While waiting to 
see the London mail start with your despatches, and to rest 
my horse, a post-chaise arrived that was carrying a gentle- 
man, who is suspected of being a Jacobite, to his country- 
seat, some thirty miles further west. This gentleman held 
a secret conference with another person of the same way of 
thinking as himself; and there was so much running and 
sending of messages, that I could not avoid suspecting some- 
thing was in the wind. Going to the stable to look afler 
Sir Wycberly's hunter-, for I knew how much he values the 
animal, I found one of the stranger's servants in discourse 
with the ostler. The latter told me, when the chaise had 
gone, that great tidings had reached Exeter, before the tra- 
vellers quitted the town. These tidings he described aS 
news, that * Chariey was no longer over the water.' It was 
useless, Sir Gervaise, to question one so stupid ; and, at the 
inn, though all observed the manner of the traveller and his 
visiter, no one could tell« me anything positive. Under the 
circumsttftaces,- therefore, I threw myself into the return 
chaise, and went as far as Fowey, where I met the important 
intelligence that Prince Charles has actually landed, and is 
at this moment up, in Scotland I" 

"The Pretender is then really once more among us !" ex- 
claimed Sir Gervaise, like one who had half suspected the 
truth. 
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« Not the Pretender, Sir Gervoiae, as I understand the 
news ; but his young spn, Prince Charles Edward, one much 
more likely to give the kingdom trouble. The fact is cer- 
tain, I believe ; and as it struck me that it might be important 
to the commander of so line a fleet as this which lies under 
Wychecombe Head, to know it, -I lost no time in getting 
back with the intelligence." 

" You have done well, young gentleman, and have proved 
that discretion is quite as useful and respectable in a lieu- 
tenant, as it can possibly prove to be in a full admiral of the 
white. Go, now, and make yourself fit to take a seat by 
the side of one of the sweetest girls in England, where I 
shall expect to see you, in fifteen minutes. Well, Bluewa- 
ter," he continued,'as soon as the door closed on Wycherly ; 
** this is news, of a certainty 1" 

" It is, indeed ; and I take it to be the news, or connected 
with the news, that you have sent to the First Lord, in the 
late de^atches* It has not taken you altogether by sur- 
prise, if Ihe truth' were said ?" 

*^ It has not, I confess. You know what excellent intelH- 
gence we have had, the past season, from the Bordeaux 
agent ; he sent me off such proofs of this intended expedi- 
tion, that r thought it advisable to bring the fleet north on 
the strength of it, that the ships might be used as the exi- 
gency should require." 

'^Thank God, it is a long way to Scotland, and it is not 
probable we can reach the coast of that country until all is 
ov6r ! I wish we had inquired of this young man with what 
sort of, and how large a naval force the prince was accom- 
panied with. Shall I send for him, that we may put the 
question ?" 

^' It is better that you remain passive. Admiral Bliiewater. 
I now promise you that you shall learn all I hear ; and that, 
under the circumstances, I think ought to content you." 

The two iEidmirals now separated, though neither returned 
tp the company for some little time. The intelligence they 
had just learned was too important to be lightly received, 
and each of these veteran seamen paced his room, for near 
a quarter of an hour, reflecting on what might be the probable 
consequences to the country and to himself. Sir Gervaise 
Oakes expected some event of this nature, and was less taken 
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\>y surprise than his friend ; still he viewed the crisis as ex- 
oeedingly serious., and as one likely to destroy the prosperity 
or the nattOD, as well as the peace of families. There was 
tlien ia.£nglandf as there is to-day, and as there probably 
^will be throughout all time, two parties ; one of which clung 
to the past with its hereditary and exclusive privileges, 
while the other looked more towards change for anticipated 
advantages, and created honours. Religion, in thi^ age, 
Mfad made the stall^ng-horse of ix)litician3 ; as is liberty on 
one side, and order on the other, in our own times ; and men 
just as blindly, as vehemently, and as regardlessly of prin- 
ciple, submitted to party in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, as we know they do in the middle of the nineteenth. 
The mode of acting was a little changed, and the watch- 
words nnd rallying points were not exactly the same, it is 
true ; but, in all that relates to ignorant confidence, ferocious 
denunciation, and selfishness but half concealed under the 
cloak of patriotism, the England of the original whigs and 
tories, was the England of conservatism and reform, and 
the America of 1776, and the America of 1841. 

Still thousands always act, in political struggles, with the 
fairest- intentions, though they act in bitter opposition to each 
other. When prejudice becomes the. stimulant of ignorance, 
no other result may be hoped for ; and the experience of the 
world, in the management of human afiair^ has lefl the up- 
right and intelligent, but one conclusion as the reward of all 
the pains and penalties with which political revolutions have 
been effected — ^^the convietion that no institutioqs can be in- 
vented, which a short working does not show will be perverted 
from their original intention, by the ingenuity of those en- 
trusted with power. In a word, the physical constitutionof man 
does not more infallibly tend to decrepitude and imbecility, 
imperious!}!^ requiring a new being, and a new existence, to 
fulfil the jobjects of his creation, than the moral constitutions 
which are the fruits of his wisdom, contain the seeds of 
abusesr and decay, that human selfishness will be as certain 
to cultivate, as human indulgence is to aid the coarse of na- 
ture, in hastening the approadies of death. Thus, while oa 
the one hand, there exists the constant inc^itive of abuses 
and hopes to induce us to wish for modifications of the social 
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structure, on the other there stands the experience of 
to demonstrate their insufficiency to produce the happmess 
we aim at. If the world advances in civilization and hu- 
manity, it is because knowledge will producer its fruits in 
every soil, and under every condition of cultivation and im- 
provement. ' 

Both Sir Grervaise Oakes and Admiral Bluewater believed 
themselves to be purely governed by principles, in submit- 
ting tP the bias that each felt towards the conflicting claims 
of the houses of Brunswick and Stuart. Perhaps no two 
men in England were in fact less influenced by motives that 
they ought to feel ashamed to own ; and yet, as has been 
seen, while they thought so much alike on most other thin^gs, 
on this they were diametricaUy opposed to each other. 
During the many years of arduous and delicate duties that 
they had served together, jealousy, distrust, and discontent 
had been equally strangers to their bosoms ; for each had 
ever if^t the assurance that his own honour, happiness, and 
Interests were as much ruling motives with his friend, as 
they could well be with himselfl Their lives had been con- 
stant scenes of mutual but iinpretending kindnesses ; and 
this under circumstances that naturally awakened all the 
most generous and man ly sentiments of their natures. Wheh 
young men, their laughing messmates had nick-named them 
Pylades and Orestes ; and later in life, on account of their 
cruising so much in company, they were, generally known 
in the navy as the '* twin captains." On several occasions 
had they fought enemies' frigates, and captured them ; on 
4hese occasions, as a matter of course, the senior of the two 
became most known to the nation ; but Sir Gervaise had 
- made the most generous efforts to give his junior a full share 
of the credit, while Captain Bluewater never spoke of the 
affairs without ^mentioning^ them as victories of the commo- 
dore. In a woAl, on all occasions, and under all circum- 
stances, it appeared to be the aim of these gener^s-minded 
and gallant seamen, to serve each other ; nor was this at- 
tempted with any effort, or striving for effect ; all that was 
said, or done, coming naturally and spontaneously from the 
heart. But, for the first time in their lives, events had now 
occurred which threatened a jarring of the feelings between 
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tkeik], if they did not lead to acts which must inevitably place 
them in open and declared hostility to each other. No 
wonder, then,. that both looked at. the future with gloomy 
forebodings, and a distrust, which, if it did not render them ' 
unhappy, at least produced uneasiness. 



CHAPTER VI. 

* The circle form*d, we lit in silent stat^ 
Like figures drawn upon a dial-plate ; 
Yes ma'am, and no ma*am, uttered sofUj show, 
Every five minuteis bow the minutes go.** 

Cowptfh. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell the reader that England, 
CIS regarded material civilization, was a very different country 
a hundred years since, from what it is to-day. We are writing 
of an age of heavy wagons, coaches and six, post-chaises 
and four ; and not of an era of MaeAdam-roads, or of cars 
flying along by steam. A man may now post down to a 
country-house, some sixty or eighty miles, to dinner; and 
this, too, by the aid of only a pair of horses ; but, in 1745 
such an engagement would have required at least a start on 
the previous day ; and, in many parts of the island, it would 
have been safer to have taken two days' grace. Scotland 
was then farther from Devonshire, in efiect, than Greneva is 
Aow ; and news travelled slowly, and with the usual exag- 
gerations and uncertainties of delay. It was no wonder» 
then, that a Jacobite who was posting off. to his country- 
house — the focus of an English landlord's influence' and 
authority— fllled with intelligence that had reached him 
through the activity of zealous political partisans, preceded 
the more regular tidings of the mail^ by several hours. 
The little that had escaped this individual, or his servants 
rather, for the gentleman was tolerably discreet himself, con- 
fiding in only one or two particular friends at each relay, 
Jiad not got out to the world, either very fully, or very 
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deiEtrly. Wycherly had used intelligence in making "Um 
inquiries, and he had observed an officer's prudence in keep- 
ing his news for the ears oC his superior alone. When Sir 
Oervaise joined the party in the drawing-room, therei^re, he 
saw that Sir Wycherly knew nothing of what had occurred v 
at the north ; an^l he intended the glance which he directed 
at the lieutenant to convey a hearty approval of his discre- 
tion. This forbearance did more to raise the young officer 
in the opinion of the practised and thoughtful admiraU than 
the gallantry with which the youth* had so recently pur- 
chaseil his commission ; for while many were brave, few 
had the self-command, and prudence, under circumstances, 
like the present, that alone can make a man safe in the 
managwnent of important public interests. The approbatioa 
that Sir Gervaise felt, and which he desired to manifest, for ~ 
Wycherly's prudence, was .altogether a principle, however ; 
since there existed no sufficient reason for keeping the secret 
from as confirmed a whig as his host. On the contrary, 
the sooner those opinions, which both of them would be apt to 
term soundj'were promulgated in the neighbourhood, the better 
it might prove for the .good cause. The vice-admira[, there- 
fore, determined to communicate himself, as soon as the 
party was seated at table, the very secret which he so much 
commended the youth for keeping. ^Admiral Bluewater 
joining the company, at this instant, Sir Wycherly led Mrs. 
Dutton to the fable. No alteration had taken place among 
the guests, except that Sir Gervaise wore the red riband ; 
a change in his dress that his friend considered to be openly 
hoisting the standard of the house of Hanover. 

" One would not think, Sir Wycherly," commenced the 
vice-admiral, glancing his eyes around him, as soon as all 
were seated ; " that this good company has taken its place 
at your hospitable table, in the midst of a threatened civi^ 
war, if not of an actual revolution." 

Every hand was arrested, and every eye turnect towards 
the speaker ; even Admiral Bluewater earnestly regarding 
his friend, anxious to know what would come next. 

" I believe my household is in due subjection," answered 
Sir Wycherly, gazing to the right and lefl, as if he expected 
to see his butler heading a revolt ; " and I fancy the only 
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change we sbali sea to-day^ will be the remoyal of thff 
courses, and the appearance of their successors." 

** Ay, so says the hearty, comfortable Devonshire ba- 
ronet, while seated at his own board, favoured by abundance 
and warm friends. But it would seem the snake was only 
scotched ; not killed.'* 

*^ Sir Gervaise Oakes has grown figuratiire ; with his 
snakes and seatchingSy*^ observed the rear-admiral, a little 
drily. 

^* It 19* ScGieh'ingy as you say with so much emphasis, 
Blu^water. I suppose, Sir Wycherly — ^I suppose, Mr.Dut- 
ton, and you, my pretty young lady — ^I presume all of you 
kave heard of such a person as the Pretender ; — foxxte. of you 
«iay possibly have seen him." 

Sir Wycherly now dropt his knife and fork, and sat gaz- 
ing at the speaker in amazement. To him the Christian re- 
ligion, the liberties of the subject — more especially of the 
baronet and lord of the' manor, who had fbur thousand a 
year—'and the protestant succession, all seemed to be in sud- 
den danger. 

" I always told my brother, the judge — Mr. Baron Wyche- 
combe, who is dead and gone — that what between the 
French, that rogue the Pope, and the spurious ofispring of 
King James II., we should yet see troublesome times in 
England ! And now, sir,- my predictions* are verified I*' 

^* Not as to England, yet, my good sir. Of Scotland I 
have not quite so good news to tell you ; as your namesake, 
heife, brings us the tidings that the son of the Pretender has 
landed in that kingdom, and is rallying the cleans. He has 
come unattended by any Frenchmen, it would seem, and has 
thrown himself altogether on the misguided nobles and fol- 
lowers of his house." 

" 'T is, at least, a chivialrous and princely act !" exclaimed 
Admiral Bluewater. 

'^ Yes — ^inasmuch as it is a heedless and mad one. Eng- 
land is not to be conquered by a rabble of half-dressed 
Scotchmen." 

" True ; but England may be conquered by England, not- 
withstanding." 

Sir Gervaise now chose to remain silent, for never before 
%d Bluewater come so near betraying his political bias, in 



the preaeBOQ of third penBCuis. This paus^ enabled Sir Wy- 
cherly to find his voice. 

" JUf&t me see, Tom," said the baronet, ^* Meen and ten 
are twenty-five, and ten are thirty, and t&a are forty -five — 
it is just thirty years since the Jacobites were up before ! It 
would seem that half a human life is not sufficient to fill the 
cravings of ^ Scotchman's maw, for English gold." 

" Twice thirty years ^would hardly quell the promptings 
of a noble spirit, when his notions of justice showed him the 
way to the English throne," observed Bluewater, coolly. 
*' For my part, I like the spirit of this young prince, for he 
who nobly dares, nobly deserves. What say you, my beau- 
tiful neighbour?" 

^^ If you mean to address me, sir, by that compliment," 
Answered Mildred, nKMJIestly, but with the emphasis that the 
gentlest of her sex are apt to use when they feel strongly ; 
*\ I must be suffered to say that I hope every Englishman 
will dare as nobly, and deserve as well in defence of his 
liberties." 

" Come— come, Bluewater," interrupted Sir Gervaise, with 
a gravity that almost amounted to reproof; ^^ I cannot per- 
mit such innuendoes before one so young and unpractised. 
The young lady might really suppose that His Majesty's 
fleet was entrusted to men unworthy to enjoy his confidence, 
by the cool way in which you carry on the joke. I propose, 
now. Sir Wycherly, that we eat our dinner in peace, and 
say no more about this mad expedition, until the cloth is 
drawjn, at least. It 's a long road to Scotland, and there is 
little danger that this adventurer will find his way into De- 
vonshire before the nuts are placed before 'Us." 

" It would be nuts to us, if tie did, Sir Gervaise," put in 
Tom Wycherly, laughing heartily at his own wit. " My 
uncle would enjoy nothing more than to see the spurious 
sovereign on his own estate, here, and in the hands of his 
X)wn tenants. I think, sir, that Wychecombe and one or 
two of the adjoining manors, would dispose of him." 

"That might depend on circumstances," the admiral 

.answered, a little drily. " T-hese Scots have such a thing as 

a claymore, and are desperate fellows, they tell me, at a 

ehai^. The very fact of arming a soldier with a short 

sword) shows a most bloody-minded disposition." 
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" You forget, Sir Gervaise, that we have our Cornish hug, 
o^re in the west of England ; and I will put our fellows 
against any Scotch regiment that ever' charged an enemy »** 

Tom laughed again at his own allusion to a proverbial mode 
of grappling, familiar to the adjoining county. 

" This is all very well, Mr. Thomas Wychecombe, so 
Jong as Devonshire is in the west of England, and Scotland 
lies north of the Tweed. Sir Wycherly might as well leave 
the matter in the hands of the Duke and his regulars, if k 
were only. in the way of le,tting every man follow his own 
trade." 

" It strikes me as so singularly insolent in a base-bom 
boy like this, pretending to the English crown, that I caof. 
barely speak of him with patience ! We all know that his 
father was a changeling, and the son of a changeling can 
have no more right than the father himself. I do not re* 
member what the law terms such pretenders ; but 1 dare say 
it is something sufficiently odious." 

^^ Filius nwZZiw«, Thomas," said Sir Wycherly, with c 
little eagerness to show his learning. " That 's the ver; 
phrase. I have it from the first authority ; my late brother. 
Baron Wychecombe, giving it to me with his own mouth, on 
an occasion that called for an understanding of such mat» 
ters. The judge was a most accurate lawyer, particularly 
in all that related to names ; and I '11 engage, if he were liv- 
ing at this moment, he would tell you the legal appellatior 
of a changeling ought to heJUius nulliusj*^ 

In spite of his native impudence, and an innate determina^ 
tion to make his way in the world, without much regard to 
truth, Tom Wychecombe^ felt his cheek burn so much, a* 
tbis-innocent allusion of his reputed uncle, that he was ac-. 
tually obliged to turn away his face, m order to conceal his' 
confusion. Had any moral delinquency of his own been 
implicated in the remark, he might have found means to 
steel himself against its consequences; but, as is only loo 
often the case, he was far more ashamed of a misfortune over 
which h^ had no possible control, than he would have been 
of a crime for which he was strictly responsible in morals. 
Sir Gervaise smiled at Sir Wycherly's knowledge of law 
terms, not to say of Latin ; and turning good-humoufedly 
8* 
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to his friend the rear-admiral, anxious to le-establish friendly 
relations with him, he said with wdl-conceated irony — 

" Sir Wycherly must be right, Bluewater. A changeling 
iarnobody — ^that is to^iay, he is not the body he pretends to 
be, which is substantially being nobody — and the 'son of 
nobody, is clearly &Jiliiis ntdliita. And now having settled 
what may be called the law of the case, I demand a truce, 
until we get our nuts — for as to Mr. Thomas Wychecombe's 
having his nut to crack, at least to-day, I take it there are 
too many loyal subjects in the north." 

When men know each other as well as was the case with 
our two admirals, there are a thousand secret means of an- 
-noyance, as well as of establishing amity. Admiral Blue- 
water was well aware that Sir Gervaise was greatly i^uperior 
to the vulgar whig notion of the day, which believed in the 
fabricated tale of the Pretender's spurious birth ; and the se- 
cret and ironical allusion he had made to his impression on 
that subject, acted as oil to his own chafed spirit, disposing 
him to ipoderation. This had been the intention of the 
other ; and the smiles they exchanged, sufficiently proved 
that their usual mental intercourse was temporarily restored 
at least. 

Deference to his guests made Sir Wycherly consent to 
change the subject, though he was a little mystified with the 
obvious reluctance of the two admirals to speak of an enter- 
prise that ought to be uppermost, according to his notion of 
the matter,, in every Englishman's mind. Tom had re- 
ceived a rebuke that kept him silent during the rest of the 
dinner ; while the others were content to eat and drink, as if 
nothing had happened. 

It is seldom that a party takes its seat at table without 
some secret manoeuvring, as to the neighbourhood, when 
the claims of rank and character do not interfere with personal 
wishes. Sir Wycherly had placed Sir Gervaise on his right 
and. Mrs. Dutton on his left. But Admiral Bluewater had 
escaped from his control, and taken his seat next to Mil- 
dred, who had been placed by Tom Wychecombe close to 
himself, at the foot of the table. Wycherly occupied the seat 
opposite, and this compelled Dutton, and Mr. Rotherham, 
the vicar, to fill the other two chairs. The good baronet 
had made a wry face, at seeing a rear-admiral so unwor- 
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thily bestowed ; but Sir Oervaise assuring him that his 
friend was never so happy as when in the service of beauty, 
he was fain to submit to the arrangement. 

That Admiral Bluewater was struck with Mildred's beauty, 
and pleased with her natural and feminine manner, one al- 
together superior to what might have ' been expected from 
her station in life, was very apparent to all at table ; though 
it was quite im'possible to mistake his parental and frank air 
for any other admiration than that whic^ was suitable to 
the dif^rence in years, and in unison with their respective 
conditions and experience. Mrs. Button, so far from taking 
the alarm at the ^rear-admiral's attentions, felt gratification 
in observing them ; and perhaps she experienced a secret 
pride in the consciousness of their being so welt merited. It 
has been~ said, already, that she was, herself, the daughter 
of a land-steward of a nobleman, in an adjoining county ; 
but it may be well to add, here, that she had been so great 
a favourite with the daughters of her father's employer, as 
to have been admitted, m a measure, to their society ; and 
to have enjoyed some of the advantages of their education. 
Lady Wilmeter, the mother of the young ladies, to whom 
she was admitted as a sort of humble companion, had formed 
the opinion it might be an advantage to the girl to educate 
her for a governess ; little conceiving, in her own situation, 
that she was preparing a course of life for Martha Ray, for 
such was Mrs. Button's maiden name, that was perhaps th6 
least enviable of all the careers that a virtuous and intelli- 
gent female can run. This was, as education and govern- 
esses were appreciated a century ago ; the world, with all 
its faults and sophisms, having unquestionably made a vast 
stride towards real civilization, and moral truths, in a thou- 
sand important interests, since that time. Nevertheless, the 
education was received, together with a good many tastes, and 
sentiments, and opinions, which it may well be questioned, 
wheflier they contributed most to the happiness or unhappi- 
ness of the pupil, in her future life. Frank Button, then a 
handsome^ though far from polished young sea-lieutenant, 
interfered with the arrangement, by making Martha Ray 
his wife, when she was two-and-twenty. This match was 
suitable, in all respects, with the important exception of the 
educations and characters of the parties. Still, as a wx)man 
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may well be more refined, and in somethings, even more in- 
telligent than her husband ; and as sailors, in the commence* 
ment of the eighteenth century, formed a class of society much 
more distinct than they do to-day, there would 'have been 
nothing absolutely incompatible with the future well-being 
of the young couple, had each pursued his, or her own' 
career, in a manner suitable to their respective duties. 
Young Dutlon had taken away his bride, with the two thou- 
sand pounds she had received from her father, and for a long 
^ime he was seen no more in his native county. Afler an 
absence of some twenty years, however, he returned, broken 
in constitution, and degraded in rank, to occupy the station 
he filled at ^he opening of this tale. Mrs. Dutton brought 
with her one child, the beautiful girl introduced to the reader, 
and to whom she was studiously imparling all she had her- 
self acquired, in the adventitious manner mentioned. Such 
were the means, by which Mildred, like her mother, had 
been educated above her condition in life ; an4 it had been 
remarked that, though Mrs. Dutton had probably no cause 
to felicitate herself on the possession of manners and senti- 
ments that met with so little sympathy, or appreciation, in 
her actual situation, she assiduously cultivated the same 
manners and opinions in her daughter ; frequently mani- 
festing a sort of sickly fastidiousness on the subject of 
^Mildred's deportment and tastes. It is probable the girl 
owed her improvement in both, however, more to the cir- 
cumstance' of her being left so much alone with her mother, 
than to any positive lessons she received ; the influence of 
example, for years, producing its usual effects. 

No one in Wychecombe positively knew the history of 
Dutton's professional degradation. He had never risen 
higher than to be a lieutenant ; and from this station he had 
fallen by the sentence of a court-martial. His restoration 
to the service, in the humbler and almost hopeless rank of 
a master, was believed to have been brought about by Mrs. 
Dutton's influence with the present Lord Wilmeter, who was 
the brother of her youthful companions. That the husband 
had wasted his means, wa^ as certain as that his habits, on 
thn score of temperance at least, were bad, and that his 
wife, if not positively broken-hearted, was an unhappy wo- 
man ; one to be pitied, and admired. Sir Wycherly was 
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Utile addicted to analycH^^ but he could not fail to discover 
the superiority of the wife and daughter, over the husband 
and father; and it is due to his young namqsake to add, 
that his obvious, admiration of Mildred was quite as much 
owing to her mind, deportment, character, and tastes, as to 
her exceeding personal charms. ' 

This little digression may perhaps, in the reader's eyes, 
excuse the interest Admiral Bhiewater took m our heraine. 
With the indulgence of years and station, and the tact of a 
man of the world, he succeeded in drawing Mildred out, 
without alarming her timidity ; and he was surprised at dis* 
covering the deUcacy of her sentiments, and the accuracy 
.of her knowledge. He was too conversant with society, ana 
had too much good- taste, to make any deliberate parade of 
opinions ; but in the quiet manner that is so easy to those 
who are accustomed to deal with truths and tastes as familiar 
things, he succeeded in inducing her to answer his own re- 
marks, to sympathize with his feelings, to laugh when he 
laughed, and to assume a look of disa[^roval, when he ielt 
that disapprobation was just. To all this Wycherly w€us a 
delighted witness, and in some respects he participated in 
the conversation ; for there was evidently no wish on the 
part of the rear-admiral to monopolize his beautiful com- 
panion to himself. Perhaps the position of the young man, 
directly opposite to her, aided in inducing Mildred to be- 
stow so many grateful looks and sweet smiles, on the older 
officer; for she' could not glance across the table, without 
meeting the admiring gaze of Wycherly, fastened on her 
own blushing face. 

It is certain, if our heroine did not, during this repast, 
make a conquest of Admiral Bluewater, in. the ordinary 
meaning of the term, that she made him a friend. Sir Grer- 
vaise, even, was struck with the singular and devoted nan- 
ner in which his old .messmate gave all his attention to the 
beautiful girl at his side ; and, once or twice, he caught 
himself conjecturing whether it were possible, tha( one as 
practised, as sensible, and as much accustomed to the beau- 
ti^ of the court, as Bluewater, had actually been caught, by 
the pretty &ce of a country girl, when so well turned of 
fifty, himself I Then discarding the notion as preposterous, 
he gave his attention to the discouzae of Sir Wycherly ; a 
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dissertation on rabbits, and rabbit-warrens. In this manner 
the dinn'er passed away. 

Mrs. Button asked her host's permission to retire, with her 
daughter) at the earliest moment permitted by propriety. In 
quitting the room she cast an anxious glance, at the face of 
her husband, which was alfeady becoming flushed with' his 
frequent applications of port ; and spite of an effort to look 
.smiling and cheerful, her lips quivered, and by the time she 
and Mildred reached the drawing-room, tears were fast fall- 
ing down her cheeks. No explanation was asked, or needed, 
hy the daughter, who threw herself into her mother's arms, 
and for several minutes they wept together, in silence. 
Never had Mrs. DOtton spoken, even to Mildred, of the be- 
setting and degrading vice of her husband ; but it had been 
impossible to conceal its painful consequences from the 
world ; much less from one who lived in the bosom of her 
family. On that failing which the wife treated so tenderly, 
the daughter of course could not touch ; but the silent com- 
munion of tears liad got to be sO sweet to both, that, within 
the last year, it was of very frequent occurrence. 

" Really, Mildred," said the mother, at length, afler hav- 
ing succeeded in suppressing her emotion, and in drying her 
eyes, while she smiled fondly in the face of the lovely and 
aii^tionate girl ; '' this Admiral Bluewater is getting to be 
so particular, I hardly know how to treat the matter." 

'^ Oh ! mother, he is a delightful old gentleman ! and he is 
so gentle, while he is so frank, that he wins your confidence 
almost before you know it. I wonder if he could have been 
serious in what he said about the noble daring and noble 
deserving of Prince Edward P' 

"That must pass for trifling, of course; the ministry 
would scarcely employ any but a true whig, in command 
of a fleet. I saw several of his family, when a girl, and 
have always heard them spoken of with esteem and respect. 
Lord Bluewater, this gentleman's cousin, was very intimate 
Ivith the present Lord Wilmeter, and was oflen at the castle. 
I remember to have heard that he had a disappointment in 
love, when quite a young, man, and that he has ever since 
been considered a confirmed bachelor. So you will take 
heed, my love." 

" The warning was unnecessary, dear mother," returned 
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Mildred, laughing ; ** I could dote on the admiral as a father, 
but must be excused from considering him young enough 
for a nearer tie." 

" And yet he has the much-admired profession, Mildred," 
said the mother, smiling fondly, and yet a little archly. " I 
have oflen heard you speak of your passion for the sea." ' 

" That was formerly, mother, when I spoke as a sailor's 
daughter, and as girls are apt to spedk, without much re- 
flection. I do not know that I think better of a seaman's 
professioii, now, than I do of any other. I fear there is 
often much misery in store fer soldiers' and sailors' wives." 
' Mrs. Dutton'is lip quivered again; hut hearing a foot at 
the door, she made an effort to be composed, just as Admiral 
Bluewater entered. 

" I have run away from the bottle, Mr^ Button, to join 
you and your fair daughter, as I Vould run from an enemy 
of twice my force," he said*, giving each lady a hand, in a 
manner so friendly, as to render the act more than gracious; 
for it was kind. " Oakes is bowsing up his jib with his 
brother baronet, as we sailors say, and I have hauled out 
of the line, without a signal." 

"I hope Sir Gervaise Oakes does not consider it neces- 
sary to drink more wine than is good for the mind and 
body," observed Mrs. Dutton, with a haste that she immedf- 
ately regretted.- 

" Not he. Gervaise Oakes is oT discreet a man, in all 
that relates to the table, as an anchorite ; and yet he has a 
faculty of seeming to drink, that makes him a boon com- 
panion for a four-Bottle man. How the deuce he does it, is 
more than I can tell you ; but he does it so well, that he 
does not more thoroughly get the better of the king's ene- 
mies, on the high seas, than he floors his fViends undergo 
table. Sir Wycherly has begun his libations in honour of 
the house of Hanover, and they will be likely to make a 
long sitting." 

Mrs. Dutton sighed, and walkedL away to a window, to 
conceal the paleness of her cheeks. Admiral Bluewater, 
though perfectly, abstemious himself, regarded license with 
the bottle afler dinner, like most men of that age, as a very 
venial weakness, and he quietly took a seat by the side of 
Mildred, and began to converse. 
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** I hope, yotmg lady, as a sailor's childy ycni feel an he- 
reditary indulgence for a seaman's gossip,^' he said. " We, 
• who are so much shut up in our ships, have a poverty of 
ideas on most subjects ; and as to always talking of the 
winds and waves, that would fatigue even a poet" 

*' As a sailor's daughter, I honour my father's calling, 
sir ; and as an English girl^ I venerate the brave defaiders 
of the island. Nor do I know that seamen have less to say, 
than other men." 

" I am glad to hear you confess this, for — shall I be frank 
with you^ and take a liberty that would better become a 
friend of a dozen years, than an acquaintance of a day; — 
and, Jret, I know not why it is so, my dear child, but I ^1 
as if I had long known you, though I arh certain we never 
met before." 

" Perhaps, sir, it is an omen that we are long to know 
each other, in future," said Mildred, with the winning^confi- 
dence of unsuspecting and innocent girlhood. <* I hope you 
will use no reserve." 

<' Well, then, at the risk of making a sad blunder, I will 
just say, that ' my nephew Tom' is anything but a prepos- 
sessing youth ; and that I hope all eyes regard him ex;actly 
as he appears to a sailor of fifly-five." 

^' I cannot answer for more than those of a girl of nine- 
teen, Admiral Bluewater," said Mildred, laughing; '*^but, 
for her, I think I may say that she does not look on him as 
either an' Adonis, or a Crichton." 

" Upon my soul I I am right glad to hear this, for the 
fellow has accidental advantages enough to render him for- 
midable. He is the heir to the baronetcy, and this estate, I 
believe ?" 
!#' I presume he is. Sir Wycherly has no other nephew 
— or at least 'thi^ is the eldest of three brothers, I am told — 
and, being childless himself, it must be so. My father tells 
me Sir Wycherly speaks of Mr. Thomas Wychecombe a^ 
his future heir." , 

^'Your father!— Ay, fathers look on these matters with 
eyes very different from their daughters 1" 

" There is one thing about seamen that renders them at 
least safe acquaintances," said Mildred, smiling; /< I meao 
their frankness," 
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M That is «i failiog of mine, as I have £i^ard. But you 
vill pardon an indiscretion that arises in the interest I feel 
in yourself. The eldest of three brothers — is the lieutenant, 
then, a younger son?" 

" He does not belong to the family at all, I believe," Mil- 
dred answered, colouring slightly, in spite of a resolute de^ 
termination to appear unconcerned. " Mr. Wycherly Wyche- 
combeis po relative oif our host, I hear ; though he bears 
both of bis names. . He is from the coloniest ; born in Vir-. 
gmia. 

" He is a noble, and a noble-looking fellow ! Were I the 
baronet, I would break the entail, rather than the acres 
should go to that sinister-looking nephew, and bestow them 
on the namesake. From Virginia, and not even a relative, 
at all?" ♦ ' 

" That is what Mr. Thonaas Wychecombe says; and even 
Sir Wycherly confirms it. I have never heard Mr. Wy- 
cherly Wychecombe speak on the subject, himself." 

^< A weakness of poor human nature ! The lad finds an 
honourable, ancient, and afHiient family here, and has iiot 
the courage to declare his want of affinity to it ; happening 
to bear the same name." 

Mildred hesitated about replying ; but a gjsnerous feeling 
got the better of her dif&dence. " I have never seen any- 
thing in the conduct of Mr. Wycherly Wychecombe to 
induce me to think that he feels any such weakness," she 
said, earnestly. '* He seems rather to take pride in, than 
to feel ashamed of, his being a colonial ; and you know, we, 
in England, hardly look on the 'people of the colonies as 
our equals." 

. " And have you, young lady, any of that overweening 
pr^udice in favour of your own island ?" 

"I hope not; but I think most persons have. Mr. 
Wycherly Wychecombe admits that Virginia is inferior to 
England, in a thousand things ; and yet he seems to take 
pride in his birth-place." 

"Every sentiment of this nature is to be traced to self. 
We know that the fact is irretrievable, and struggle to be 
proud of what we cannot help. The Turk will tell you he 
has the honour to be a native of Stamboul ; the Parisian 
vrill boast of his Faubourg ; and the cockney exults in W^lfe^ 
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jdikig. Personal conceit lies at the bottom of all ; for we 
rancy that places to which toe belong, are not places to be 
• ashamed of." 

" And yet I do not think Mr. Wycheriy at all Teraarka- 
ble for conceit. On the contrary, he is rather diffident 'and 
tiiiassnming." 

This was said simply, but so sincerely, as to rndtrce'the 
listener to fasten his penetrating bine eye on the speaker, 
' Ivho now first took the alarm, and felt thatshe might have said 
too much. At this moment the two young men entered, and 
a servant appeared to request that Admiral Blue water would 
do 'Sir Oervaise Oakes the favour to join him, in the dresiii- 
ing-ropm of the latter. 

Tom Wychecombe r^port^ the condition of the dinner- 
table to be such, as to render it desirable for all but three 
and four-^tde men to retire. Hanoverian toasts and senti* 
ments were in the ascendant, and there was every appear- 
ance that those who remained intended to make a night df 
ft. This was sad intelligence foir Mrs. Button, who had 
qome forward eagerly to hear the report, but who now re- 
tamed to the Window, apparently irresolute as to the course 
she ought to take. As both the young men remained near 
SfHdred to converse, she had suificient opportunity to come 
to her decision, \vithout interruption, or hindrance.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

——— ''Somewhat we wttt d^. 
Andfjook, when J am king, claim tbou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables ' 
Whereof the king my brother was possessed.** 

RicHARn IIL 

Reah-Abmiral Blttewater found Sir Gervaise Oakes 
}!Micing a large dressing-room, quarter-deck fashion, with as 
much zeal, as if just released from a long sitting, on official 
duty, in his own cabin. As the two officers were perfectly 



fiimitiar vni^ eiic(b other's peisonal hj^bit3» neither deviated 
(torn his particular niocle of mdulging hi9 ease ; but the last 
comer quietly too)& hi9 ^eat in a large chair, disposing of bi9 
person m a way to $how he intended to consult his cgmfort, 
let what woidd ha.ppep. 

. " Bluewater," coipfirpenced Sir G^rvaise, " this is a very 
foolish affair of the Pretender's son^ and can only lead to his 
destruction. I look upon it as altogether unfortunate," 

" That, as it may terminate. No man can tell what ft 
day, or an hour, pay bring forth. I am sure, suqh a^ rising 
was ope oif the last things I have be^n anticipating, down 
yonder, in the Bay of Biscay." 

" I wish, with all my heart, we had never left it," mut- 
tered 3ir Gervaise, so low th^ his companion did not heaar 
him. Then he added, in a Imider tone, " Our duty, hoiif- 
€veft Js very simple. We have only to obey orders ; and it 
seefns that the young man has do naval force to sustain 
hin^. We shall probably be sent to watcfi Bx:est, or I'Qrienty 
or soipe other pprt. Monsieur must be kept in, let wh^t 
will happen.'' 

^' i rather think it would he better to let him out. our 
chances on the high seas being at least ^ good as his own. 
.1 £un no friend to hlocl^ides, which strike me as an un- 
English mode of carrying on a ^ar." 

** You are right enough, Dick) in the main," returned Sir 
Gervaise, lauj^ipg. 

** Ay» and gn the maio, Oakes. I sincerely hope the 
First I^rd will not send a man like you, who are every way 
m capable of givipg an account of your enemy with plenty 
of seaS-oom, on duty so scurvy as a blockade." 

" A man like ^/ Why a man like me, in particular ? 
I trust Z a^ to have the pleasure of Admiiral JBluewater's 
coi?iptiny, advice, and assistance ?" 

•** An kjferior never can know, Sir Gervaise, where it may 
^^ the pleasure of his superiors to order him." 

" tlbsEt distinction of superior and inferior, Bluewater, will 
one day lead you' into a confounded scrape, I fear. If you 
consider Charles Stuart your sovereign, it is not probable 
that orders: issued by a servant of Kipg George will be. mUioh 
respected. I hppe you" will |do nothing hastily, or without 
consulting your oldest and truest friend !" 

5'.Qfi372B 
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''You know my sentiments, and there is little use in 
dwelling on them, now. So long as the quarrel was between 
my own country and a foreign land,* I have been content to 
serve ; but when my lawful prince, or his son and heir, 
comes in this gallant and chivalrous manner, throwing him- 
self, as it might be, into the very arms of his subjects, con- 
fiding all to their loyalty and spirit ; it makes such an appeal 
to every nobler feeling, that the heart finds it difficult to re- 
pulse. I could have joined Norris, with right good will, in 
dispersing and destroying the armament that Louis XV. Mis 
sending against us, in this very cause ; but here every thing 
is English, and Englishmen have the quarrel entirely to 
themselves. I do not see how, as a loyal subject of my 
hereditary prince, I can welkreffain from joining his stand- 
ard." 

" And would you, Dick Bluewater, who, to my ce^rtain 
knowledge, were sent on board ship at twelve years of age, 
and who, for more than forty years, have been a man-of- 
war's-man, body and soul ; would you now strip your old 
hulk of the sea- blue that has so long covered and become it, 
rig yourself out like a soldier, with a feather in your hat, — 
ay, d— e, and a camp-kettle on your arm, and follow a 
drummer, like one of your kinsmen. Lord Bluewater*s fel- 
lows of the guards? — ^for of sailors, your lawful prince, as 
you call him, hasnt enough to stopper his conscience, or to 
whip the tail of his coat, to keep it from being torn to tat- 
ters by the heather of Scotland. If you do follow the ad- 
venturer, it must be in some such character, since I question 
if he can xxiUster a seaman^ to tell him the bearings of Lon- 
don from Perth." * 

" When I join him, he will be better off." 

'* And what could even you do alone, among a parcel of 
Scotchmen, running about their hills undksr bare potest Your 
signals will not manoBuvre regiments, and as for manoeuvring 
in any other manner, you know nothing. No — no ; stay 
where you are, and help an old friend with knowledge that 
is useful to him.^^1 should be afraid to do a dashing thing, 
unless I felt the certainty of having you in my van, to strike 
the first blow ; or in my rear, to brins mei>fr, handsomely." 

"You would be afraid of nothing, Gervaise Oakes, 



94)^}ier I stood at ^rour .eIl)Dw, or w^ tff. ixi ^S^tJioid. 
Fear is not your failing, though tetnerity may be." 

>< Tl)e»L I want your.preseace to keep me within the bounds 
pf ,f^a^9ony^ isaid Sir Qeryaise, stopping $hort in his w^, 
and looking his friend snailingly in the face. '^I^ soxpe 
^oode, or ot^eir, I always need your sud." 

*' I ^ocief/Btand the meaning of your words. Sir <jrexvai||»i 
ftQd appii^iQte the feeling that dictates them. You must 
l»a)^e a.per^t cpnvicdon that I will do nothing hastily, jEuid 
that I ^ill ^tray no trust. When I turn my back on Iti^g 
.George, it 'Will be loyally, in one sense, whatever he may 
^i^ ;of it ip another i and when I join Prince Charles lE^d- 
wa|4, itilwSl k!& with a conscience that he need not ]be 
ashamed to probe. What names he bears ! They are the 
4^igl»atipt)s of ancient £nglLsh sovereigns, end ought of 
ihea^veis, t^ Awaken the sensibilities of Englishmen." 

^' Ay, Charles in particular," r^urhed the vice-adipiral, 
with'soine>(hing like a sneer, " There's the second Charles, 
for in^taiKieT-TSt.. Cha^lasi as our good host. Sir Wycberly, 
mi^t,<^l hiifi' — -he is a pattern prince fbr Englishmen fto 
admire. Then his father was of the school of the St^ir- 
Qiap^r martyrs !" 

•* JBoth Wf^^ lineal descendants of the Conqueror, and of 
ihe S^xojn princes ; and both united the double titles to the 
throne^ in ^eir sacked persons* I have always considerpd 
Gjbftfles I|. as the victim of the rebeHious conduct of his 
-subjects, rather than vici^K|s« He was driven abroad into a 
most Gorrii^ stJ^te <ji society, and-was perverted by cwr 
wickedness. As to the father, he was the ^l St. Charl^ 
lordi^ jmartyred saint he was; dyipg for true religion, as 
well as fi». bis legal rights. Then the Edwards— ^gjorious 
fellpwal -T-jfem^mber that they ws^e all but one Plantage* 
iiete; a nam^ of itself, to rouse an Englishman's firef 

" And yet Ae m^y diflference between the right of these 
very PWntagenets to the throne^ and that of 5ie reigning 
prveiee^is, th# one.produced a revolution by the strong.hand, 
aqcl the o^r was produced by a revolution that qame frqm 
the nation. I do not know that your Plantagenets ejver didv 
any thing for a navy ; the only real source of England's 
po*rc3f aod'i^y. J) — -^, Dick, if I think so much of 
ypur |^l«Q(M0nets, njiUir all !" ' 

9* ' 
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« And yet the name of Oakes is to be met with aaicMig 
their bravest knishts, and most faithitil foHowers.'' - • 

«* The Oakes, Tikfe the pines, have been timbers in every 
ship that has floated,'' returned the vice-admiral, half-uncon- 
scious himself, of the pun he was making. 

For more than a mmute Sir Gervaise continued his walk, 
hb head a little inclined forward, like a mbn who pondered 
deeply on some matter of interest. Then, suddenly stop- 
ping, he turned towards his friend, whom he regarded for. 
near another minute, ere he resumed the discourse. 

** I wish I could fairly get you to exercise your excellent 
reason on this matter, Dick," he said, after the pause ; ^^ then 
I should be certain of having secured you on the side of 
liberty." 

Admiral filuewater merely shook his head, but he continued 
silent, as if he deemed discussion altogether supereroga- 
tory. During this pagse, a gentle tap at the door announced 
a visiter ; and, at the request to enter, Atwood made his ap- 
pearance. He held in his hand a large package, which 
bore on the envelope the usual stamp that indicated it wbls 
s^nt on public service. 

" I beg pardon, Sir Grervaise," commenced the secretary, 
who always proceeded at once to business, when business 
was to be done ; " but His Majesty's service will not adnnit 
of delay. This packet has just come to hand, by the arrival 
of an express, which left the admiralty only yesterday noon." 

". And how the devil did he know where to find me I" ex- 
claimed the vice-admiral, holding out a hand to receive the 
communication. 

"It is all owing to this young lieutenant's forethdiight in 
following up the Jacobite intelligence to a market-to#n. 
The courier was bound to Falmouth, as fast As post-horses 
could carry him, When he heard, luckily, that the fleet lay 
at anchor, under Wycheconrtbe Head ; and, quite as luckil^^^ 
he is an officer who had the intelligence to know that you 
would sooner get the despatches, if he turned aside, and 
.canfe hither; by land, than if he went on to Falmouth, got 
aboard the sloop that was to sail with him, for the Bay of 
Biscay, and came round here by water." 

Sir Grervaise smiled at this sally, which was one in keep- 
ing with all Atwood's feelings; for the secretary had ma- 
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tuxed,a systemof expieaaes, whioh> to his great mbitifiGBtidn, 
hisK patron laughed at, and the admiralty entirely overlooked. 
No time was lost, however, in the way of business ; the 
secretary having ^aced the candles on a table, where Sir 
Gervaise took a chair, and had already broken a seal. The 
process of reading, nevertheless^ was stidd^y interrupted 
hy the vice-admirars looking up, and exclaiming-^- 

** Why, you are not about to leave us, Bluewater ?" 

**^ou may. have private business wirii Mr. Atwood, Sir 
Grervaise,^ and perhaps I had better retire." 

Now, it so happ^ned^ that while Sir Gervaise Oakes had 
never, by look or syllable, as he confidently believed, be- 
trayed the secret of his friend's Jacobite - propensities, 
Atwood was perfectly aware of their existence. Nor had 
the latter obtained his knowledge by any unworthy means. 
tie had been neither an eavesdropper, nor an inquirer into 
private communications, as so oflen happens around the per- 
"^ns of men in high trusts ; all his knowledge having -been 
obtained through native se^ci^y and unavoidable opportuni- 
Tties. On the present occasion, the secretary, with the tact 
.of a man of experience, felt that his presence might be di3* 
pensed with ; and he cut short the discussion between the 
two admirals, by a very timely remark of his own. 

** I have left the letters uncopied, Sjr Xjrervaise," he said, 
** and will go and finish* them. A message by Locker*'— 
this was Sir Getvaise's body-servant—" will bring me back 
at a moment's notice, should you need me a^in to-night." 

" That Atwood has a surprising instinct, for a Scotch- 
man !" exclaimed the vice-admiral, a^ soon as the door was 
closeAon the secretary. " He not only knows when he is 
wanted, but when lie is not wanted. The last is an extra- 
ordinary attainment, for one of his nation." 

" And one that an Englishman may do well to emulate," 
returned Bluewater. " It is possible my company rtiay be 
dispeao^ with, also, just at this important moment." 

".You are not so much afraid of the Hanoverians, Dick, 
as to ruh away from their hand- writing, are ye ! Ha — 
what 's this ?— As I live, a packet for yourself, and directed 
to * Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Bluewatfer, K. B.' By the 
liOrd, n^y old boy, they 've given you the red riband at 
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last 1 lliis JB~an honour well earnedy aodl which may be 
fitly worn," 

" '^Tis rather unexpected, I must own. The letter, homr- 
ever, cannot be addressed to me, as I am not a knight of 
the JBath," 

*^ This is rank nonsense. Open the packet, at onde, or I 
will do k for you. Are there two Dick Bluewaters in the 
world, or anotlier rear*admiral of the same name V^ 

*' I would rather not receiv-e a letter that does not atrictly 
bear my address," returned the other, ccddly. 

" As I 'U be sworn this does. But liand it to me, 'since 
you are so scrupulous, and I will do that smaH service for 
you." 

As this was said, Sir Gervaise tore aside the seab ,* anij, 
afi he proceeded rather summarily, a ied riband was soon 
uncased and fell upon the carpet. The other usual insignia 
of the Bath made their appearance, and a letter was £onind 
ameng them, to explain Jhe meaning of all. Every thing 
was in due form, and went to acquaint* Rear«>Admiral Blue- 
water, that His Majesty had been gradoualy pleased to con- 
fer on liim one of the vacant red ribands of the day, as a 
reward for his eminent services on dlfierent occasions. 
There was even a short communication from the premier, 
expressing the great satisfaction of the ministry in thus being 
able to second the royal pleasure, with hearty good wilL 

" Well, what do you think of that, Richard Bluewater I" 
asked Sir Gervaise, triumphantly. '< Did I not. always ti^l 
you, that sooner or later, it must oome." 

*'It has come too late, then," coldly returned the ot)ier, 
laying the riband, jewels, and letters quietly on th% table. 
*'This is an honour, I can receive, how^ only from way 
rightful prince» None other can legally create a knight of 
the Bath." 

" And pray, Mr. Richard Bluewater, who made you a 
captain, a commander, a rear-admiral 1 Do you believe me 
an impostor, because I wear this riband on authority no 
better than that of the house of 'Hanover ? Am I, or am 1 
not, in your Judgment, a vice-admiral of the red ?" 

" I maike a. great distinction, Oakes, between mnk in the 
navy, and a mere personal dignity. Ip the one case, ydu 
serve youi;^untry, and give quite as much as you receive ; 
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whereas, in the other, it is a grace to confer consideration 
on (he person honoured, without such an equivalent as can 
find an apology for accepting a rank illegally conferred," 

" The devil take your distinctions, which would unsettle 
every thing, and render the service a Babel. If I am a 
vice-admiral of the red, I am a knight of the-Bath ; and, if 
you are a rear-admiral of the wfaife, you are also a knight 
of that honourable order. All comes from the same source 
of authority, and the same fountain of- honour." 

** I do not view it thus. Our commissions are from the 
admiralty, which represents the country ; but (lenities come 
from the prince who happens to reign, let hi* title be what 
it may." 

" Do you happen to think Richard III. a usurper, or a 
lawful prince I" 

*' A usurper, out of all question ; and a murderer to boot. 
His name should be struck from the list of English kingsv 
I never hear it, without execrating him, and his deeds." 

" Pooh-*-pooh, Dick, this is talking more like a poet, than 
a seamam. If only one-half the sovereigns who deserve to 
be execrated had their namiss eifilsed, the list of even our 
CngHsh kfngs would be rather short ; and some countries 
ttrould be without .historical kings at all. However much 
ftichard III. may deserve cashiering in this summary man^ 
ner, his peers arid laws are just as good as any other 
wnce's peers and laws. Witness the Duke of Norfolk^for 
instance." 

** Ay, that cannot be helped by me ; but it w in my power 
to prevent Richard Bluewater's being made a knight of the 
Bath, by George 11. ; and the power shall be used." 

" It would seem not, as he is already created; and I dare 
to say, gazetted." 

" The oaths are not yet taken, and it is, at least, an Eng- 
lishman's birth-right, to decline an honour; tf^ indeed^ this 
can be esteemed an honour, at all." 

" Upon my word. Rear- Admiral Sir Richard Bluewater, 
you are disposed to be complimentary, to-night ! The un- 
worthy knight present, and all the rest of the order, arc 
infinitely indebted to you 1" . 

" Your case and mine, Oakes, are essentially different," 
returned the oth^r, with some emotion in his voice and man* 
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ner. ^ Your^ ritond waa fairly wop, fij^ng the battles 
of England, ajnd can be wocn witk credit to yourself and to 
your country ; but these baubles are sent to me, at a mo- 
ment when a rising was finreseen, and as a sop to keep me 
in good-humour, as weil as to prof^tiate the whole Blue- 
water interest." 

" That is pure conjecture, and I dare say will prove to be 
altogether a mistake. Here are the despatches to speak for 
themselves ; And, as it is scarcely possible that the ministry 
should have known of this rash movement of the Pretender's 
son, more than a few days, my life on it, the dates will show 
that your riband was bestowed before the enterpri$e was 
even suspected." 

- As Sir Gervaise commenced, with his constitutional ardour, 
to turn over the letters, as soon as his mind was directed t0 
this particular object, Admiral Bkiewater resumed his seat, 
awaiting the ' result, with not a little curiosity ; though, a^ 
the' same time, with a smile of incredulity. The examiaa^ 
tion disappointed Sir Gervaise dakes. The dates proved 
that the ministers were better informed than he had sup- 
posed; ibr it appeared ilbey had been apprised about the 
time he was himself of the intended mbvement. His ordei^ 
were to bring the fleet north, and in subi^ance to do the very 
thing his own sagacity liad dictated. So far ^very thing 
was well ; and he could not entertain a doubt about jheceiv- 
ing the hearty approbation of his superiors, for the course 
he had taken. But here his gratification ended ; for, op 
looking at the dates of the dil^rent communicatioi^, it was 
evident that the red riband was bestowed a^jer the intelli- 
gence of the Pretender's movement had reached London. A 
private tetter, from a friend at the Board of Admiralty, too, 
spoke of his own probable promotion to the rank of admiral 
of the blue; and mentioned several other /similar pre- 
fermhnts, in a way to show that the government Was fortify- 
ing itself, in the present crisis, as much as possible, by 
favours. This was a politic mode of procedure, with .wdi- 
Wry men, it is true ; but with officers of the elevaiioa of 
mind, and of the independence of character of our two admi* 
rals, it was most likely to produce disgust. 

" D n 'em, Dick," cried Sir Grervaise, as he threw 

•^own the last letter of the ^paekage; witJl Ho lUtle siga of 
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feelipg ; •* yoa might tal^e St, Paul, or even Wychecombe^j 
dead brother, St. James the less,- and put him at court, and 
he would come out a thorough blackguard, in a week !" 

"That is not the common opinion ^oncerntpg a court 
education," quietly replied the friend ; " most people fancy- 
ing that the place gives refinement of manners, if not of 
sentiment." 

** Poh — poh — ^you and I have no need of a dictionary to 
understand each other. I call a man who never trusts to a 
generous motive — who thinks it always necessary to bribe 
or cajole — who has no idea of any thing's being done with- 
out its direct quid pro quo, a seurvy blackguard, though he 
has the airs and graces of Phil. Stanhope, or Chesterfield, 
as he is now. What do you think them chaps at the Board, 
talk of doing, by way of clinching my loyalty, at this blessed 
juncture f ' 

" No doubt to get you raised to the peerage. I see no- 
thing so much out of the way in the thing. You are of one 
of the oldest fanftilies of England, are the sixth baronet by 
inheritance, and have a noble landed estate, which is none 
the worse for prize-money. Sir Gervaise Oakes of Bowl- 
dero, would make a very suitable Lord Bowldero*" 

" If it were only that, I shouldn't mind it 5 for nothing is 
easier than to refuse a peerage. I 've done that twice al- 
ready, and can do it a third time, at need. But one can't 
very well reffise promotion in his regular profession ; and, 
here, just as a true gentleman, would depend on the princi- 
ples of an officer, the hackneyed consciences oi your cour- 
tiers have suggested the expediency of making Gervaise 
Oakes an admiral of the blue, by way of sop 1 — me, who 
was made vice-admir%} of the red, only six months since, 
and who take an honest pride in boasting that every com- 
mission, from the lowest to the highest, has been fkirly 
earned in battle !" 

" They think - it a more delicate service, perhaps, for a 
' gentleman to be true to the reigning house, when so loud an 
appeal is made to his natural loyalty ; and therefore class 
the self-conquest with a victory at sea I" 

" They are so many court- lubbers, and I should like to 
faare an opportunity of speaking my mind to them. I '11 
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not take the new commiasion ; for every one must see» Dick, 
that it is a' sop." 

" Ay, that's just my notion, too, about the red riband ; 
and I '11 not take tiat. You have liad the riband these ten 
years, have declined the peerage twice, and their only 
chance is the promotion. Take it you ought, and must, 
however, as it will be the means of pushing on some four or 
five poor devils, who have been wedged up to honours, in 
this manner, ever since they were captains. I am glad they 
do not talk of promoting me, for I should hardly know how 
to refuse such a grace. There is great virtue in parchment, 
wkh all us military men." , 

" Still it must be parchment fairly won. 1 think you are 
wrong, notwithstanding, Bluewater, in talking of refusing 
the riband, which is so justly your due, for a dozen dif- 
ferent acts. There is not a man in the service, who has 
been less rewarded for what he has done, than yourself." 

" I am sorry to hear you give this as your opinion ; for 
^ just at this moment, I would rather think that I have no 
cause of complaint, in this way, against the reigning family, 
or its mijlisters. I 'm sure I was posted when quite a young 
man, and since that time, no one has been lifled over my 
head." 

The vice-admiral looked intently at his friend ;- for never 
before had he detected a feeling which betrayed, as he fan- 
cied, so settled a determination in him to quit the service of 
. the powers that were. Acquainted from boyhood with all 
the workings of the other's mind, he perceived that the rear- 
admiral had been endeavouring to persuade himself that no 
selfish or unworthy motive could be assigned to an act 
which he felt to proceed from disin^rested chivalry, just as 
he himself broke out with his expression of an opinion that 
no officer had been less_ liberally rewarded for his profes- 
sional services than his friend. While there is no greater 
mystery to a, selfish manager, than a m^n of disinterested 
temperament, they .who feel and submit to generous im- 
pulses, understand each other with an instinctive facility. 
When any particular individjjal is .prone to believe that 
there is a predominance of good over evil in the world he 
inhabits, it is a sign of inexperience or of imbecility ; but 
when one acts and reasons as if all honour and virtue are 
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extinct; he furnishes th6 faesft possible argumeat against his 
owil texidencies and character. It has otlea been remarked 
that stronger -friendships are made betweein those who have 
different personal peculiarities, than between those whose 
sameness of ^ling and impulses would be leas likely to. 
keep interest alive ; but, in all cases of intimacies, there 
must be great identity of principles, and even of tastes in 
matters at all connected with motives, in order ta ensure 
respect, among those whose standard of opinion is higher 
than common, or syinpathy among those -with whom it is 
lewer. Sdch .was the fact, as . respected Admirals Oakes 
cmd Bluewater. No two men could be less alike in tempera- 
ment, or character, physically, and in some senses, mcn^Uy 
considered ; but, when it came to principles, or. all those 
tastes er feelings that are allied to principles, there was a 
strong native, as well as acquired affinity. This union of 
sentiment was increased by common habits, and professional 
oareera so long and so closely united, as to be almost identic 
cal. ' Nothing was easier,, consequently, than for Sir Ger* 
vaiae' Oakes to comprehend the workings of Admiral Blue^ 
water's mind, as the latter endeavoured to believe he had 
been fairly treated by the existing government. Of course, 
the reasoning jvhich passed through the thoughts of Sir 
Gervaise, on this occasion, required much less time than we 
have taken to explain its nature ; and, afler regarding his 
friend intently, as already related^ for a i<&v seconds, he 
answered as ^lows ; a good deal in^enced, unwittingly to 
himself, with the wish to check the other's Jacobite propen- 
sities. 

" I am sorry not to be able to agree with you, Dick," he 
said, with some warmth. ** So ^r from thinking you well 
treated, by any ministry, thei^ twenty years, I think yon 
have been very ill treated. Your rank you have, beyond 
a question ; for of that no braveofficer can well be deprived 
in a regulated service ; but, have you had the comaumds to 
which you are entitled ? — I was a commander-in-chief when 
only a rear-admiral of the blue ; and then how long did I 
w^r a broad pennant, before I got a flag, at all V 

"You fbi^t how much I have been with you. When 
two serv6 together, one must command, and the other must 
obey.. So far from complaining of these Hanoverkm Boards, 

Vol. I. 10 
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and First Lords, it seems to me that they have always kept 
in vieiar the hollowness of their claims to the throne, and 
have felt a desire to purchase honest men by their favpurs." 

^' You are the strangest fetlow, Dick Bluewater, it has 

ever been my lot to fall in with I D e me, i£ I believe 

you know always, when you are ill treated. There are a 
dozen men in service, who have had separate commands, 
and who are not half as well entitled to them^ as you are 
yourself." 

^'* Come, come,Oakes, this is getting to be pu^rilcy^ibr two 
,oid fellows, turned of fifty. You very well kiK>w that I 
' was offered just as good a fleet, as this of your own, with a 
choice of the whole list of fiag-ofHcers below me, to pick a 
junior from ; and, so, we '11 say no more about It. As re* 
spects their red riband, however, it may go a-b^ging for 
me." - 

Sir Grervaise was about to answer in his former vein, 
when a tap at the door announced the presence of another 
visiter. This time the door opened on the person of Gal- 
Jeygo, who had been included in Sir Wycherly's hospitable 
plan of entertaining every soul who immediately belonged 
to the suite of Sir Gervaise. 

" Wh^t the d — I has brought yow here !" exclaimed the 
yice«admiral, a little warmly ; for he did not relish an inter- 
ruption just at this moment. " Recollect you 're not oa 
board the Plantagenet, biit in the dwelling of a gentleman, 
where there are both butler and housekeeper, and who have 
no occasion for your advice, or authority, to keep things in 
order." 

" Woll,, there, Sir Grervaise I doesn't agree with you the 
least bit ; for I thinks as a ship's st§ward— rl mean a cabin 
steward, and a good 'un of the quality — might do a great 
deal of improvement in this, very house. The cook and I 
has had a- partic'lar dialogue on tliem matters, already } 
and I mentioned to her the names of seven different dishes, 
every one of which she quite as good as admitted to me, 
was just the same as so much gospel to her" 

" I shall have to quarantine this fellow, in the long run, 
Bluewater I I do believe if I were to take him to Lambeth 
Palace, or even to St. James's, he 'd thrust his oar into the 
archbishop's benedictions, or the queen's caudle-cup !" 
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** Well,- Sir Gervaise, where would be the ^at harm, ^f 
I did 1 A man as knows the use of an oar, may be trusted 
with one, even in a church, or an abbey. When youir 
honour comes to hear what the dishes was, as Sir Wy- 
cheriy's cook Bad never heard on, you 11 think it as greal a 
cur'osity as I do myself. If I had just leave to name 'em 
. over, I think as both you gentlemen would look at it as 
remarkable." / 

. ** What are they, Galleygo ?" inquired Bluewater, put- 
ting one of his long legs over an arm of the adjoining chair, 
an order to indulge himself in a yarn with his friend's stew- 
ard, with greater freedom ; fof he greatly delighted in GaU 
feygo's peculiarities ; seeing just enough of the f^ow to 
find amusement, without annoyance in them. " I '11 an- 
_ swer for Sir Gervaise, who is always a little diffident about 
boasting of the superiority of a ship, over a house." . , 

" Yes, your hopour, that he is — that is just one of Sir 
Jarvy's weak p'ints, as a body might say. Now, I never 
goes ashore, without trimming sharp up, and luffing athwart 
every person*s hawse, I fall in with ; which is as much as 
to tell 'em, I belongs to a flag-ship, and a racer, and a craft 
as hasn't her equal on salt-water ; no disparagement to the 
bit of bunting at (he mizzen-top-galiant-mast-head of the 
Caesar, or to the ship that carries it. I hopes, as we are 
so well acquainted, Admiral Bluewater^ no o^nee will be 
taken." - 

"Where none is meant, none ought to be taken, my 
friend. Now let us hear your bill-of-fare." 

« Well, sir, the very first dish I mentioned to Mrs. Larder, 
Sir Wycherly's cook, was lobscous ; and, would you be- 
lieve it, gentlemen, the poor woman had n^ver heard of it ! 
I began with a light hand^ as it might be, just not to over- 
whelm her with ' knowledge, at a blow, as Sir Jarvy capti'^ 
vated the Fr^ch frigate with the upper tier of guns, that he 
might take her alive, like." 

" And the lady knew nothing of a lobscdus-^ neither of 
its essence, nor nature ?" 

** There 's no essences as is ever put in a lobscous, be- 
sides potaties, Admiral Bluewater ; thof we make 'em in the 
old PraBter"-^na«/icc for Plantagenet — ^** in so liquorish a 
fashion, you might well think they even had Jamaiky, in 
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%m. No, potftties is the esseaee of lolwcoua ; and a v«iy 
good thing is a potatie, Sir Jarvy, when a sjiiip^s company 
has been on salted oakinu for a few months." 

" Well, what was the next dish the good woman broke 
down under ?" asked the rear-admiral, fearful the master 
might order the servant to quit the room; while he, himaell^ 
was anxious to get rid of any further political discussion. • 

" Well, sir, she knowed no more of a chowder, than if 
the sea wern't in the neighbourhood, and th^e wern't such 
a thing as a fish in all England. When I talked to her of 
a chowder, she gave in, like a Spaniard at the fourth or fiflh 
broadside.'^ 

" Such ignorance is di^raceful, and betokens a decline in 
civilization I But, you hoisted out more knowledge lor her 
benefit, Galleygo — small doses of learning are poor thingfr.'* 

" Yes, your honour ; just like weak grog — burning the 
priming, without starting the shot. To be sure, I did. Ad- 
miral Blue; I just named to her burgo^ and then I men- 
tioned dufif (anglice dough) to her, but she denied that there 
was any such things in the cookery-book. Do you know, Sir 
J^rvy, as these here shore crafi get their dinners, as our 
master gets the sun ; all out of a book, as it might be. 
Awful tidings, too, gentlemen, about the Pretender's son ; 
and I s'pose we shall have to take the fleet up into Scotland, 
as I fancy them 'ere sogers wiU not make much of a hand ^ 
in settling law ?" , 

♦* And have you honoured us with a visit, just to give us 
an essay on dishes, and to tell us what you intend to do 
with the fleet?" demanded Sir Gervaise, a little more sternly 
than he was accustomed to speak to the steward. 

" Lord bless you. Sir Jarvy, I didn't dream of one or 
t'other I As- for telling you, or Admiral Blue, (so the sea- 
men used to call the second in rank,) here, anything about 
k^scous, or cbowdeyr, why, it would be carr^ring coals to 
New Market. I 've fed ve both with all such articles, when 
ye was nothing but young gentlemen ; and when yod was 
no 16nger young gentlemen, too, but a couple of sprightly * 
luffs, of nineteen. And as for moving the fleet, I know, 
well enough, that will never happen, without our talking it 
Over in tibe old Planter's cabin f which is a much more 
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natural ^lace Ipr such a discouise, than any house in EDg*^ 
land!" 

** May I take the liberty of inquiring, then, vifhsAdid bring 
you here^*' - ^ 

"That you may, with aH my heart, Sir Jarvy, for I likes 
to answer your questions. My errand is not to your honour 
this time, though you are my master. It 's no great matter, 
after alU being just to hand this bit of a letter overto Admi- 
ral Blue," ' 

" And where did this letter come from, and how did it 
happen to fall into your hands?" demanded Bluewater, 
looking at the superscffiption, the writing of which^ he ap- 
peared to recognise, yjfafi i: . 

" It hails frofn Lun'hunj I hear ; and they *tell me it's to 
be a great secret that you 've got it, at all. The bistiary of 
the matter is just this« An. officer got in to-night, with 
orders for us, carrying sail as hard, as his shay would beac 
It se^DS he fell ifr with Masier At wood, as be made bis land- 
fall, and being acquainted with 'that gentleman, he just 
whipped out his orders, and sent 'em off to the right man. 
Then he iaid his. course for tbe landing, wishing to get 
aboard of the Dublin, to which he is ordered; but falling 
in with our barge, as I landed, he wanted to know the v^here- 
away of Admiral Blue, here; believing him to be afloat. 
Some 'un teiling him as I was a friend and servant of both 
admirals, as it might be, he turned himself oyer to me for 
advice. So I promised to deliver the letter,. as I had a thou- 
sand afore, and knowed the way of doing such things ; and 
he gives me the letter, under special orders, like ; that is to 
say, it was to be handed to the rear-admtral as it might be 
under the lee of the mizzen-sla)f-sail, or in a private faishion. 
Well) gei^lemen, you both knows I understand that, tod, 
and ^o I undertook the job/' . . - 

"And I have got to be so insignificant a. person that I 
pass for no one, in your discriminating mind, Master Gal- ' 
ley go !" exclaimed the vice-admiral, sharply. " I have siis* 
pected as mu^h, these five-and-twenty years." 

"Lord bless you. Sir Jarvy, how. flag-officers will make 

mistakes sometimes I They 're mortal, I says to the people 

of the galley, and have their appetites false, just like the 

young gentlemen, when they get athwart-hawse of a bodfi, 

10* 
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]t.fl&ya« Now, I count AdmiratBiue nud yofxtaeAf pret^ 
much as one man, seeing that you keep few, or* no secrets 
from each other. I know'd ye both as young gentlemen, 
and then you loved one another like twins; and th^i I 
know'd ye as luffs, when yeM walk the deck. the whole 
watch, spinning yarns ; and then I know'd ye as Pillardees 
and Arrestee, though one pillow might have answered ibr 
both I and as for Arrest, I never know'd either of ye to get 
into that scrape. As for telling a secret to one,. I 've al- 
ways looked upon it as pretty miich telling it to t' other." 

The two admirals exchanged glances, and the look of . 
kindness Ihat each met in the eyeaiof his friend removed 
every shadow that had been cast ati^art their feeHngs, by 
the previous discourse. .* ' 

** That will do, Galleygo," returned Sir Grervaise, mildly. 
^' You 're a good fellow in the main, though a vilianously 
rough one — " 

^ A little of oid Boreus, Sir larvy," inflrrupted the stew- 
ard, with a grim smile ; *' but it blows harder at sea than 
it does ashore. These chaps on liemd, ar'n't battened dowa, 
and caulked for such weatiher, as we sons of Neptun' is ob- 
ligated to face." 

<' Quite true, and so good-night. Admiral Bluewater and 
myself wish to confer together, for half an hour; all that it 
is proper for you to know, shall be communicated another 
time." 

" Good-night, and God bless your honourp Good-night, 
Admiral Blue : we three is the men as can keep any secret 
as ever floated, let it draw as much water as it pleases." 

Sir Gervaise Oakes stopped in^his walk, and gazed at hsi 
friend with manifest interest, as he perceived that Admintl 
Bluewater was running over his letter for the. third time. 
Being now without a witness, he did not hesitate to express 
bi^ apitrehensions. 

'• 'Tis as Lfeared, Dick !" he cried. « That letter is from 
some prominent partisan of Edward Stuart ?" 

The xear-admiral turned his eyes on the face of his friend^ 
with an expression that was difficult to read ; and then he 
xan over th^ contents, of the epistle, for the fourth time. 

" A set of precious rascals they are; Gervaise I" at length 
the o-ear-admii^l exclaimed. " If the wliole court was 



oulled, I qoe^tion if ei^itngh iu^nesty ooidd be fouod to leaven 
one purban scoundrel. Tell me if you know this hand, 
Oakes 7 I qu^tjon if you ever s«lw it before." 

The superscription of the letter was held out to Sir Gretv 
vai^e, wbp* c^Aer a clQse examinatioa^ declared himself 
unacquainted with the writing/ 

" I thought as much,", resumed Bluewater, cauefully tear- 
ing the signature from the bottom of the page, and burning 
it in a candle ; *\ let this disgraceful part of the secret die, 
at least. The fellow who wrote this, has put ' confidential * 
at the top of -his miaerable scrawl ; a^ a most confident 
scoundrel he is, for hi^ pains.. However, no man has a 
right to thrust himself, in this rude maiiher, between n>e and 
my oldest friend ; and least of all will I consent to keep this 
piece of treachery from youf knowledge, I do more than 
the rascal merits in concealing liis tiame ; neieertheiess, I 
shall not deny myself the pleasure of sending him such an 
answer as he deserves. Read that,Oakes, and then say if 
keelhauling would be too good for the writer," 

Sir Gervaise took the letter in silence, though w«A without 
great surprise, and began to peruse it. As he proceeded, 
the colour mounted to his tem^es, and once he dropped his 
hand, to cast a look of wonder and indignation towards his 
con^aniom T^ the reader may see how much occasion 
there was for both these feelings, we shall give the comma- 
nicatipn entire. It was couched in the following words : 

- * • 

" Dear Admiral Bluewater : 

'' Our ancient friendship, and I am proud to add, aiQoity 
of blood, unite in inducing me to write a line, at this interest- 
ing moment. Of the resuk of this rash experiment of the 
Pretender's son, no prudent man can entertain a doubt. 
Still, the boy may give us some trouble, before he is dis- 
posed of, altogether. We look to all our friends, therefore, 
for their most efficient exertic«is, and most prudent co-opera- 
tion. On f^ouj every feliadce is placed ,• and I wish I^eould 
say as much for every jh.g*agicer afioaU Some, distrust-^ 
unmerited, I sincerely hope— exists in a very high quarter, 
touching the loyalty of d certain Gonimander-in-ehief, who 
is so completely under your observation, that it. is i^jt 
enough is done in hinting the fact to one of your, political 
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teadehcies. The king' said, this morning, * Veil, dere isfat 
Bluevater; of Am we are shftire a^ht of ter sun.' Yoa stand 
excellently well thercy to my great delight ; And I need only 
say, be watchful -and prompt. 
. '^. YourSj with the moc^ dncere faith and attachment, my 

dear Bluewater, &c., &c — ^ . 

- *< Exar-Adhihal Blubwatkb. • > 

" P. S.-^I have just heard that they liave sent you the red 
riband. The king himself, was in this." 

When Sir Gervarifse had perused .this precious epistle to 
himself, he read it sk>wly, and in a steady, clear voice, 
«loud. , When he had ended, he dropped the paper, and 
' stood gazing at his' friend. 

"One would think the fellow some exquisite satirist," 
said Bluewater, laughing, "/am to be vigilant, and see 
that f^au do not mutiny, and run away with the fleet to the 
• Highlands, one of these foggy mornings ^' Carry it up into 
Scotland, as Galteygo has it ! Now, what is your opinion 
of that letter r . 

" That all courtiers are knaves, BWi all princes ungrate- 
ful. I should think my loyalty to the good cause, if not to 
the man, the last in England to be suspected .'' 

" Nor is it suspected, in the smallest degreie. My life on 
it, neither the reigning monarchy nor his confidential ser- 
vants, are such arrant dunces, as to be guilty of so n^ch 
weakness. No, this masterly move is intended to secure 
me, by creating a confidence that they think no generous- 
minded, man would betray. It is a hook, delicately baited 
to catch a gudgeon, and not an order to watch a whale." 

" Can the scoundrels be so mean — nay, dare they be so 
bold 1 They must have known you would show me the 
ktten" ,. , 

" Not they— they have reasoned on my course, as they 
would OB their own. Nothing catches a weak man sooner 
than^ pretendied confidence o^ this nature ; -and I dare say 
this blackguard rates me just high^ enough to fancy I may 
- he duped in this flimsy manner. Put your mind at rest ; 
King George knows he may confide in you, while I think it 
probable / am distrusted." 



^ I hope, Dick, you do not suspect m^ discretion ! My 
own secret would not be half so sapred with me.'\ 

" I know that, full well. Of yow, I entertain no distrust j 
either in heart -or he^; of itify^f, I 'am not quite so cer- 
tain. When wefoely we do not always recLson; -and there 
is as much feeling, ad a»ytiiing elseyiA this matter/' 

" Not a liAe is there, in all my despatches, that go to be-~ 
tray the slightest distrust of me, or any one else. You «rd 
spoken of, hut it is in a manner to gratify you, rather than 
toalarm. Take, and read them all ; I intended to show 
them to ycHi^ as soon a^ we l?^d got through with tbatcmsed 
discussion/' ' 

As Sir Gervaiae concluded) he throw the w\j^ packngo 
of letters on |he table, b^ore his friencL - ~ 

*^ It¥dll be time enough) when you summon me regularly 
to a council of war," letumed Bluewater, laying the letters 
gently aside. <* Perhaps we had better sleep on this affair f 
in the morning we ^haU meet with cooler he^e, and jost » 
warm hearts." 

" Good-night, Dick," 9a.id Sir Gervaise, holding ^out both 
bands for the other to shake as he passed him) in quitting 
the room. ' ' 

" Goodtnighty Ger¥a)se 9 let this m^erable devil go over* 
boaf d» and think no more of him, I have half a mind to 
ask you for a .leave, tOf^morrow^ ju^ to run .up to London» 
and. cut off his ears." 

. 3ir Gervaise laughed and nodded his head, and the two 
friends parted, with feelings as kind as over had distinguished 
their remarkable career. 
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CHAPTER Vin* 

■* LoqI^ to *t, think on 't, I do not on to jeat 
Thursday is near ; lay hand on heart, advise ( 
• An* yo)> be mine, I *11 give you to my friend ; 

An* you be not, hang, peg, starve, die i* the streets" 
^ Romeo and Jtdiet. 

Wycheoombe Hall had most of the peculiarities of a 
bachelor's dwelling, in its internal government ; nor was it, 
in any manner, behind, or, it might be better to say, before, 
the age, in its modes and customs connected with jollifica- 
tions. When its nmster relaxed a little, the servants quite 
uniformly imitated his example. Sir Wycherly kept a 
plentiful table, and the servants' hall fared nearly as well as 
the dining-room ;^ the single article of wine excepted. lift 
lieu of the latter, however, was an unlimited allowance of 
double-brewed ale; and the difference in the potations was 
far more in the name than in the quality of the beverages. 
The master drank port ; for, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, few Bnglishmen bad better wine — and port, too, that 

'was by no means of a very remarkable delicacy, but v^bich, 
like those who used it, was rough, honest, and strong; 
while the servant had his malt liquor of the very highest 
stamp and flavour. Between indifferent wine and excellent. 
ale, the distance is not interminable ; and Sir Wycherly *8 
household was well aware of the fact, having frequently in- 

'Stituted intelligent practical comparisons, by means of which, 
all but the butler and Mrs. Larder had come to the conclu- 
sion to stand by the home-brewed. 

On the present occasion, not a soul in .the house was 
ignorant of the reason why the baronet was making a night 
of it. Every man, woman, and child, in or about the Hall, 
was a devoted partisan of the house of Hanover ; and as soon 
as it was understood that this feeling was to be manifested by 
drinking " success to King Gfeorge, and God bless him," on 
the one side ; ^nd ** confusion to the Pretender, and his mad 
son/' on the other ; all under the roof entered into the duty, 
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with a zeal that might have seated a usurper on a throne, 
if potations oould do it. 

When Admiral Biuewater, thereforQ, left the chamber of 
his friend, the signs of mirth and of a regular debauch were 
so very obvious, that, a little curiosity to watch the result, 
and a disinclination to go o£r to his ship so soon, united to 
in4uGe him to descend into the rooms below, with a view to 
^t a more accurate knowledge of the condition of the house- 
hold. In crossing the gre£Lt hall, to enter the drawing-room, 
he encountered Galleygo, when the following discourse todi; 
place.. _ . - 

** I should think the master-at-arms -has not done his duty, 
and doWsed the glim below, Master Steiii^ard," said (he rear- 
admiral, in his quiet way, as they met ; '^ the laughing, and 
singing, and hiccupping, are. all upon a very liberal. scale 
foe a respectable country-house.!' 

Galleygo touched the lock of hair on hi^ forehead, with 
one hand, and gave his trowsers a slue with the other, before 
he answered ; which be soon did, however, though with a 
voice a little thicker than was usual with him, on account 
of his having added a draught or two to those he had taken 
previously . to visiting Sir Gervaise's dressing-room; and 
which said additional draught or two, had produced some 
such efl[ect on his system, as the fresh drop produces on the 
cup that is already full. ' 

'" That 's just it, Admiral Blue," returned the steward, in 
passing good-humour, though still sober enough to nuuntain 
the decencies, after his own fashion ; " that 's just it, your 
honour. They 've passed the word below to let the lights . 
stand for further orders, and have turned the hands up.for*a . 
frolic. Such ale as they has, stowed in the lower ho^d of ' 
this house, like leaguers in the ground-tier, it does a body's 
heart good to conter'plate. All hands is bowsing up their _ , 
jibs on it, sir, and the old Hall will soon be carrying as 
much sail as she can stagger under. It 's nothing but loose- 
away and sheet-home." 

" Ay, ay, Galleygo, this may be well enough for the 
people of the household, if Sir Wycherly allows it; but it 
ill becomes the servants of guests to fall into this disorder. 
If I find Tom has done anything amiss,' he will hear more 
of it ; and as your own master is not here to admonish youy 
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III just take the liberty of doing it for him, since I know It 
vould mortify him exceedingly to learn that his steward 
had done anything to disgrace himself.'* 

** Lord bless your dear soul, Admiral Blue, take jtist as 
many liberties as you think fit, and I '11 never pocket one 
on 'em. I' know'd you, when you was only a young gen*. 
tteman, and now you 'te a rear. You 're close on our heels; 
and by the time we are a full adihiral, you '11 be somethinff 
like a vice. I looks upon you as bone of our booO) taaA 
fltesh of our flesh,*— Pillardees and Arrestees — and I no move 
minds a setting-down from your honour, than I does from 
Sir Jarvy, hisself." • 

" I believe that is true enough, Galleygo ; but take my 
tidVice, and knock off with the ale for to-night. Can you 
fell me how the land lies, with the rest of the compcmy V* 

" You couldn't have asked a better person, your honour, 
ifts I '<ve just been passing through all the rooms, from a sort 
of habit I has, sir ; for, d'ye see, I thought I was in the oM 
Planter, and that it was my duty to overlook everything, as 
. usual. The' last pull at the ale, put that notion in my head ; 
but it 's gone now, and I see how matters is. Yes sir, the 
.mainmast of a church isn't stifier and more correct-like, 
than my judgment is, at this blessed moment. Sir Wy- 
cherly guv' me a glass of his bhick-strap, as I ran through 
the dining-room, and told me to drink ' Confusion to the 
Pretender,' which I did, with hearty good- will ; but his 
liquor will no more lay alongside of the ale they 've down 
on the orlop, than a Frenchman will compare with an Eng- 
lishman. What 's your opinion. Admiral Blue, consarning 
this cruise of the Pretender's son, up in the Highlands of 
Scotland?" 

Bluewater gave a quick, distrustful glance at the steward, 
for he knew that the fellow was half his time in the out^ 
cabin and pantries of the Plantagenet, and he could not tdl 
how much of his many private dialogues with Sir Gervaise, 
might have been overheard. Meeting Mrith nothing but the 
unmeaning expression of one half-seas-over, his uneasiness 
instantly subsided. 

" I think it a gallant enterprise, Galleygo," he answered ; 
too manly even to feign what he did not believe ; " but I 
fear, as a cruise, it will not bring much prize-money. You 
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hare forgotten you wei« about to tell me how the land lies. 
Sir Wycherly, Mr. Button, Mr. Rotherham, are stfll at the 
taWe, I fancy — are these ail 1 What have become of the 
two young gentlemen ?" 

" There 's none ashore, sir," said Galleygo, promptly ; 
apeustomed to give that appellation only to midshipmen. . 

" I mean the two Mr. Wychecombes ; one of whom, I 
had forgot, is actually an officer.*' 

** Yes sir, and a most particlar fine officer he is, as every 
body says. Well, sir, he 's with the ladies ; while ms 
namesake has gone back to the table, and has put luff upon 
luff, to fetch up leeway.'* 

'* And the ladies — what have they done with themselves, 
in this scene of noisy revelry?" * 

" They 'se in yonder state-room, your honour. As soon 
as they found how the ship was heading, like all women- ' 
craft, they both makes for the best harbour they could run 
into. Yes, they *ise yonder.** 

As Gralleygb pointed to the door of the room he meant, 
Bluewater proceeded towards it, parting with 'the steward 
after a few more words of customary, but very useless cau- 
tion. The tap of the admiral w«^ answered by Wycherlyir 
in person, who opened the door, and made way for his su- 
perior to enter, with a respectful obeisance. There was but 
a single candle in the little parlour, in which the two females 
had taken refuge from the increasing noise of the debauch ; 
and this was due to a pious expedient of Mildred's, in extin- 
guishing the others, with a view to conceal the traces of. 
tears that were still visible on her own and her mother's 
cheeks. The rear-admiral was, at first, struck with this 
comparative obscurity ; but it soon appeared ta)nm appro- 
priate to the feelings of the party assembled in the room. 
Mrs. Dutton received him with the ease she had acquired in 
her early life, and the meeting^ passed as a matter of course, 
with persons temporarily residing under the same roof. 

**>Our friends appear to be enjoying themselves,^' said 
Bluewater, when a shout from the dining-room forced itself 
on the ears of all present. " The loyalty of Sir Wycherly 
seems to be of proof." 

« Oh ! Admiral Bluewater," exclaimed the distress^ wife, 
feeling, momentarily, getting the better of discretion ; " <to 

VoL.1.-^ ^11 
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you--eafi you call suc& a deaeoration of God's image, en- 
joyment ?" 

*' Not justly, perhaps, Mrs. Dutton ; and yet it is what 
millions mistake for it. This mode of celebrating any great 
event, and even of illustrating what we think our principles, 
is, I fear, a vice not only of our age, but of our country." 

" And yet, neither you, nor Sir Grervaise Oakes, I see, 
find it necessary to give such a proof of your attachment to 
the house of Hanover, or of your readiness to serve it with 
your time and persons." 

" You will remember, my good lady, that both Oakes and 
myself are flag-officers in command, and it would never do 
for us to fall into a debauch in sight of our own ships. I 
am glad to see, however, that Mr, Wychecombe, here, pre- 
fers such society as I find him in, to the pleasures of the 
table." 

' Wycherly bowed, and Mildred cast an expressive, not to 
say grateful, glance towards the speaker; but her mother 
pursued the discourse, in which she found a little relief to 
her suppressed emotion. 

'* God be thanked for that 1" she exclaimed, half-uncon- 
scious of the interpretation that might be put on her words ; 
'* All that we have seen of Mr. Wychecombe would lead as 
to believe that this is not an unul^ual, or an accidental for* 
bearance." 

- '^ So much the more fortunate for him. I congratulate 
you, young sir, on this triumph of principle, or of tempera- 
ment, or of both. We belong to a profession, in which the' 
bottle is an enemy more t6 be feared, than any that the king 
can give us. A sailor can call in no ally as efficient in 
subduing this mortal foe, as an intelligent and cultivated 
mind. The man who really ^^i7tX;«- much, seldom drinks 
much ; but there are hours-^nay weeks and months of idle- 
need in a ship, in which the- temptation to resort to unnatural 
excitement in quest of pleasure, is too strong for minds, that 
are not well fortified, to resist. This is particularly the 
case with commanders, who find themselves isolated "by 
jtheir rank, and oppressed with responsibility, in the privacy 
of their own cabins, and get to make a companion of the 
bottle, by way of seeking relief from uncomfortable thoughts, 
f^nd of creating a society of their own. I deem the critical 
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period of a sailor's life, to be the first few years of solitary 
command." 

" How true !-^how true !" murmured Mrs. Button. « Oh! 
that cutter — ^that cruel cutter !" 

The truth flashed upon the recollection of Biuewatef, at 
this unguarded, and instantly-regretted exclamation. Many 
years before, when only a captain himself, he had beien a 
member of a court-martial which cashiered a lieutenant 
of the name of Dutton, for grievous misconduct, while ia 
command of a cutter ; the fruits of the bottle. From the 
first, he thought the name familiar to him ; but so many 
similar things had happened in the course of. forty years' 
service, that this particular incident had been partially lost 
in the obscurity of time. It was now completely recalled, 
however ; and that, too, with all its attendant circumstanced 
The recollection served to give the rear-admiral renewed 
interest in the unhappy wife, and lovely daughter, of the 
miserable delinquent. He had been applied to, iat the time, 
for his interest in effecting the restoration of the guilty officec, 
or even to procure for him, the hopeless station he now 
actually occupied ; but he had sternly refused to be a party 
in placing any'man in authority, who was the victim of a 
propensity that not only disgraced himself, but which, in 
the peculiar position of a sailor, equally jeopaided the 
honour of the country, and risked the lives of all around 
Him. He was aware that the last application had been suc- 
cessful, by means of a court influence it was very unusual 
to exert in cases so insignificant; and, then, he had, for years, 
lost sight of the criminal and his fortunes* Thi^ unexpected 
i^evival of his old impressions, caused him to feel like an 
ancient friend <^ the wife and daughter ; for well could he 
^^Bcall a scene he had with both, in which the struggle be«* 
tween his humanity and his principles had been so violent 
fts actually to reduce him to tears. Mildred had forgotten ' 
the name of this particular officer, having been merely a 
child ; but well did Mrs. Dutton remember it, and with fear 
&nd trembling had she come that day, to meet him at the 
Hall. The first look satisfied her that she was fergott^i 
find she had struggled herself, to bury in oblivion, a aoema 
^hich was one of the most painful of her life. The nxk* 
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guarded expressioii, mentiqiied, entirelj changed the state 
of affaira. 

'VMrs. DuttoD,'* said Bluewater, kindly taking a hand of 
theLdistressed wife ; " I believe we are old friends ; if, aflei 
what.haB passed, you will allow me so to consider myself." 

** Ah I Admiral Bluewater, my memory needed no ad** 
monisher to tell me thai. Your sympathy and kindness 
are as grateful to me, now, as they were in that dreadful 
moment, when we met before*" ' 

*' And I had the pleasure of seeing this young lady, more 
than once, on that unpleasant occasion. This accounts for 
a fancy that has fairly haunted me throughout the day ; for, 
lh)m the instant my eye fell on Miss Mildred, it struck me 
that the face, and most of all, its expression, was familiar to 
me. Certainly it is not a countenance, once seen, easily to 
be fergotten," 

** Mildred was then but a child, sar, and your reooUectioa 
must have been a fancy, indeed, as children of her age sel» 
dom make any lasting impression on the mind, particularly 
in the way of features." 

** It is not the features tlmt I recognize, but the expres* 
sion ; and that, I need not tell the young lady's nx)ther, is 
an expression not so very easily forgotten. I diare say Mr. 
Wychecombe is ready enough to vouch for the truth of what 
I say." 

" H&rk 1" exclaimed Mrs. Button, who was sensitively 
ahve to any indication of the pqpgress of the debauch. 
^* There is great confusion in the dining-room 1 — I hope the 
gentlemen ai:e of one mind as respects this rising in Scot- 
land I" 

^' If there is a Jacobite among them, he will have a warm 
time of it ; with Sir Wycherly, his nephew, and the vicar— 
dl three of whom are raging lions, in the way of loyalty. 
There does, indeed, seem something out of the way, for 
those sounds, I should think, are the feet of servants, run- . 
ning to and fro. If the servants'-hall is in the condition I 
suspect, it will as much need the aid of the parlour, as the 
parlour can possibly—" 

A tap at the door caused Bluewater to cease speaking ; 
and as Wycheriy threw open the entrance, Galleygo ap« 
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peared on the threshold, by this time reduced to the necessity 
of holding on by the casings. 

** Well, sir," said the rear-admiral, sternly, for he was"no, 
longer disposed lo trifle wiQi any of the crapulous set ; 
** well, sir, what impertinence has now brought you here V^ 

•* No impertinence at all, your honour ; we carries none 
of thaty in the old Planter. There being no young gentle^ 
men, hereabouts, to report proceedings, I thought I'd just , 
step in and do the duty with my own tongue. We has so 
mdny reports in our cabin, that there isn't an officer in the 
fleet that can make 'em better, as myself^ sir." 

** There are a hundred who would spend fewer words on 
anything. What is your business 7" 

" Why, sir, just to report one flag struck, and a com- 
mander-in-ehief on his beam-ends." 

" Good God ! Nothing has happened to Sir Gervaise— 
speak, fellow, or I'll have you sent out of this Babel, and 
off to the ship, though it were midnight." 

** It be pretty much that, Admiral Blue ; or past six bells ; 
as any one may see by the ship's clock on the great, com- 
panion ladder ; six bells, going w^ell on to seven — *' * 

"Your business, sir! what has happened to Sir Ger- 
vaise?" repeated Bluewater, shaking his long fore-finger 
menacingly, at the steward. , 

" We are as well. Admiral Blue, as the hour we came 
over the Planter's side. Sir Jarvy will carry sail with the 
best on 'em, I '11 answer for it, whether the ship floats in old 
Port Oportp, or in a brewer's vat. Let, Sir Jarvy alone for 
them tricks — he wasn't a young gentleman, for nothing." 

** Have a moment's patience, sir," put in Wycherly, " and 
I will go myself, and ascertain the truth." 

" I sh£tll make but another inquiry," continued Admiral 
Bluewater, as Wycherly left the room. 

" Why, d'ye see, your honour, old Sir Wycherly, who 
is commander-in-chief, along shore here, has capsized in 
consequence of carrying sgil too hard, in company with 
youilger crafl ; and they 're now warping him into dock to 
be overhauled." 

" Is this all ! — ^that was a result to be expected, in such a 
debauch.' You need not hkve put on so ominous a &ce, for 
this, Galley go.** 
Ml* 
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<* No, air, so I thought, myself; and I only tried to look 
as melancholy as a young gentleman who is sent bdow to 
report a top-gallanl-mast over the side, or a studding-aail- 
boom gone in the iron. D'ye remember the time. Admiral 
Blue, when you thought to luff up on the old Planter's 
weather^quarter, and get between her and the French ninety 
op three decks, and how your stu'n-sails went, one a'ter 
another, just like so many musherrooms breaking in peel- 
ing?" '^ 

Galleypo, who was apt to draw his images from his two 
trades, might have talked on an hour, without interruption , 
for, while be was uttering the above sentence, Wycherly 
returned, and reported that their host was seriously, even 
dangerously ill. While doing the honours of his table, he 
had been seized with a fit, which the vicar, a «noted three- 
bottle man, feared was apoplexy. Mr. Rotherham had bled 
the patient, who was already a little better, and an express 
had been sent for a medical man. As a matter of course, 
the convives had lefl the table, and alarm was frightening 
the ^servants into sobriety. At Mrs. Button's earnest re- 
quest, Wycherly immediately lefl the room againy forcing 
Galleygp out before him, with a view to get more accurate 
information concerning the baronet's real situation ; both the 
mother and daughter feeling a real affection for Sir Wy- 
cherly ; the kind old man hiaving won their hearts by his 
habitual benevolence, and a constant concern for their 
welfare. 

<< Sic transit gloria mundi^^ muttered Admiral Bluewater, 
as he threw his tall person, in his own careless manner, on 
a chair, in a dark corner of the room. ^' This baronet has 
fallen from his throne, in a moment of seeming prosperity 
and revelry ; why may not another do the same ?" 

Mrs. Dutton heard the voice, without distinguishing the 
words, and she felt distressed at the idea that one whom she 
fio much respected 'and loved, might be judged of harshlyj 
by a man of the rear*admiral's character. 

" Sir Wycherly is one of th^ kindest-hearted men, breath- 
ing," she said, a tittle hurriedly ; << and there is not a better 
landlord in England. Then he is by no means addicted to 
indulgence at table, more than is customary with gentlemen 
of his station. ,His loyalty has, no doubt, carried him this 
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^ening farther than was prudent, or than we could have 
wished." ♦ 

" I have every disposition to think favourably of our poor 
tiost, my dear Mrs. Dutton, and we seamen are not accus- 
lomed to judge a hen vivant too harshly." 

'* Ah ! Admiral Bluewater, you, who have so wide-spread 
a reputation for sobriety and correct deportment ! Welt do 
I remember. how I trembled, when 1 heard your name men-* 
tioned as one of the leading members of that dreadful 
court 1" 

** You let your recollections dwell too much on these un- 
pleasant aubjects, Mrs. Dutton, and I should like to see you 
setting an example of greater cheerfulness to your sweet 
daughter. I could not bdriend you, fAen, for my oath and 
my duty were both against it ; but, now, there exists no 
possible reason, why I should not ; while there does exist 
almost every possible disposition, why I should. This sweet 
child interests me in a way I can hardly describe." 

Mrs. Dutton was silent and thoughtful. The years of 
Admiral Bluewater did not absolutely forbid his regarding 
Mildred's extreme beauty, with the eyes of ordinary admira- 
tion ; but his language, and most of all, his character^ 
ought to repel the intrusive suspicion. Still Mildred was 
surpassingly lovely, and men were surpassingly weak in 
matters of love. Many a hero had passed a youth of self- 
command and discretion, to consummate some act T>f exceed- 
ing folly, of this very nature, in the decline of life ; and 
bitter experience had taught her to be distrustful^ ^ Never- 
theless, she could not, at once, brin§^ herself to think ill of 
one, whose character she had so long respected ; and, with 
sdl the rear-admiral's directness of manner, there was so 
much real and feeling delicacy, blended with the breeding 
of a gentleman-like sailor, that it was not easy to .suppose 
he had any other motives than those he saw fit to avow. 
Mildred hgd made many a* friend, by a sweetness of coun- 
tenance, that was' even more winning, than her general 
beauty of face and form was attractive ; and why should 
not this respectable old seaman be of the number. 

This train of thought was interropted by the sudden and 
unwelcome appearance of Dutton. He had just returned 
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from the bed-side of Sir Wycherly, and now came -to seek 
his wife and daughter^ to bid them prepare to enter the 
chariot, which was in waiting to convey them home. The 
miserable man was not intoxicated, in the sense which 
deprives a man of the use of speech and limbs ; but he had 
drunk quite enough to awaken the demon within him, and 
to lay bare the secrets of his true character. If anything, 
his nerves were better strung than common ; but the wine 
had stirred up all the energies of a being, whose resolutions 
seldom took the direction of correct feeling, or of right 
doing. The darkness of the room, and a slight confusion 
which nevertheless existed in his brain, prevented him from 
noticing the person of his superior, seated, as the latter was, 
in the "dark corner; and he believed himself once more 
alone \vith those who were so completely dependent on his 
mercy, and who had so long been the subjects of his brutality 
and tyranny. 

'^ I hope Sir Wycherly is better, Dutton,'* the wife com- 
menced, fearful that her husband might expose himself and 
her, before he was aware of the presence in which he stood. 
"Admiral Bluewater is as anxious, as we are ourselves, to 
know his real state." 

" Ay, you women are all pity and feeling for baronets 
and rear-admirals," answered Button, throwing himself 
rudely into a chair, with his back towards the stranger, in 
an attitude completely to exclude the latter from his view ; 
'* while a husband, or father, mighty die a hundred deaths, 
and not draw a look f)f pity from your beautiful eyes, or a 
kind word from your devilish tongues." 

" Neither Mildred nor I, merit this from you, Button I'^ 

" No, you 're both perfection ; like mother, lite Child. 
Haven't I been, fifty times, at death's door, with this very 
complaint of Sir Wycherly's, *and did either of you ever 
send for an apothecary, even ?" 

"You have been occasionally indisposed. Button, but 
never apoplectic ; and we have always thought a little sleep 
would restore you ; as, indeed, it always has." # 

" What business had you to tkinJc ? Surgeons think, and 
medical men, and it was your duty to send for th6 nearest 
professional man, to look after one you 're bound both to 
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honour, and obey. You are your own mistress, Martha, I 
do suppose, m a certaio degree ; and what caVt be cured - 
must be endured ; but Mildred is my child ; and I '11 have 
her respect and love, if I break both your hearts in order to 
get at them." 

** A pious daughter alwa3rs respects her parent, Dutton,'* 
said the wife, trembling from head to foot ; "^ but love must 
come willingly, or, it will not come at all." 

« We '11 see as to that, Mrs. Martha Dutton ; we '11 see as 
to that. Come hither, Mildred ; I have a word to say to 
you, which may as well be said at once.'^ 

Mildred, trembling like her mother, drew near; but with 
a feeling of filial piety, that no harshness could entirely 
smother, she felt an^ous to prevent the father from furtherex* 
posing himself, in the presence of Admiral Bluewater. With 
this view, then, and with this view only, she summoned- 
firmness enough to speak. 

" Father," she said, " had we not better defer our family 
matters, until we are alone 1" ^ 

Under ordinary circumstances, Bluewater would not have, 
waited for so palpable a hint, for he would, have retired on 
.the first appearance of anything so disagreeable as a misun- 
derstanding between man and wife. But,, an ungovernable^ 
interest in the lovely girl, who stood trembling at her father's. 
knee, caused him to forget his habitual delicacy of feeling,. 
and to overlook what might perhaps be termed almost a law 
of society. Instead of moving, therefore, as Mildred had 
both hoped and expected, he remained motionless in. bi» 
seat Dutton's mind was too obtuse to comprehend his; 
daughter's allusions, in the absence of ocular evidence of Ql 
stranger's presence, and his wrath was too much excited to 
permit him to think much c^ anything hat his own causes^ 
of indignation. 

*• Stand more in front of me, Mildred," he answered^ 
angrily. ^' More before my face, as becomes one who 
don't know her duty to her parent, and needs be taught it.'* 

*^ Oh ! DuUon," exclaimed the afflicted wife ; " do not — 
do not'*-*<accuse Mildred of being undutiful I You know not. 
what you say — know not her obliga — you cannot know her 
hearty or you would not use these cruel imputations L" 

<< Sil^iGe, Mrs. Martha Dutton—- my business is not with 
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jfotr, at present, t)ut with thid young lady, tp whom, I hope, 
I may presume to speak a little plainly, as she is my own 
child. Silence, then, Mrs. Martha Button. If my memory 
is not treacherous, you once stood up before God's altar 
with me, and there vowM to love, honour, and obey. Yes, 
that was the word ; ohty^ Mrs. Martha Dutton." 

♦* And what did you promise, at the same Mime, Frank V^ 
exclaimed the wife, from whose bruised spirit this implied 
accusation was torn in an agony of mental suffering. 

^^ Npthing but what I have honestly and manfully per- 
formed. I promised to provide for you ; to give jpou food 
and raiment ; to let you bear my name, and stand before 
the world in the honourable character of honest Frank 
Dutton's wife." 

«* Honourable 1" murmured the wife, loud enough to be 
heard by both the Admiral and Mildred, and yet in*a tone 
so smothered, as to elude the obtuse sense of hearing, that 
long excess had lefl her husband. When this expressive 
ivord had broken out of her very heart, however, she sucr 
ceeded in suppressing her voice, and sinking into a chair, 
concealed her face in her hands, in silence. 

" Mildred, come hither," resumed the brutalized parent. 
" You are my daughter, and whatever others have promised 
at the altar,, and forgotten, a law of nature teaches you to 
obey me. You have two admirers, either of whom you 
ought to be glad to secure, though there is a great preference 
between them — ^" 

" Father T' exclaimed Mildred, every feeling of her sensi- 
tive nature revolting at this coarse allusion to a connection, 
and to sentiments, that she was accustomed to view as 
among the most sacred and private of her moral being. 
" Surely, you cannot mean what you say I" 

*' Like mother, like child I Let but disobedience and dis- 
respect get possession of a wife, and they are certain to run 
through a whole family, even though there were a dozen 
children! Harkee, Miss Mildred, it is you who don't 
happen to know what you say, while I understand myself 
as well as most parents. Your mother would never acquaint 
you with what I feel it a duty to put plainly before your 
judgment ; and, therefore, I expect you to Jisten as becomes 
a dutiful and a^tionate child. You can seeure either of 
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these young WycheccNfnbes» and either of them would be a' 
good match for a poor, disgraced, sailing-master's daughter." 

^' Father, I shall sink through the floor, if you say an« 
other word, in this cruel, manner !" 

" No, dear^ you '11 neither sink nor swim, unless it be by 
making a bad, or a good choice* Mr. Thomas Wyche- 
comfae is Sir Wycherly's heirj^nd must be the next baronet, 
and possessor of this estate. Of course he is much the best 
thing, and you ought to give him a preference." 

'* Dutton, can you^ as a father and a Christian, giveisuch 
heartless counsel to your own child !" exclaimed Mrs. Dut- 
ton, inexpressibly shocked at the want of principle, as well 
as at the want of feeling, discovered in her husband's advice. 

'^ Mrs. Martha Dutton, I can ; and believe the counsel to 
be anything but heartless, too. Do you wish your daughter . 
to be the wife of a miserable signal-station keeper, when she 
may become Lady Wychecombe, with a little prudent man- 
agement, and the mistress of this capital old house, and 
noble estate?" 

" Father — ^father," interrupted Mildred, soothingly, though 
ready to sink with shame at the idea of Admiral Blue water's 
b^ng an auditor of such a conversation ; '< you forget your- 
self, and overlook my wishes. There is little probability of 
Mr. Thomas Wychecombe's ever thinking of me as a yife — 
or, indeed, of any one else's entertaining such thoughts." 

*' That will turn out, as you manage matters, Miily. Mr. 
Thomas Wychecombe does not think of you as a vnfe, 
quite likely, just at this moment ; but the largest whales are 
taken by means of very small lines, when the last are pro- 
perly handled. This young liiButenant would have you to- 
morrow; though a more silly thing than for you two to 
marry, could not well be hit upon. He is only a lieutenant ; 
and though his name is so good a one, it does not appear 
that he has any particular right to it." 

" And yet, Dutton, you were only a lieutenant when ycu 
oiarried, and your name was nothing in the way of interest, 
or preferment,", observed the mother, anxious to interpose 
some new feeling between her daughter, and the cruel in- 
ference lefl by the former part of her husband's speech. 
" We then thought all lay bright before us !" 

"And so4ill would lie to this hour, Mrs. Dutton, but for. 
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that one silly act of minb. A man with the charges of a 
family on him, little pay, and no fortune, b driven to a 

. thousand follies to hide hjs misery. You do not strengthen 
your case by reminding me of thai imprudence. But, Mil- 
dred, I do not tell you to cut adrift this young Virginian, for 
he may be of use in 'more ways than one. In the first place, 
you can play him .off against Mr. Thomas Wychecombe ; 
and, in the second place, a lieutenant is likely, one day, to 
be a captain ; and the wife of a captain in His Maj^Ay's 

' navy, is no disreputable berth. I advise you, girl, to use 
this youngster as a bait to catch the heir with ; and, failing 
a good bite, to take up with the lad himself." 

This was said dogmatically, and with a coarseness of 

' manner that fully corresponded with the looseness of the 
principles, and the utter want of delicacy of feeling that 
alone could prompt such advice. Mrs. Dutton &irly 
groaned, as she listened to her husband, for never before 
had he so completely thrown asidef the thin mask of decency 
that he ordinsurily Vfote ; but Mildred, unable to control the 
burst of wild emotion that came over her, broke away from 
the plac^ she occupied at her father^s knee, and, as if blindly 
seeking protection in any asylum that she fancied safe, 
found herself sobbing) as if her heart would bretdC) in Admi- 
ral Bluewater*s arms. 

Dutton followed the ungovernable, impulsive movement, 
with his eye, and for the first time he became aware in 
whose presence he had been exposing his native baseness. 
Wine had not so far the mastery of him, as to blind bim to 
all the consequences, though it did stimulate him to a point 
that enabled him to face the momentary mortification of his 
situation. 

\ ^'I beg a thousand pardons, sir," he said, rising, and 
bowing low to his superior; *< I was totally ignorant that- 1 
had the honour to be in the company of Admiral Bluewater 
— ^Admiral Blue, I find Jack calls you, sir ; ha-^ha-ha — a fa- 
miliarity which is a true sign of love and respect. I ne^er 
knew a captain, or a fiag-officer, that got a. regular, expres- 
sive ship's name, that he wasn't the delight of the whole 
service. Yes, sir ; I find the people call Sir Gervaise, Little 
Jarvy, and yourself, Admiral Blu&— Ha-ha-ha— -an infallible 
aign of merit in the superior, and of love in the men." 

\ 
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'^ I ooght to apologize, Mr. Dutton, for making one, so 
anexpectedly to myself, in a ftimily council," returned the 
rear-admiral. " As for I he men, they are no great philoso- 
phers, though •tolei'able judges of when they are well com- 
manded, and well treated. — But, the hour is late, and it was 
my intention to sleep in my own ship, to-night. The coach 
of Sir Wycherly has been ordered to carry me to the land- 
ing, and I hope to have your permission to see these ladies 
Jiome in it." 

The answer of Dutton was given with perfect self-posses- 
sion, and in a manner to show that he knew how to exer- 
cise the courtesies of life, or to receive them, when in the 
humour. 

*' It is an honour, sir, they will not think of declining, if 
my wishes are consulted," he said. '' Come, Milly,. foolish 
girl, dry your tears, and smiie on Admiral Bluewater, for 
his condescension. Young women, sir, hardly know how 
to take a joke ; and our ship's humours are sometimes a 
little strong for them. I tell my dear wife, sometimes — 
'wife,' I say, *His Majesty ean't have stout-hearted and 
stout-handed seainen, and the women poets and die-away 
swains, and all in the same individual,' says I. Mrs. Dutton 
understands me, sir ; and so does little Milly ; who is an 
excellent girl in the main ; though a little addicted to using 
the eye-pumps, as we have it aboard ship, sir." 

*^ And, now, Mr. Dutton, it being understood that I am 
to see the ladies home, will you do me the favour to inquire 
after the condition of Sir Wycherly. , One would not wish 
to quit his hospitable roof, in uncertainty as to his actual 
situation." 

Dutton was duly sensible of an awkwardness in the 
presence of his superior, and he gladly profited by this com- 
mission to quit the room ; walking more steadily than if he 
had not been drinking. 

All tJiis time, Mildred hung on Admiral Bluewater's shoul- 
der, weef^ag, and unwilling to quit a place that seemed to 
her, in her fearful agitation, a sort of sanctuary. 

" Mrs. Dutton," said Bluewater, first kissing the cheek of 
his lovely burthen, in e manner so parental, that the most 
sensitive delicacy could not have taken the alarm ; " you 
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will succeed better than myself, in quieting the feelings of 
this little trembler. I need iiardly say that if I have acci- 
dentally overheard more than I ought, it is as much a secret 
with me, as it would be with your oWn brother. The 
characters of all cannot be affected by the mistaken and 
excited calculations of one ; and this occasion has served to 
make me better acquainted with you, and your admirable 
daughter, than I might otherwise have been, by mean^ of 
years of ordinary intercourse." 

^' Oh 1 Admiral Bluewater, do not judge him too harshly ! 
He has been too loug at that fatal table, which I fear baa 
destroyed poor dear Sir Wycherly, and knew not what he 
said. Never before have I seen him in such a fearful 
humour, or in the least disposed to triHe with, or to wound the 
ifeelings.of this. sweet child!" . . 

*'Her extreme agitation is a prpof of this, my good 
madam, and shows all you. can wish to say. View me aa 
your sincere frieod, and place every reliance on my discre- 
tion," 

The wounded mother listened with gratitude, and Mildred 
withdrew &om her extraordinary situation* wondering by 
what species of infatuation she could have been led to 
adopt it* 
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> " CHAPTOR.IX. 

^** Ah, Montague, 

If ihou be there, sv^eet brother, take niy hand. 
And wiHh thy lips keep in loy eoul awhile ! 
Thoa lov*st me not; for, brother,~if thou diddt. 
Thy tears would wash this oold odngealed blood 
That glues my Iips» and will not let me speak. 
Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead/* 

King Henry VI. 

SiiR WrcHERLY had actually been seized with a fit of 
apoplexy. It was the first serious disease he had experienced 
in a long life of health and prospmty ; and the sight of • 
their condescending, good-humoured, and indulgent master^ 
in a pfight so miserable, had a surprising eflect on the' 
. heated brains- of all the household* Mr. Rotherham, a good 
three-bottle man, on emergency, had learned to, bleed, and 
ibortunatel^ the vein he struck, as his piatient still lay on the 
^oor, where he had (alien, sent out a stream that had thfe 
-eSect not only to restore the baronet to life, but, in a great 
measure, to consciousness. Sir Wycherly was not a hard 
drinker, like Dutton ; but he was a fair drinker, like Mr% 
Rotherham, and most of the beneficed clergy of that day. 
Want of exercise, as he grew older, had as much influehtse 
in producing this attack as excess of wine; and there were^ 
tilready, stvong hopes of his suryiying it, aided as he was, 
by a good constitution. The apothecary had reached the 
Hall, wiflrin five minutes after the attack, having luckily 
been :prescribing to the gardener ; and the physician and 
surgeon of the fkmily were both expected in the course of 
the mormng. 

8vjr Gervaise Oakes had be^n acquainted with the state 
of his host, by his own valet, as soon as it was known m 
the servants'-hall, and being a man of action, he did not 
hesitate to proceed at once to the chamber of the sick, to 
offer his own aid, in the absence of that which might' be 
iSetter. At the door of the chamber, he met Atwood, who 
had been summoned from his pen, and they entered together, 
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the vice-admiral feeling for a lancet in his pocket, for he, 
too, had acquired the art of the blood-letter. They now 
learned the actual state of things. 

" Where is Blifewater ?" demanded Sir Gervaigp, after 
regarding his host a mofnent with commiseration and con- 
cern. " I hope he has not yet left the house." 

*' He is still here, Sir Gervaise, but I should think on the 
point of quitting us. I heard him say, that, notwithstand- 
ing all Sir Wycherly's kind plans to detain him, he intended 
to sleep in his own ship." 

** That I 've never doubted, though I 've affected to be- 
lieve otherwise. Go to him, Atwood, and say I beg he will 
pull within hail of the Plantagenet, as he goes off, and desire 
Mr. Magrath to come ashore, as soon as possible. There 
shall be a conveyance at the landing to bring him here ; 
and he may order his own surgeon to come also, if it be 
agreeable to hinaself." 

With these instructions the secretary left the room ; while 
Sir Gervaise turned to Tom Wychecombe, and said a few 
of the words customary on such melancholy occasions. 

" I think there is hope, sir," he added, " yes ^r, I think 
there is hope ; though your honoured relative is no longer 
young — still, this early bleeding has been a great thing ; 
atid if we can gain a little time for poor Sir Wycherly, our 
efibrts will not be thrown away. Sudden death is awftil, 
sir, and few of ua are prepared for it, eith» in mind, or 
affairs. We sailors have to hold our lives in our hands, it 
is true, but then it is for king and country ; and we hope for 
mercy on all who fall* in the discharge of their duties. For 
my part, I am never unprovided with a will, and that dis- 
poses of all the interests of this world, while I hutnbly trust 
m the Great Mediator, for the hereafter. I hope Sir Wy- 
cherFy is equally provident as to his worldly affairs V* 

" No doubt my dear uncle could wish to leave certain 
trifling memorials behind him to a few of his intimates," 
returned Tom, with a dejected countenance; "but he has 
not been without a will, I l^lieve, for some time ; and I pre- 
sume you will agree with me in thinking he is not in a con- 
dition to make one, now, were he unprovided in that way ?" 

*^ Perhaps not exactly at this moment, though a rally 
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nng^t Bfford, an opportnmty. The estate is entailed^ I think 
Mr. DuttoR told me, at dinner." 

*' It is, Sir Gervaise, and I am the unworthy individual 
who is to profit by it, according to the common notions of 
men, though Heaven knows [ shall consider it anything but 
a gain ; still, I am the unworthy individual. who is to b6 
benefited by my uncle's death." 

*' Your father was the baronet's next brother ?" observed 
Sir Gervaise, casually, a shade of distrust passing athwart 
his mind, though coming from what source, or directed to 
what point, he was himself totally unable to say. "Mr, 
Baron Wychecombe, I believe, was your parent ?" 

** He was, Sir Gervaise, and a most tender and indulgent 
fether, I ever found him. He led me his earnings, some 
seven hundred a year, and I am sure the death of Sir Wy^ 
cherly is as far from my necessities, a9 it is from my 
wishes." 

*' Of course you 1?rill succeed to the baro;>etcy, as well as 
to the edtat§^J(2tf^chanicaUy%sked'Sir Gervaise, led on by 
the supe|pf6gatch'y expressions of Tom^ himself, rather than 
by a vulgar curiosity, to ask questions that, under other oir- 
cui^tances, he might have thought improper. 

** Of course,, sir. My father was the only surviving bro- 
ther of Sir Wy cherly ; the only oae who ever married ; and 
I am his eldest, child. Since this melancholy event has 
occurred, it is quite fortunate that I lately obtained this cer- 
tificate of the marriage of my parents — is it not, sir?'* 

Here Tom drew from his pocket a soiled piece of paper, 
which professed to be a certificate of the marriage of Thomas 
Wyehecombe, barrister, with Maitha Dodd, spinster, 65C4 
&c. The document was duly gigned by the rector of a 
parish church in WestmiuBter, and bore a date sufficiently 
old to establish the legitimacy of the person w^ho.held it» 
This extraordinary precaution produced the very natural 
efiect of increasing the distrust of the vice-admiral, and| in 
a slight degree, of giving it a direction. 
' "You go well armed, sir," observed Sir Gervaise, drily> 
" Is it your intention, wheti you succeed, to carry the patent 
of the baronetcy, and the title-deeds, in your pocket?" 

" Ah 1 I perceive my having this document strikes you 
as odd. Sir Gervaise, but it can be easily explained. There 
12* 
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WHS a wide dsfTerenoe in rank between my parents, and 
some ill-disposed persons have presumed so far to reflect on 
the character of my mother, as to assert she was not married 
at all." 

" In which ccwe, sir, you would do well to cut off half-a- 
dozen of their ears." 

" The law is not to be appeased in that way, Sir Gervaisc. 
My dear parent used to inculcate on me the necessity of 
doing everything according to law; and I endeavour to 
remember his propepts. He avowed his marriage on hii 
death-bedf made all due atonement to my rcspected and in- 
jured mother, and informed me in whose hands I should 
find this very certificate ; I only obtained it this mornhEig, 
which fact will account for its being in my pocket, at this 
melancholy and unexpected crisis, in my beloved uncle's 
constitution." 

The latter part of Tom's declaration was true enough ; 
for, after having made all the necessary inquiries, and ob- 
tained the hand-writing of a dbrgyman who was long since 
dead, he had actually forged the certificate that day, on a 
piece of soiled paper, that bore the water-mark of 1720. 
His language, however, contributed to alienate the confidence 
of his listener ; Sir Gervaise being a man who was so much 
accustomed to directness and fair-dealings himself, as to feel 
disgust at anything that had the semblance of cant or hy- 
pocrisy. Nevertheless, he had his own motives for pursuing 
the subject ; the presence of neither at the bed-side of the 
sufierer, being just then necessary. 

" And this Mr. Wycherly Wychecombe," he said ; " he 
who ha^ so much distinguisl^d himself of late ,* your uncle's 
namesake ; — is it true that he is not allied to your family ?" 

" Not in the least. Sir Gervaise," answered Tom, with 
one of his sinister smiles. " He is only a Virginian, you 
know, sir, and cannot well belong to us. I have heard my 
uncle say, often, that the young gentleman must be de- 
scended from an old servant of bis father's, who was trans- 
ported for stealing silver out of a shop on Ludgate Hill, and 
who was arrested for passing himself off, as one of the 
Wychecombe family. They tell me. Sir Gervaise, that the 
colonies are pretty much made of persons descended from 
^ort of ancestors ?" 
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*' I c^n0t say that I have fband it so; though, when I 
coramaQded a frigate, I served several years on the North 
American station. The larger portion o£ the Americans, 
like much the larger portion if the English, are humble 
labourers, established in a remote colony, where civilization 
is not far advanced, wants are many, and means few ; but, 
in the way of character, I am not certain they are not quite 
on a level with those they leil behind them ; and, as to the 
gentry of the colonies, I have seen many men of the best 
blood of the mother country among them ;-— younger sons, 
and their descendants, as a matter of course, but of an 
honourable and respected ancestry." • 
^ " Well, sir, this surprises me ; and it is not the general 
opinion, I am persuaded 1 Certainly, it is not the fact ajg 
respects this gentleman — stranger, I might call him, for 
stranger he is at Wychecombe — ^who has not the least right 
to pretend to belong to us." 

'' Did you ever know him to lay claim to that honour, 
sir?" 

** Not directly. Sip Grervaise ; though I am told he has 
made many hints to that efiect, since he landed here to be 
cured of his wound. It would have been better had he pre- 
sented his rights to the landlord, than to present them to the 
tenants, I think you will allow, as a man of honour, your- 
self, Sir Gervaise 7" 

"I can approve of nothing clandestine in matters that 
require open and fair dealing, Mr. Thomas Wychecombe. 
But I ought to apologize for thus dwelling on your ^rnily 
affairs, which concern me only as I feel an interest in the 
wishes and happiness of my new acquaintance, my excelleni 
host." 

" Sir Wycherly has property in the funds that is not en- 
tailed — quite £1000 a year, beyond the estates — and ^know 
he has left a will," contin«ed Tom; who, with the short- 
sightedness of a rogue, flattered himself with having made a 
favourable impression on his companbn, and who was de- 
sirous of making him useful to himself, in an emergency 
that he felt satisfied must terminate in the speedy death d 
his uncle. " Yes, a good £1000 a year, in the fives j 
money saved from his rents, in a long life. This will pro- 
bably has some provision in favour of my younger brothers ; 
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lind perhaps of this namesake of his,'*— Tom was well aware 
diat it devised every shilling, real and personal, to himself r 
-— *< for a kinder heart does not exist on earth. In fact, this 
will my uncle put in my ^#esBion,.as heir at law, ieeling 
it due to my pretensions, I suppose ; but I have never pre* 
mmed to look into it." 

Here was another instance of excessive finesse, in which 
Tom awakened suspicion by his very efforts to allay it. It 
seemed highly improbable to Sir Gervaise, that a man like 
the nephew could long possess his uncle's will, and feel no 
desire to ascertain its contents. The language of the young 
man was an indirect admission, that he might have examined 
the will if he would ; and the admiral felt disposed to su§- 
jisct that what he might thus readily have done, he actiially 
had done. The dialogue, however, terminated here ; But- 
ton, just at that moment, entering the room on the errand on 
which he had been sent by Admiral Bluewatev, and Tom 
joining his old acquaintance, as soon as the latter .made his 
appearance. . Sir Gervaise Oakes was too much concerned 
for the condition of his- host, and had fbo many cares of his 
own, to think deeply or long on what had kist passed between 
himself and Tom Wychecombe. Had they separated that 
night, what had been said, and the unfavourable impressions 
it had made, would have been scton forgotten ; but cimnn- 
stances subsequently conspired to recall the whole to his 
mind, of which the consequences will be related in the course 
of our narrative. , 

Dutton appeared to be a little shocked, as he gazed upon 
the pallid features of Sir Wycherly, and he was not sorry 
#hen Tom led him aside, and began to speak confidentially 
.of the future, and of the probable speedy death of his uncle» 
Had there been one present, gifted with the power of reading 
^e thoughts and motives of men, a deep disgust of human 
frailties must have come ovei^ him, as these two impure 
spirits betmyed to him' their cupidity and cunning. Out- 
wftrdly, they were friends mourning over a mutual probable 
loss ; while inwardly, Dutton was endeavouring to obtain 
such a hold of his companion's confidence, as might pave 
the way to his own future preferment to the high and un- 
hoprd-for station of a rich baronet's father-in-law; while 
Tom thought only of so far. mystifying the master, as to 
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make use of him, on an emergency, as a witness to establish 
his own claims. The manner Jn which he endeaTOored to 
efiect his obj#t, however, mu^ be lefl to the imagination of 
the reader, as we have matters of greater moment to record 
at this particular juncture. 

% From the time Sir Wycherly was laid on his bed, Mr. 
• Rotfaerham had been seated at the sick man's side, watching 
^ course of his attack, and ready tb interpret any of the 
patient's feeBty and indistinctly expressed wishes. We say 
indistinctly, because the baronet's speech was slightly b£' 
fected with that species of paralysis which reduces the 
faculty to the state that is vulgarly called thick-tongued. 
Although a three-bottle man, Mr. Rotherham was far from 
being without his devout feelings, on occasions, discharging 
all the clerical functions with as much unction as the habits 
of the country, and the opinions of the day, ordinarily ex- 
acted of divines. He had even vohinteered to read the 
prayers for the sick, as soon as he perceived that the patient's 
recollection had returned ; but thisi kind offer had been de- 
clined by Sir Wycherly, under the clearer views of fitness, 
that the near approach of death is apt to give, and which 
views left a certain consciousness that the party assembled* 
was not in the best possible condition for that sacred office. 
Sir Wycherly revived so much, at last, as to look about 
him with increasing consciousness ; and, at length, his eyes 
passed slowly over the room, scanning each person singly, 

and with marked deliberation. 

" I know you- all — ^now," said the kind-hearted baronet, 

though always speaking thick, and with a little difficulty ; 

"am sorry to give — much trouble. I have — little time 

to spare." 

** I hope not, Sir Wycherly," put in the vicar, in a con- 
solatory manner ; " you have had a sharp attack, but tb^i 

there is a good constitution to withstand it." 

"My time — short — feel it here," rejoined the patient, 

passing his hand over his forehead.. 
" Note that. Button," whispered Tom Wycherly, <^My 

poor uncle intimates himself that his mind is a little shaken^ 

Under such circumeitances, it would be cruel to let hiei injure 

himself with business." 
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*« It cannot be done legally , Mr. Thomas — ^I should think 
Admiral Oakes would interfere to prevent it." 

" RoHierham," continuedTthe patient, " P wS — ^setlle wiA 
irith— world ; — then, give — ^thoughts— to God. Have we— 
guests — the house ? — Men of family— character 1" 

•* Certainly, "Sir Wycherly ; Admiral Oakes is in the 
loom, «ven ; and Admiral Bluewater, is, I believe, still m i| 
the house. You invited both to pass the night with you. 

"I remember it — now; my mind — 'still — confused,"— 
hfere Tom Wyohecombe again nudged the master—*' Sir 
Gervaise Oakes — an Admiral — ancient baronet — man of 
high honour. Admiral Bluewater, too — relative — Lord 
Bluewater; gentleman — universal esteem. You, too, Ro- 
therham ; wish my poor brother James — ^St. James, — ^used to 
call him-^had been living; — you — good ndghbour — Ro- 
therham." 

*' Can I do anything to prove it, my dear Sir Wycherly 1 
Nothing would make me happier than to know, and to 
comply with, all your wishes, at a moment so important !"| 

" Let all quit room — but yourself— *head feels worse— 
I cannot delay — ^*' 

" *T is cruel to distress my beloted uncle with bosinesS) 
or conversation, in his present state," interposed Tom 
Wyohecombe, with emphasis, and, in a slight degree, with 
authority. 

All not only felt the truth of this, but all felt that the 
speaker, by his consanguinity, had a clear right to interfere, 
in the manner he had. Still Sir Gervaise Oakes had great 
reluctance in yielding to this retmonstrance ; for, to the dis- 
trust he had imbibed of Tom Wyohecombe, was added an 
impression that his host wished to reveal something of inte* 
rest, in connection with his new favourite, the lieutenant. 
He felt compelled, notwithstanding, to defer to the acknow- 
ledged nephew's better claims, and he refrained from inter- 
Ibring. ^ Fortunately, Sir Wycherly Was yet in a state to 
enforce his own wishes. 

" Let all quit — room," he repeated, in a voice that was 
startling by its unexpected firmness, and equally unexpected 
distinctness. " All but Sir Gervaise Oakes — Admiral Bloc- 
water — Mr. Rotherham. Gentlemen — favour to remaia— 
rest depart." 



Accustomed to ol^y their master's orders^ more espedally 
when- given in a tone so. decided, the domestics quitted the 
room^ accompanied by Duttoa ; but Tom Wychecombe saw 
fit to remain, as if his presence were to be a matter of 
course. 

« 

" Do me — &vour — withdraw,. — Mr. Wychecombe," 
ix^suoied. the baronet, afler fixing his gaze on his nephew 
for some time, as if expecting him to retire without tliis 
request. 

*"* My beloved uncle, it is I — Thomas, your o^ brother's 
son — your next of kin^ — waiting anxiously by your respected 
bed-side. Do not — do not — confound me with strangers. 
Such a fbrgetfulness would break my heart 1*' 

*' Forgive me, nephew — but- 1 wish ^— alone with these 

gentle head — getting — con fused — " 

*' You see how it, is, Sir Gervaise Oake*-^you see how it 
is, Mr. Rotherham. Ah ! there goes 1^ coach that is to 
take Admiral Bluewater to his boat. My uncle wished for 
three witnesses to something, and I can remain as one of 
tbe three." 

** Is it your pleasure,. Sir Wycharly, to wish to see us 
alone 1" asked Sir Gervaise, in a manner that showed 
authDriiy would be exercised to "enforce his request, should 
the uncle still desire the absence of his nephew. 

A sign, from the sick man indicated the affirmative, and 
that in a manner too decided to adn>it of mistake. 

" You perceive, Mr. Wychecombe, what aie. your uncle's 
wishes," observed Sir Gorvaise, very much in the way that 
a well-bred superior intimates to an inferior, the compliance 
he expects ; <* I. trust his desire will not. be disregarded, at a 
moment like this." 

** I am Sir Wycherly Wycheoombe's next of kin," said 
Tom, in a slightly bullying tone ; ^' and no, one has the 
same right as a relative^ and,. I may say, his heir, to be at 
his bed-side," 

'* That depends- on the pleasure of Sir Wycherly Wyche- 
ceme himself, sin He is nnaster here ; and, having done 
me the honour to invite me under his roof as. a guest, and, 
now, haying requesited to see me alone, with others he has 
expressly named-*-*one of whom you are not — I shall con- 
ceive it my duty to see his. wishes- obeyed." 
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This was said in the firm, qaiet wi^ that the halnt of 
command had imparted to Sir Gervaise's manner ; and Tom 
hegan to see it might be dangerous to resist. It was im- 
portant, too» that one of the vice-admiral's character and 
station should have naught (o say. against him, in the event 
of any future controversy ; and, making a few professions 
6^ respect, and of his desire to please his imcle, Tom quitted 
the room. 

A gleam of satisfaction shot over the sick man's coun- 
tenance, Eorhis nephew disappeared ; and then his eye turned 
slowly towards the faces of those who remained. 

** Biuewater," he said, the thickness of his speech, and 
the general difficulty of utterance, seeming to increase ; ^ the 
rear-admiraf — I want all — respectable*— witnesses in the 
house." * 

** My friend has lefl us, I understand," returned Sir Ger- 
vaise, ^< insisting on his habit of never sleeping out of his 
ship; but Atwood must soon be back; I hope He will 
answer I" 

A sign of assent was given ; and, then, there was the 
pause of a minute, or two, ere the secietai y made his ap- 
pearance. As soon, however, as he had returned, the three 
collected around the baronet's bed, not without some of the 
weakness which men are supposed to have inherited from 
their common mother Eve, in connection with the motive 
for this singular proceeding of the baronet. 

" Sir Gervaise — Rotherham — Mr. Atwood," slowly re- 
peated the patient, his eye passing from the face of one to 
that of another, ^s he uttered the name of each ; *< three 
witnesses — that will do — Thomas said — ^must have three-—. 
three good names." 

" What can we do to serve you. Sir Wychtfrly ?" inquired 
the admiral, with real interest. ^< You have only to name 
your requests, to have them faithfully attended to." 

"..Old Sir Michael Wychecombe, Kt. — two wives — ^Mar- 
ge^y^and Joan. Two wives — two sons — half-blood — Tho- 
mas, James, Charles, and Gregory, whole — Sir Reginald 
Wychecome, half. Understand*-*hope— gentlemen 1" 

*' This is not being very clear, certainly," whispered Sir 
Gervaise ; « but, perhaps by getting hold of the other end 
rope, we may under-run it, as we sailors say, and 
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come at the meaning — we will let the poor n^n proceed 
therefore. Quite plain, my dear sir, and what have you 
next to tell us. You left off, with saying only half about 
Sir Reginald." 

" Half-blood ; only half— -Tarn and the rest, whole. Sir 
Reginald, no nulliu8 — young Tom, a.nuZZit/x." 

*' A nulliusj Mr. Rotherham ! ' You understand Latin, 
sir ; what can a nulliuSf mean ? No such rope in the ship, 
hey! Atwood?" 

*' Nullius^ or nulltusy as it ought ^sometimes to be pro* 
nounced, is the genitive case, singular, of the pronoun ntd' 
Itu; hullus, nt/ZZa, nullum; whicti means, 'no man,' v<do 
woriian,' * no thing.' Nullius means, * of no man,' * of no 
woman,' ' of no thing.' " 

. The vicar gave this explanation, much in the way a peda- 
gogue would have explained the matter to a class. . 

" Ay-ay — any school-boy could have told that, which ia 
the first form learning. But what the devil can *■ Nom. 
nullvs, nulla^ nullum;^ Gen. nullius^ nulliuSy nullius,* have 
to do with Mr. Thomas Wychecombe, the nephew and heir 
of the present baronet?" 

" That is • more than I can inform you, Sir Gervaise," 
answered the vicar, stiffly ; *' but, for the Latin, I will take 
upon myself to answer, that it is good." 

Sir Gervaise was too well-bred to laugh, but he found it 
difficult to suppress a smile. 

" Well, Sir Wycherljr," resumed the vice-admiral, " this 
is* quite plain — Sir Regmald is ohly half, while your nephew 
Tom, and the rest, are whole — Margery and Joan, and all 
that. Anything more to tell us, my dear sir ?" 

. " Tom not whole — nullus, I wish to say. Sir Reginald 
half — no nullus.^^ 

<' This is like being at sea a week, without getting a sight 
of the sun! I am all adrift, now, gentlemen." 

" Sir Wycherly does not attend to his cases," put in At- 
wopd, drily. " At one time, he is in the genitive, and then 
he gets back to the nomnative ; which is leaving us in the 



vocative" 



" Come — come — Atwood, none of your gun-room wit, on 
an occasion so solemn as this. My dear Sir Wycheflv, , 
have you anything more to tell us ? I believe we perfe^™ 

Vol. I. 13 
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understand you, now. Tom is not whole — you wish to say 
nullua, and not to say nullius. Sir Reginald is only kalf^ 
but he is no nullusJ*^ 

" Yes, sir — that is it," returned the old man, smiling. 
" Half, but no nullus. Change my mind — i^een too much 
of the other, lately-^Tom, my nephew — want to make him 
my heir." 

" This is getting clearer, out of all question. You wish 
to make your nephew, Tom, your heir, But the law does 
that already, does itiiot, my dear sir? Mr. Baron Wyche- 
combe was the next brother of the baronet ; was he not, Mr. 
Rotherhami" 

** So I have always understood, sir ; and Mr. TKbmas 
Wychecombe must; be the heir at law." . 

"No — no — nidlus — nullm,^^ repeated Sir Wycherly, 
with so much eagerness as to make his voice nearly indis- 
tinct ; " Sir Reginald — Sir Reginald — Sir Reginald." 

" And pray, Mr. Rotherham, who may this Sir Reginald 
be ? Some old baronet of the family, I presume." 

"Not at all, sir; it is Sir Reginald Wychecombe of 
Wy.checombe-Regis, Herts ; a baronet of Queen Anne's 
time, an(J a descendant from a cadet of this family, I am 
told." 

" This is getting on soundings — I had taken it into my 
head this Sir Reginald was some old fellow of the reign of 
ope of the Plantagenets. Well, Sir Wycherly, dp you wish 
us to send an express into Hertfordshire, in quest of 5ir 
Reginald Wychecombe, who is quite likely your executor? 
Do not give yourself the pain to ?peak ; a sign will answer." 

Sir Wycherly seemed struck with the suggestion, which, 
the reader will readily understand, was far from being his 
real meaning ; and then he smiled, and nodded his head in 
approbation. 

Sir Gervaise, with the promptitude of a man of business, 
turned to the table where the vicar had written notes to the 
medical men, and dictated a short letter to his secretary. 
This letter he signed, and in five minutes At wood lefl the 
room, to order it tp be immediately forwarded by express. 
When this was done, the admiral rubbed his hands, in satis- 
fection, like a m^m who felt he had got hin^elf cleverly out 
-^- Vnotty difficulty. ^ 
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** I don^t see, aftpr all, Mr. Rotherham," he observed to 
the vicar, as they stood together, in^a corner of the room, 
waiting the return of the secretaiy ; " what he lugged in 
that school-boy Latin for-— nuZZt^^ nulla, nullum ! Ceui you 
possibly explain thai ?" 

" Not unless it was Sir Wycherly's desire to say, that 
Sir Reginald, being descended from a younger son, was no- 
body-^ as yet, had no woman — and I believe he is not 
married — and was poor, or had * no thing J " 

" And is Sir Wycherly such a desperate scholar, that he 
would express himself in this hieroglyphical manner, on 
what I feair will prove to be his death-bed." 

*' Why, Sir Gervaise, Sir Wycherly was educated like 
all other young gentlemen, but has forgotten most of his 
classics, in the course of a long life of ease and affluence. 
Is it uot probable, now, that his recollection has returned to 
hira suddenly,' in consequence of this a^ectiou of the head 1 
I think I have read of some curious instances of these re- 
viving memories, on a death-bed, or after a fit of sickness." 
" Ayj that you may have done !" exclaimed Sir Gervaise, 
emiliug ; " and poor, gogd Sir Wycherly, must have begun 
afresh, at -the very plac« where he left off. But here is 
Atwood, again." 

A(^T a short consultation, the three chosen witnesses 
returned to the bed-side, the admiral bbing spokesman. 

** The express will be off in ten nainutes. Sir Wycherly," 
he said ; " and you may hope to see your relative, in the 
course of the next two or three days." 

" Too late — too late," murmured the patient, who had an 
inward consciousness of his true situation; " too late — turn 
the will round — Sir Reginald, Tom ;-^Tom— Sir Reginald. 
Turn the will round," 

** Tfirn the will round ! — this is very explicit, ger^lemei, 
*to those who can understand it, Sir Reginald, Tom ; — Tom, 
Sir Reginald. At all events, it is cl/ear that his mind is 
dwelling on the disposition of his property, sii^e he speaks 
of wills. A^twood, make a* note of these words, that there 
need be no mistake. I wonder he has said nothing of our 
brave young lieutenant, his namesake. There can be no 
harm, Mr. Rotherham, in just mentioning that fine i^ioML 
to him, in a moment like this ?" 
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<< I see noae, sir. It is our duty to remind the sick of 
their duties!** 

'^ Do you not wish to see your young namesake, Lieutenant 
Wycherly Wychecombe, Sir Wycherly^" asked the admi- 
ral ; sufficiently emphasizing the Christian name. " He 
must be in the' house, and I dare say would be happy to 
obey your wishes.*' 

" I hope he is well, sir — ^fine young gentleman — ^honour 
to the name, sir." 

** Quite true, Sir Wycherly ; and an honouf to the notion, 
too." 

" Didn't know Virginia was a nation — ^so much the better 
—fine young Virginian^ sir." 

** Of your family^ no doubt. Sir Wycherly, as well a^ of 
your name," added the admiral, who secretly suspected the 
young sailor of being a son of the baronet, notwithstanding 
all he had heard to the contrary. ** An exceedingly fine 
young man, and an honour to an^ house in England !" 

" I suppose they have houses in Virginia — bad climate ; 
houses necessary. No relative, sir; — ^probably a mdlw. 
Many Wychecombes, nullusus. Tom, a nullum — this young 
gentleman-, a nulluB — ^Wychecombes of Surrey, all nullusei 
— ^Sir Reginald, no nulltLs; but a Aa^^— Thomas, James, 
Charles, and Gregory, all whole. My brother. Baron Wyche- 
combe, told me — before he died." 

" Whole whai^ Sir Wycherly ?" asked the admiral, a little 
vexed at the obscurity of the other's language. 

"Blood — whole blood, sir. Capital law, Sir Gervaise; 
had it from the baron — first hand." 

Now, one of the peculiarities of England is, that, in the 
division of labour, few know anything material about the 
law, except the prof^sional men. Even their knowledge is 
divided and sub-divided, in a way that makes a very fair 
division of profit. Thus the conveyancer is not a barrister; 
the barrister is not an attorney ; and the chancery practi- 
tioner wouldl be an unsafe adyiser for one of the purely 
law courts. That particular provision of the common law, 
which Baron Wychecombe had mentioned to his brdlher, as 
the rule of the half-blood,' has been set aside, or modified, 
by statute, within the last ten years ; but few English lay- 

«9i would be at all Ukely to know of such a law of d^c^ent 
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aven wJbeD it. existed ; for wbiie it did violeace to every 
natural septiiuent of right, it lay hi&dea ih the secrets of the 
professipn. Were a case -stated to a thousand iatelligeiit 
Englishmen, who had qot read law, in which it was laid 
down that brothers, by different mothers, though equally 
sons of the founder of the estate, could not take from each 
other, unless by devise or entail, the probability is that quite 
nin« in ten. would deny the existence of any rule so ab- 
surd ; and this, too, under the influence of feelings that were 
credjiable to their sense of natural justice. Nevertheless, 
such was one of the important provisions of the '' pedbction* 
of reason," until the recent reforms in English law ; and it 
has struck us as surprising, that an ingenious writer, of 
Ection, who has recently charmed his readers with a tale, 
the interest of which turns prinicipally on the vicissitudes of 
practice, did not bethink him of this peculiar feature of his 
country's laws ; inasmuch as it wou^l have supplied mystery 
sufficient for a dozen ordinary romances, and improbabiU- 
tiesenofugh for a hundreds That Sir Gervaise and his 
companions shouki be ignorant of the " law of the hc^\f« 
Wood," is, consequently, very much a matter of course ; an4 
no one ought to^ surprised that the worthy baronet's re- 
peated allusions to the '* whole," and the '< hc^f," were abso- 
lutely enigmas, which neither had the kijuowledge necessary 
to explain. ' 

'* What can the poor ^fellow mesui ?" demanded the a^dmi- 
ral, more coacemed than he remembered ever before to 
l^ve been, on any similar occasion. ^* One could wish||o 
serve him as much as possible, but all this about ^ null^it^ 
A&d ' whole blood,' and * half,' is so much gibberish to me— 
can you make anything of it, — hey ! Atwood ?" 

" Upon xny word, Sir Gervaise, it seems a matter £br a 
judge, rather than for manrof-war's-men, like ourselves." 

^' It certainly can have no connection with this rising of 
the Jacobites? J%0t is an a^ir likely to trouble a kyal 
subject, in his last moments, Mr* Rotberharo 1" 

" Sir Wycherly's habits and age forbid the idea that he 
l^nowr more oithat^ sir, than is known to us eill. Elis n^* 
^uest, however, to * turn the will round,' I conceive- to ije 
altogether explicit. Several capital treatises have app^ ^ 
ktely on the ' human will,' jpnd I re^ppet to say, my h 
13* . 
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friend and patron pas ng|t always been quite as orthodox on 
that point, as I could wish. I, therefore, consider his words 
an evidence of a hearty repentance." 

Sir Grervaise looked about him, as was his habit when 
any droll idea crossed his mind ; but again suppressing the 
inclination to smile, he answered with suitable gravity — 
* " I understand you, sir ; you think all these inexpli- 
cable terms Bre connected with Sir Wycherly's ^religious 
feelings. You may certainly be right, for it exceeds my 
knowledge to connect them with . anything else. Iwish, 
notwithstanding, he had not disowned this noble young lieu- 
tenant of ours ! Is it quite certain, the young man is a . 
Virginian ?" 

"So I have always understood it, sir. He lias never 
been known in this part of England, until he was landed 
from a frigate in the roads, to be cured of a serious wound. 
I think none of Sir Wycherly's allusions have the feast 
reference to Am." 

Sir Gervaise Oakes now joined his hands behind his back, 
and walked several times, quarter-deck fashion, to and fro, 
in the room. At each turn, his eyes gismced towards the 
bed, and he ever found the gaze of the si^k man anxiously 
&stened on himself. This satisfied him that religion had 
nothing to do with his host's ipanifest desire to make him- 
self understood ; and his own trouble was greatly increased. 
It seemed to him, as if a dying man was making incessant 
appeals to his aid, without its being in his power to aflbrd 
i^ It was not possible for a generous man, like Sir Ger- 
vaise, to subnuMftjjgch a feeling without an efK>rt ; and he 
soon went to the sio^of the bed, again, determined to bring 
the affair to some intelligible issue. 

" Do you think, Sir Wycherly, yen could write a few 
lines, if we put pen, ink, and paper before you?" he asked, 
as a sort of desperate remedy. 

" Impossible — can hardly see ; have got no strength — 
stop — ^will try — ^if you please." 

Sir Gervaise was delighted with this, and he immediately 
directed his companions to lend their assistance. Atwood 
and the vicar bolstered the old man up, and the admiral put 
the writing materials before him, substituting a large quarto 
'"We for a desk. Shr Wycherly, after several abortive 
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attempts, finally got the pen in his hand, and with great 
difficulty traced six or seven nearly illegible words, running 
the line diagonally across the paper. By this time his 
powers failed him altogether, and he sunk back, dropping 
the pen, and closing his eyes in a partial insensibility. At 
this critical instant, the surgeon entered, and at once put an 
end to the interview, by taking charge of the patient, and 
directing all but one or two necessary attendants, to quit the 
room. 

The three chosen witnesses of what had just past, repaired 
together to a parlour; Atwood, by a sort of mechanical 
habit, taking with Wm the paper on which the baronet, had 
scrawted the words just mentioned. This, by a sort of me- 
chanical use, also, he put into the hands of Sir Gervaise, as 
soon as they entered the room. ; much as he would have laid 
before his superior, an order to sign, or a copy of a letter to 
the secretary of the Navy Board. 

«* This is as bad as the ' nullus /' exclaimed Sir Gervaise, 
after endeavouring to decipher the scrawl in vain. " What 
is this first word, Mr. Rotherham — * Irish,' is it not, — hey ! 
Atwood ?" 

" I believe it is no more than * I-n,* stretched over much 
more paper than is necessary." 

"You are right enough, vi6||P) and the next word is 

* the,' though it looks like a chevaux defrise — ^what follows? 
It looks like * man-of-war,' Atwood ?" 

"I beg your pardon, Sir Gervaise; this first letter is 
what I should call an elongated n — the next is certainly an 
a — the third looks like the waves of a river — ah I it is an 
m — and the last is an e — n-a-m-e — that makes * name,' gen- 
tlemen.** 

** Yes," eagerly added the vicar, and the two next words 
are, ' of God.' " 

" Then it is religion, after all, that wfis on the poor man's 
mind 1" exclaimed Sir Gervaise, in a slight degree disap- 
pointed, if the truth must be told. " What 's this A-m-e-n — 

* Amen ' — ^why it 's a sort of a prayer." ^ 

" This is the form, in which it is usual to Commence 
wills, I believe. Sir Grervaise," observed the secretary, who 
had written many a one, on board ship, in his day. * In the 
name of God, Amen.' "• • - ■ 
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" By George, you 're right, Atwood j and the poor bmh 
was trying, all the while, to let us know how he wished to 
dispose of his property ! What could he mean by the nulltta 
— it is not possible that the old gentleman has nothing to 
leave;" 

" I'll answer for it, Sir Gervaise, that is not the true ex- 
planfation," the vicar replied. " Sir Wycherly's affairs are 
in the best oraer ; and, besides the estate, he has^a larger 
sum in the funds^" , 

" Well, gentlemen, we can do no mcHPe to-night. A medi- 
cal man is already in the house, and Blue water will send 
ashore, one or two others from the fleet- In the morning, if 
Sir Wycherly is in a state to converse, this matter shall bu 
attended to." 

The ..party now separated ; a bed being provided for the 
vicar, and the admiral and his secretary retiring to their 
respective rooms. 



CfiAFPER X. 

•* Bid physicians talk our veins to temper, 
And with an argrument new-set a pulse ; 
Then think, my lord, of reaaoningp into hve/* ^ 

Yoimo. 

While the scene just related, took place in the chamber 
of the sick man, Admiral Bkiewater, MrsK Dutton, and Mil- 
dred left the house, in the old family-coach. The rear- 
admiral had pertinaciously d«t^rmined to adhere to his prac- 
tice of sleeping in his ship ; and the manner in which he 
had offered seats to his two fair companions — for Mrs. Dutton 
still Reserved to be thus termed — has already been seen. 
The moti>je was simply to remove them from any further 
brutal exhibitions of Dutton's cupidity, while he continued 
in his present humour ; and, thus influenced, it is not pro- 
bable that the gallant old sailor mould be likely to dwell, 
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more than, was absolutely necessary, on the unpleasant 
scene of which he had beeii a witness. In fact, no allusioa 
was made to it, during the quarter of an hour the party was 
driving from the Hall to the station-house* They all spoke, 
with regret, — Mildred with affectionate tenderness, even,— 
of poor Sir Wycherly ; and several anecdotes, indicative of 
his goodness of heart, were eagerly related to Bluewater, by 
the two females, as the carriage moved heavily along. la 
the tinae mentioned, the vehicle drew up before the door of 
the cottage, and all three alighted. 

If the- morning o^ that day had been veiled in mist, the 
sun had set in as cloudless s^ sky, as is oflon arched- above 
the island of Great Britain. The night was, what in that 
region, is termed a clear moonlight. It was certainly not • 
the mimic day that is so often enjoyed insurer atmospheres, 
but the panorama of the. head-land was clothed in a softy 
magical sort of semi-distinctness, that rendered objects suf* 
ficiently obvious, and exceedingly beautiful. The rounded, 
shorn swells of the land, hove upward to the Bye, verdant 
and smooth; while the fine oaks of the park formed a 
shadowy background to the picture^ inland. Seaward, the- 
ocean was glittering, like a reversed plane of the firmament, 
far as eye could reach. If Qur own hemisphere, or rather this 
latitude, may boast of purer skies thfan are enjoyed by the 
mother country, the latter has a vast superiority in the tint 
of the water. While the whole American' coast is bounded 
by a vast, dull-looking sheet of sea-green, the deep blue of 
the wide ocean appears to be carried close home to the shores 
of Europe. This glorioii^tint, from which the' term of 
" ultra marine" has been derived, is most remarkable in tKo 
Mediterranean, that *sea of delights ; but it is met with, all 
along the rock-bound coasts of the Peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal, extending through the British Channel, until it i« 
in a measure lost on the shoals of« the North Sea ; to be 
revived, howevec, in the pibfbund depths of the ocean that 
lav6s the wild and romantic coast of Norway. 

" 'T is a glorious night !" exclaimed Bluewater, as he 
handed Mildred, 'the last, from the carriage ; '*and one can 
hardly wish to enter a cot, let it swing ever so lazilj^" 

♦♦Sleep is out of the question," returned Mildred, sorrow- 
fully. "These are nights in which even the weary are 
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reluctant to lose their consciousness; but who can sleep 
while there is this uncertainty about dear Sir Wycherly." 

"I rejoice to hear you say this, Mildred," — for so the' 
admiral had unconsciously, and unrepelled, begun to call his 
sweet companion — " I rejoice to hear you say this, for I am 
an inveterate star-gazer and moon-ite ; and I shall hope to 
persuade you and Mrs. Dutton to .waste yet another hour, 
with me, in walking on this height. Ah I yonder is Sam 
Yoke, my coxswain, waiting to report the barge ; I can 
send Sir Gervaise's message to the surgeons by deputy, and 
there will be no occasion for my hastening from this lovely 
spot, and pleasant company." 

The orders were soon given to th^ coxswain. A dozen 
* boats, it wou^d seem, were in waiting for officers ashore, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour; and directions 
were sent for two of them to pull off, and obtain. the medical 
mea. The coach was sent round to receive the latter, and 
then all was tranquil, again', on the height. Mrs. Dutton 
entered the house, to attend to some of her domestic con- 
oerns, while the rear-admiral took the arm of Mildred, and 
they walkod, together, to the verge of the clif!s. 

A fairer moonlight picture seldom oiiered itself to a sea- 
man's e3re, than that which now lay before the sight of 
Admiral Biuewater and Mildred. Beneath them rode the 
fleet ; sixteen sail of different rigs, eleven of which, however, 
were two-decked ships of the largest size then known in 
naval warfare ^ and all of which were in that perfect order, 
that ah actiye and intelligent commander knows how to pro- 
cure, even from the dilatory and indifferent. If Admiral 
Bluewatef was conspicuous in mancsuvring a fleet, and in 
rendering every vessel of a line that extended a league, effi- 
cient, and that too,* in her right place, Sir Gervaise Oakes 
had the reputation of being one of the best seamen, in the 
ordinary sense of the vj^ord,* in England. No vessel under 
his command, ever had a lubberly look ; and no ship that 
had any sailing in her, failed to have it brought out of her. 
The vice-admiral was familiar with that all-imp)rtant &ct — 
one that roembers equally of Congress and of Parliament 
are so tpt to forget, or rather not to know at all — that the 
efficiency of a whole fleet, as a fleet, is necessarily brought 
down to the level of its worst ships. Of little avail is it, 
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that four or five vessels of a squadron sail fast, and work 
well, if the eight or ten that remain, behave badly, and are 
duM* A separation of the vesselts is the inevitable consequence, 
when the properties of all are thoroughly tried ; and the 
division of a force, is the first step towards its defeat; as its 
proper concentration, is a leading condition of victory. As 
the poorer vessels cannot imitate the better, the good are com- 
pelled to regulate their movements by the bad ; ^hich is at 
once essentially bringing down the best ships of a fleet to 
the level of its worst ; the proposition with which we com- 
menced. 

Sir Gervaise Oakes was so great a favourite, that all he 
asked was usually conceded to him. One of his conditions 
was, ibat his vessels should sail equally well : " If you give 
me fast ships," he said, " I can overtake the enemy ; if dull, 
the enemy can overtake me ; and I leave you to say which 
course will be most likely to bring on an action. At any 
rate, give me consorts; not one flyer, and one drag; but ^ 
vessels th^ can keep within hail of each other, without 
anchoring." The admiralty professed every desire to oblige 
the gallant commander ; and, as he was resolved never to 
quit the Ptantagenet until she was worn out, it was indis- 
pensably necessary to find as many fast vessels as possible, 
to keep her company. The result was literally a fleet of 
" horses," as Galleygo used to call it ; and it wa§ generally 
said in the service, that " Oakes had a squadron of flyers, 
if not a flying-squadron." 

Vessels lilie these just mentioned, are usually symmetrical 
and graceful to the eye, as well as fast. This fact was ap- 
parent to Mildred, accustomed as she was to the sight pf 
ships ; and 'she ventured to express as much, after she and 
her companion had stood quite a minute on the clifl*, gazing 
at the grand spectacle beneath them. 

" Your vessels look even handsomer than common. Ad- 
miral Bluewaterj" she said, " though a ship, to me, is always 
an attractive sight." 

" This is because they are handsomer than common, ray . 
pretty critic. Vice-Admiral Oakes is an oflicer who will 
no more tolerate an ugly ship in his fleet, than a peer of the 
realm will marry any woman but one who is handsome ; 
unless indeed she happen to be surpassingly rich." 
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" I have heard that men are accustomed to lose their 
hearts under such an influence," said Mildred, laughing ; 
«* but I did not know before, that they were ever frank onpugh 
to avow it !" 

" The knowledge has been imparted by a prudent tn©ther, 
I suppose," returned the rear-admiral, in a musing manner : 
" I wish I stood sufficiently in the parental relatibn lo^you, 
my young friend, to venture to give a little advice, aiso. 
Never, bfefore, did* I feel so strong a wish to warn a human ' 
being of a great danger that I fear is impending over her, 
could I presume to take the liberty," 

" It is not a liberty, but a duty, to warn any one of a 
clanger that is known to ourselves, and not to the person 
^ho incurs the risk. At least so it appears to the eyes of 
a very young girl," 

" Yes, if the danger was of falling from these cliffs, or of 
setting fire to a house, or of any otlier visible calamity. 
The case is different, when young ladies, and setting fire to 
the heart, are concerned." • 

" Certainly, I ean perceive ^fce distinction," answered 
Mildred, after a short pause ; " and can understand that the 
same person who would not scruple to give the alarm against 
any physical danger, would hesitate even at hinting at one 
of a moral character. Nevertheless, if Admiral Bluewater 
think a simfJle girl, like me, of sufficient importance to take 
the trouble to interest himself in her welfare, I should hope 
he would not shrink from pointing out this danger. It is a 
terrible word to sleep on ; and I confess, besides a little un- 
easiness, to a good deal of curiosity to know more," 

" This is said, Mildred, because you are unaccustomed to 
the shocks which ^he tongue of rude iTian may give your 
sensitive feelings." 

" Unaccustomed !" said Mildred, trembling so that the 
weakness was apparent to her companion. " Unaccus- 
tomed ! Alas 1 Admiral Bluewater, can this be so, after 
what you have seen and heard !" 

" Pardon me, dear child ; nothing was farther from my 

thoughts, than to wish to revive those unpleasant recollec- 

tions. If I thought I should be forgiven, I might venture, 

. yet, to reveal my secret ; for never before — though I can- 
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not tell the reason of so sudden and so extraordinary an 
interest in one who is almost a stranger — " 

** No — no—^i^noU a stranger, dear sir. After all that has 
passed to-day ; after you have been admitted, though it were 
by accident, to one most sacred secret ;— after all that was 
said in the carriage, and the terrible scenes my beloved mo- 
ther went through in your presence so many years since, 
you can never be a stranger to us, whatever may be your 
own desire to fancy yourself one." 

*' Girl, you do not fascinate — you do not charm me,* but 
you hindftne to you in a way I did not think it in the power 
of any human being to subjugate my feelings !" 

Thiawas said with so much energy, that Mildred dropped 
the arm she held, and actually recoiled a step, if not ia 
alarm, at least in surprise. But, on looking up into the face 
of her companion, and perceiving large tears actually 
glistening on his cheek, and seeing the hair that exposure 
and mental cares had whitened more than time, all her con- 
fidence returned, and she resumed the place she had aban- 
doned, of her own accord, and as naturally as 'a daughter 
would have clung to the side of a father. 

" I am sure, sir, my gratitude for this interest ought to be 
quite equal to the honour it does nne," Mildred said, earnestly. 
•* And, now. Admiral Blue water, do not hesitate to speak to 
me with the frankness that a parent might use. I will' listen 
with the respect and deference of a daughter." 

" Then do listen to what I have to say, and make no 
answer, if you find yourself wounded at the freedom I am 
taking. It v/ould seem that there is but one subject on which 
a man, old fellow or young fellow, can speak to a lovely 
young girl, when he gets her alone, under the light of a fine 
moon ; — and that is love. Nay, start not again, my dear, 
for, if I am about to speak on so awkward a subject, it is 
not in my own behalf. I hardly know whether you will 
think it in behalf of any one ; as what I have to say, is not 
an appeal to your aftections, but a warning against bestowing 
them," 

" A warning. Admiral Bluewater ! Do you really think 
that can be necessary ?" 

" Nay, my child, that is best known to yourself. Of one 
fting I am certain ; the young man I have in my eye, affects 
Vol. I. 14 
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to admire you, whether ho does or not ; and when young 
women are led to believe they are loved, it is a strong appeal 
to all their generous feelings to answer ti^e passion, if not 
with equal warmth, at least with something very like it." 

" Aflects to admire, sir ! — And why should any one be at 
the pains of affecting feelings towards me, that they do not 
actually entertain ? I have neither rank, nor money, to 
bribe any one to be guilty of an hypocrisy so mean, and 
which, in my case, would be so motiveless." 

"'Yes, if.it were motiveless fo win the most beautiful 
creature in England ! But, no matter. We will not stop 
to analyze motives, when facts are what we aim at. I 
should think there must be some passion in ihis youth's 
suit, and that will only make it so much the more dangerous 
to its object. At all events, I feel a deep conviction that he 
10 altogether unworthy of you. This is a bold expression 
of opinion on an acquaintance of a day ; but there are such 
reasons for it, that a man of my time of life, if unprejudiced, 
can scarcely be deceived." 

" All this is very singular, sir, and I had almost used 
your own word of ' alarming,' " replied Mildred, slightly 
agitated by curiosity, but more amused. " I shall be as 
frank as yourself, and say that you judge the gentleman 
harshly. Mr. Rotherham may not have all the qualities 
that a clergyman ought to possess, but he is far from being 
a bad man. Good or bad, however, it is not probable that 
he will carry his transient partiality any farther than he 
has gone already." 

" Mr. Rotherham i—rl have neither thought nor spoken 
of the pious vicar at all 1" 

Mildred was now sadly confused. Mr. Rotherham had 
made his proposals for her, only the day before, and he bad 
been mildly, but firmly refused. The I'ecent occurrence 
was naturally uppermost in her mind ; and the conjecture 
that her rejected suitor, under the influence of wine, might 
have communicated the state of his wishes, or what he fan- 
cied to be the state of his wishes, to her companion, was so 
very easy, that she had fallen into the error, almost without 
reflection. 

" I beg pardon, sir — I really imagined," the confused girl 
answered ; " but, it was a natural mistake for rae to sup- 
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pose you meatit Mr. Rotherhatn, as he is the only peirsoa 
"who has ever spoken to my mother on the subject of any- 
thing Irke a preference ibr me." 

^' I should have less ^r of those who spoke to your mo- 
ther, Mildred, tfadn of those who spoke only to you. As I 
hate ambiguity, however, I will say, at once, that my allu- 
sion was to Mr. Wychecombe.'* 

" Mr. Wychecombe, Admiral Bluewater !" — and the ve- 
teran felt the arm that leaned on him tremble violently, a 
sad confirmation of^even more ^han he apprehended, or he 
would not have been so abrupt. " Surely — surely — the 
warning you mean, cannot, ought not to apply to a gentle* 
man of Mr. Wyohecombe's standing and character I" 

^ Such is the world. Miss Dutton, and we old seamen, in 
particular, get to know it, whether willingly or not. My 
sudden interest in you, the recollection of former, but painful 
scenes, and the events of the day, have made me watchful ^ 
and, you will add, bold — but I am resolved to speak, even 
at the risk of disobliging you for ever — and, in speaking, I 
must say that t never met with a young man who has made 
so unfavourable an impression on me, as this same Mr. 
Wychecombe." 

Mildred, unconsciously to herself, withdrew her arm, and 
she felt astonished at her own levity, in so suddenly becoming 
sufficimitly intimate with a stranger to permit him thus to 
disparage a confirmed friend. 

*< I am sorry, sir, that you entertain so indifferent an 
opinion of one who is, I believe, a general favourite, in this 
pari of the country," she answered, wilh a coldness that 
rendered her manner marked. 

" I perceive I shall share the fate of all unwelcome coun- 
sellors, but can only blame my own presumption. Mildred, 
we live in momentous times, and God knows what is to 
happen to myself, in the next few months ; but, so strong is 
the inexplicable interest that I feel in your welfare, that I 
sbartf venture still to ofiend. I like not this Mr. Wyche- 
combe, who is so devout an admirer of yours — real ot 
afiected — and, as to the liking of dependants for the heir of 
a considerable estate, it is so much a matter of course, that 
I count it nothing." 

" The heir of a considerable estate !" repeated Mildred, in 
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a voice to which the natural sweetness returned, quietly re- 
suming the arm, she had so unceremoniously dropped — 
" Surely, dear sir, you are not speaking of Mr. Thomas 
Wychecombe, Sir Wycheriy's nephew." 

** Of whom else should I speak 1 — Has he not been your 
shadow the whole day? — so marked in his attentions, as 
scarce to deem it necessary to conceat his suit f 

*' Has it really struck you thus, sir 1 — I confess I did not 
80 consider it. We are so much at home at the Hall, that 
we rather expect all of that family to be kind to us. But, 
whether you are right in your conjecture, or not, Mr. Tho- 
mas Wychecombe can never be aught to me---and as proof, 
Admiral Bluewater, that I take your warning, as it is meant, 
in kindness and sincerity, I will add, that he is not a very 
particular favourite." 

« I rejoice to hear it ! Now there is his namesake, our 
young lieutenant, as gallant and as noble a fellow as ever 
Jived — would to Heaven he .was not so wrapt up in his pro- 
fession, as to be insensible to any beauties, but those" of a 
ship. Were you my own daughter, Mildred, J could give 
you to that lad, with as much freedom as I would give him 
my estate, were he my son." 

Mildred smiled — land it was archly, though not without a 
shade of sorrow, too— but she had sufficient self-command, 
to keep her feelings to herself, and too much maiden reserve 
not to shrink from betraying her weakness to one who, afler . 
all, was little more than a stranger. 

" I dare say, sir," she answered, with an equivocation 
which was perhaps venial, " that your knowledge of the world 
has judged both these gentlemen, rightly. Mr. Thomas 
Wychecombe, notwithstanding all you heard from my poor 
father, is not likely to think seriously of me ; ^nd I will 
answer for my own feelings as regards Aim. I am, in,no 
manner, a proper person to become Lady Wychecombe ; 
and, I trust, I should have the prudence to decline the honour 
were it even offered to me. Believe me, sir, my fltther 
would have held a different language to-night, had it not 
been for Sir Wycheriy's wine, and the many loyal toasts 
that were drunk. He must be conscious, in his reflecting 
moments, that a child of his is unsuited to so high a station. 
Our prospects in life were once better than they are now, 
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Admiral Bluewater ; But they have never been such as to 
raise these high expectations in us." 

*^ An officer's daughter may always claim to be a gentle* 
woman, my dear ; and, as such^.yoa might become the wife 
of a duke, did he love you. Since I find my warning unne- 
cessary, however, we Mrill change the' discourse. Did not 
something extraordinary occur at this ctiJOT, this morning, and 
in connection with this very Mr. Thomas Wychecombe 1 
Sir Gervaise was my informant ; but he did not relate the 
matter Very clearly." " 

Mildred explained the mistake, and then gave a vivid de- 
scription of the danger in which the young lieutenant had 
been placed, as well as of the manner in which he had extri- 
cated himself. She particularly dwelt on the extraordinary 
presence of mind and resolution, by means of which he had 
saved bis life, when the stone first gave way beneath his foot. 
*^ All this is well, and what I should have expected from 
BO active and energetic a youth," returned the rear-admin^ 
a little gravely ; " but, I confess I would rather it had not 
happened. Your inconsiderate and reckless young men^ 
who risk their necks idly, in places of this sort, seldom have 
much in them, afler all. Had there been a motive, it would 
have altered the case." 

" Oh ! but there was a motive, sir ;^ he was far from doing 
so silly a thing for nothing 1" 

" And what was the motive, pray ? — I can see no suffi- 
cient reason why a man of sense should trust his person over 
a cliflT as menacing as this. One may approach it, by moon- 
light ; but in the day, I confess to you I should not fancy 
standing as near it, as we do at this moment." 

Mildred was much embarrassed for an answer. Her own 
heart told her Wycherly's motive, but that ic would never 
do to avow to her companion, great as v;as the happiness 
she felt in avowing it to herself. GlaJly would she have 
changed the discourse ; but, as this could not be done, she 
yielded to her native integrity of character, and told the 
truth, as far as she told anything. 

" The flowers that grow on the sunny side of these rocks. 

Admiral Bluewater, are singularly fragrant and beautiful," 

she said ; ** and hearing my mother and myself speaking 

of them, and how much the forrter delighted in them, though 

14* 
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they were so seldom to be had, he fust ventured over the 
cliff — not here, where it is so very perpendicular, but yonder, 
where one-may cling to it, very well, with a little car&— and 
it was in venturing a little — just a very little too far, he 
told me, himself, sir, to-day, after dinner, — that the stone 
broke, and the accident occurred. I do not think Mr. Wy- 
cherly Wychecombe in the least fool-hardy, and not at all 
disposed to seek a silly admiration, by a silly exploit." 

" He has a most lovely and a most eloquent advocate," 
returned the admiral, smiling, though the expression of his 
countenance was melancholy, even to sadness ; " and he is 
acquitted. I think few men of his years would hesitate 
about risking their necks for flowers so fragrant and beau- 
tiful, and so much coveted by your mother, Mildred." 

" And he a sailor, sir, who thinks so little of standing on 
giddy places, and laughs at fears of this nature ?" 

" Quite true ; though there are few cliffs on board ship. 
Bdjpes are our sources of courage." 

" So I should think, by what passed to-day," returned 
Mildred, laughing. " Mr. Wycherly" called out for a rope, 
and we just threw him one, to help him out of his diflSculty. 
The moment he got his rope, though it was only yonder 
small signal -halyards, he felt himself as secure as if he 
stood up here, on the height, with acres of level ground around 
him. I do not think he was frightened, at any time ; but 
when he got hold of that little rope, he was fairly valiant !" 

Mildred endeavoured to laugh at her own history, by 
way of veiling her interest in the event.; but her companion 
was too old, and too discerning, to be easily deceived. .He 
continued silent, as he led her away from the cliff; and 
when he entered the cottage, Mildred saw, l)y the nearer 
light of the candles, that his countenance was still sad. 

Admiral Blue water remained half an hour longer in the 
cottage, when he tore himself away, from a society which, for 
him, possessed a charm that he could not account for, nor 
yet scarcely estimate. It was past one, when he bid Mrs. 
Dutton and her daughter adieu ; promising, however, to see 
them again, before the fleet sailed. Late as it was, the 
mother and Mildred felt no disposition to retire, after 
the exciting scenes they had gone through ; but, feeling a 
calm on their spirits, succeeding the rude' interruption produced 
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by Dutton's brutality, they walked out on the cliff, to enjoy 
the cool air, and the bland scenery of the head^land, at that 
witching hour. 

** I should feel alarjm at this particularity of attention, from 
most men, my child," observed the prudent mother, as they 
lefl the house ; *^ but the years, and especially the character 
of Admiral Bluewater, are pledges that he meditates nothing 
foolish, nor wrong." 

'* His years would be sufficient, mother," cried Mildred, 
laughing — for her laugh came easily, since the opinion she 
had just before heard of Wycherly's merit — ^ leaving the 
character out of the question." 

" For you, perhaps, Mildred, but not for himself. Men 
rarely seem to think themselves too old to win the young of 
our sex ; and whdt they want in attraction, they generally 
endeavour to supply by flattery and artifice. But, I acquit 
our new friend of -all that." 

** Had he been my own father, dearest mother, his lan- 
guage, and the interest he took in me, could not have been 
more paternal. I have found it truly delightful to listen to 
such counsel, from one of his sex ; for, in general, they do 
not treat me in so sincere and fatherly a manner." 

Mrs. Button's lip quivered, her eye-lids trembled too, and 
a couple of tears fell on her cheeks. 

'< It is new to you, Mildred, to listen to the language of 
disinterested affection and wisdom from one of his years and 
sex. I do not censure your listening with pleasure, but 
merely tell you to remember the proper reserve of your 
years and character. Hist ! there are the sounds of his 
barge's oars." 

Mildred listened, and the measured but sudden jerk of 
oars in the rullocks, ascended on the still night-air, as dis- 
tinctly as they might have been heard in the boat. At the 
next instant, an eight-oared barge moved swiftly out from 
under the cliff, and glided steadily on towards a ship, that 
had one lantern suspended from the end of her gaff, an- 
other in her mizzen-top, and the small liight-flag of a rear- 
admiral, fluttering at her mizzen-royal-mast-head. The 
cutler lay nearest to the landing, and, as the barge ap- 
proached her, the ladies heard the loud hail of" boat-ahoy !" 
The answer was also atidible ; though given in the mild 
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gentleman-like voice of filuewater, himself. It was simply, 
^< rear-admiral's flag." A death-like stillness succeeded this 
annunciation of the rank of the officer in the passing boat, 
interrupted only by the measured jerk of the oars^ Once 
or twice, indeed, the keen hearing of Mildred made her fancy 
she heard the common dip of the eight oars, and the wash 
of the water, as they rose from the element, to gain a re- 
newed purchase. As each vessel was approached, however, 
the hail and the answer were renewed, the quiet of midnight, 
in every instance, succeeding. At length the liarge was 
Men shooting along on the quarter of the CsBsar, the 
rear-admiral's own ship, and the last hail was given. • This 
time, there was a slight stir in the vessel ; and, soon ader 
the sound of the oars ceased, the lanterns descended from the 
stations they had held, since nightfall. Two or three other 
Janterns were still displayed at the gaffs of other vessels, 
the signs that their captains were not on board; though 
whether they were ashore, or visiting in the fleet, were facts 
best known to themselves. The Plantagenet, however, had • 
no light ; it being known that Sir Gervaise did not intend 
to come off* that night. 

When all this was over, Mrs. Dutton and Mildred sought 
their pillows, afler an exciting day, and, to them, one far 
more momentous than they were then aware of 



CHAPTER XI. 

• 

" When I consider life, \ is all a cheat ; 
Yet foolM With hope, men favour the deceit; 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow^s fiilser than the former ^y.'* 

Drypeiv. 

• 

Although Admiral Bluewater devoted the minimum of 

time to sleep, he was not what the French term matinal 

There is a period in the morning, on board of a ship of war,— 

that of washing decks, — which can best be compared to the 
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discomfort of the Amcrioan purification, yclepM "a house- 
cleaning." This occurs daily, about the rising of the sun $ 
•and no officer, whose rank raises him above mingling with 
the duty, ever thinks, except on extittordinafy occasions 
that may require his presence for other purposes, of intruding 
on its sacred mysteries. It is a rabid hour in a ship, and 
the wisest course, for all idlers, and all watch-ofiicers, who 
are not on duty, is to keep themselves under halches, if 
their convenience will possibly allow it. He who wears a 
flag, however, is usually reposing in his cot, at this critical 
moment; or, if risen at cdl, he is going through similar 
daily ablutions of his Own person. 

Admiral Bluewater was in the act of opening his eyes, 
when the splash of the first bucket of water was heard on 
the deck of the CsBsar, and he lay in the species of en- 
joyment which is so peculiar to naval men, after they have 
risen to the station of commander ; a sort of semi-trance, in 
which the mind summons all the ancient images, connected 
with squalls; reefing top-sails inthexain; standing on -the 
quarter of a yard, shouting " haul out to leeward ;" peering 
over th^ weather hammock-cloths to eye the weather, with 
the sleet pricking the face like needles ; — and, washing 
decks ! These dreamy images of the past, however, are., 
summoned merely to increase the sense of present enjoy- 
ment. They are so many well-contrived foils, to give 
greater brilliancy to the diamonds of a comfortable cot, and 
the entire consciousness of being no longer exposed to an 
untimely summons on deck. 

Our rear-admiral, nevertheless, was not a vulgar dreamer, 
on such occasions. He thought little of personal comforts 
at any time, unless indeed when personal discomforts ob- 
truded themselves on his attention ; he knew little, or nothing, 
of the science of the table, whereas his friend ^as a knowing 
cook, and in his days of probation had been a distinguished 
caterer ; but he was addicted to a sort of dreaming of his 
own, even when the sun stood in the zenith, and he was 
walking the poop, in the midst of a circle of his officers. 
Still, he could, not refrain from glancing back at the past, 
that morning, as plash afler plash was heard, and recalling 
the time when magna para quorum vvtr. At this delecta- 
ble instant, the ruddy face of a " young gentleman" ap- 
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peared iti his dtate-rodm door, and, first ascertaimng that 
the eyes of his superior were actuaiiy opeiiy the youngster 
said — 

" A note from Sir Gervaise, Admiral Bluewaler." 

«* Very well, sir," — ^taking the note. — ^^ How 's the wind, 
Lwd Geoflfreyr 

*' An Irishman's hurricane, sir ; right up and down. Oar 
first says, sir, he never knew finer channel weather." 

" Our first is a'great astrologer. Is the fleet riding flood 
yet t" 

*^ No sir ; it ^s slack- water ; or, rather, the* ehb is just 
beginning to make." 

" Go on deck, my lord, and see if the Dover has hoVe in 
any upon her larboard bower, so as to brmg her more on 
our quarter." 

<* Ay-ay-sir," and this cadet of one of the most illustrious 
houses of England, skipped jup the ladder to ascertain his 
fiict. 

Itk the meanwhile, Bluewater stretched out an arm, drew 
a curtain from before his little window, fumbled for some 
time among his clothes before he got his spectacles, Aid then 
opened the note. This early epistle was couched in the 
following words — 

** Dear Blue :— < 

'* I write this in a bed big enough to ware a ninety in. 
I 've been athwart ships half the night, without knowing it. 
Galley go has just been in to report * our fleet' all well, and 
the ships riding flood. It seems there is a good look-out 
from the top of the house, where part of the roads are visible. 
Magralh, and the rest of them, have been at poor Sir Wy- 
cherly all night, I learn, but he remains down by the head, 
yet. I am afraid the good old man«will never be in trim 
again. . I shall remain here, until something is decided ; and 
as we cannot expect our orders until next day after to-mor- 
row, at the soonest, one might as'Vell be here, as on board. 
Come ashore and breakfast with us ; when we can consult 
about the propriety of remaining, or of abandoning the 
wreck. Adieu, 

« Oakm. 
" Rear- Admiral Bluewater. 
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<< P. S.«--There was a little occurreace last night, con- 
nected with Sir Wycherly's will, that ms^kes me particu- 
larly anxious to see you, as early as possible, this morning. 
^ " O." 

Sir Gervaise, like a woman, had written his mind in his 
postscript. The scene of the previous night l^ad forcibly 
presented itself to his recollection on awakening, and calling 
for his writing-desk, he had aent off this note, at the dawn of 
day, with the wish of having as many important witnesses 
as he could w^U obtain, at the interview he intended to 
demand, at the earliest practicable hour. 

** What the deuce can Oakes have to do with Sir Wy- 
cherly Wychccombe's will?" thought the rear-admiral. 
" By the way, that puts me in mind of my own ; and of my 
own recent determination. What are my poor £30,000 to 
a man with the fortune of Lord Bluewfiter. Having neither 
a wife nor child, brother nor sistfer of my own, I '11 do what 
I please with my money. Oakes wont have it ; besides, 
he 's got enough of his own, and to spare. Aa estate of 
£7000 a year, besides heaps of prize-money funded. I dare 
say, he has a good £12,000 a year, and nothing but a 
nephew to inherit it all. I 'm determined to do as I please 
with my money. I made* every shilling of it, and I '11 give 
it to whom I please." 

The whole time. Admiral Bluewater lay with his eyes shut, 
and with a tongue as motionless as if it couldn't stir. With 
all bis laitsez aUer manner, however, he had the prompti- 
tude of a sailor, when hi» mind was made up to do a thing, 
though he always performed it in his own peculiar mode. 
To rise, dress, and prepare to quit his state-room, occupied 
him but a short time ; and he was seated before his own 
writing-desk, in the afler-cabin, within twenty minutes afler 
the thoughts just' recorded, had passed through bis mind. 
His first act was to take a folded paper from a private 
drawer, and glance his eye carelessly over it. .This was 
the will in favpur of Lord Bluewater. It was expressed in 
very concise terms, filling only the first side of a page. 
This will he copied, verbaMm et literatim^ leaving blanks 
for the name of the legatee, and appointing Sir Gervaise 
Oakes his executor, as in the will already executed. When 
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finished in this meaner, he set about filling up the blanks. 
For a passing instant, he felt tempted to insert the name of 
the Pretender ; but, smiling at his own folly, he wrote that 
of" Mildred Button, daughter of Francis Dutton, a master in 
His Majesty's Navy," in all the places that it was requisite 
so to do. Then he affixed the seal, and, folding all the 
upper part of the sheet over, so as to conceal the contents, 
he rang a little silver bell, which always stood at his elbow. 
The outer cabin-door was opened by the sentry, who thrust 
his head in at the opening. 

" I want one of the youiig gentlemen, sentry," said the 
rear-admiral.^ 

The door closed, and, in another minute, the smiling face 
o£ Lord GreofTrey was at the entrance of the after-cabin. 

" Who 's on deck, my lord," demanded Bluewater, " be- 
side the watch ?" 

" No one, sir. All the idlers keep as close as foxes, when 
the decks arc getting it ; and as for any of our snorers 
showing their faces before six bells, it 's quite out of the 
question, sir," 

"•Some one must surely be stirring in the gun-room, "by 
this time I Go and ask the chaplain and the ^»ptain of 
marines to do me the favour to step into the cabin — or the 
first lieutenant ; or the master ; or any of the idlers." 

The midshipman was gone two or three minutes, when 
he returned with the purser and the chaplain. 

" The first lieutenant is in the forehold, sir ; all the ma- 
rines have got their dead-lights still- in, and the master is 
working-up his log, the gun-room steward says. I hope 
these will do, sir ; they are the greatest idlers in the ship, I 
believe." 

Lord Geoffrey Cleveland was the second son of the third 
duke in the English empire, and he knew it, as well as any 
one on board. Admiral Bluewater had no slavish respect for 
rank ; nevertheless, like all men educated under an aristo- 
cratic system, he was influenced by the feeling to a degree 
of which he himself was far from being conscious. This 
young scion of nobility was not in the least favoured in 
matters of duty, for this his own high spirit would have re- 
sented ; but he dined in the cabin twice as often as any 
otlfermidshipman on board, and had obtained for himself a 



sort of license for the tongae, that emboldened Witi to utter 
what passed for smart things in the tockpit and gun-room, 
and which, out of all doubt, were pert things everywhere. 
Neither the chaplain nor the purser took offeace at his liber- 
ties on the present occasion ; and, as for the rear-admiral, 
he had not attended to what had been uttered. ^As soott, 
however, as hQ found others in his cabin, he motiotf<0d lo 
them to approach his desk, and pointed to the paper, folded 
down, as mentioned. -^ 

** Ev6ry prudent man," he said, •* and, especially ^ery 
prudent sailor and soldier, in a time of war, ought to be 
proviided with a will. This is nnne, just -drawn up, t^'iifcy- 
self ; and that instrument is an- old one, '#hlch t now destroy 
in your presence. I acknowled^ this to be my hand afld 
seal,** writing his name, aild toueni^g the seal with a' finger 
-as he spoke ; ** affixed to this hny last will and testamettt. 
Will you have the kindhesis to act as witnesses 1" ^ 

When the chaplain and purser had affixed t^ir nafties, 
there still remained a space for a third signature. This,by 
a sign ffbm his superior, the laughing midshipman fiildd 
with his own signature. 

'* I hope you *ve recollected, sir,*' cried the boy, ^riftf glee, 
as he took hts seat to obey; ^<that the Blaewiaters and 
Clevelahds are related, I shall be gnerously disappointed, 
when this will is proved, if ray tiame be not fbund some- 
where in it 1" 

So shall I, too, my lord,** drily returned Bluewafe^if ; 

for, I fuUy expect it will appear as a witness ; a character 
that is At 6nce fatal to al| claims as a legatee. "^ 

** Well, sir, I suppose ilag-ojiters can do pretty 'much lis 
they please with their ibciney, since they, do pretty much as 
they please with the ships, and all iir them. ' I must lean 
so much thef harder on my two old aunts, asl apjieirf io 
have laid myself dir^tly athwart-hawse of fortune, in this 
affkir!" 

'^Gentlemen,'* said the rear-admiral, with easy courtesy; 
** I re]^t it is not in my power to havi your company at 
dinner, to-day, as I am Isummoned ashoi^ by Sir Gervaisa, 
and it is uncertain when I can get 6ff, again ^but to-morrotr 
I shall hope to eftjoy that pleasure.** 

Vol. I. 15' 
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The officers bowed, expressed their acknowledgmeats, ac- 
eepted the invitation, bowed once or twice more each, and 
lefl the cabin, with the exception of the midshipman. 

"Well, sir," exclaimed Bluewater, a little surprised at 
finding he was Qot alone, afler a minute of profound reverie ; 
•V to what request am I indebted still to the pleasure of your 
presence r' 

" Why, sir, it 's Just forty miles to my father's house in 
Cornwall, and I know the whole family is there ; so I just 
&aoied, that by bending on two extra horses, a chaise might 
inai(e*the Park gates in about five hours ; and by getting 
ymder way pn the return passage, to-morrow about this 
time, the old CsBsar would never miss a crazy reefer, more 
or less." f» , 

" Very ingeniously put, young gentleman, and quite plau- 
sible* When I was of your age, I, was four years without 
once seeing -either father or.mother.? 

*> Yes six, but that was such a long time ago ! Boys 
can't stand it, half as vfell now,, as they did then, a^ all old 
people say." • 

The rear-admiral's lips moved slightly, as if a smile 
struggled about. his moutl^, and then i^ia face suddenly lost 
the expression, in on^ approaching to sadness. 

" You know, Geoffrey, I am not commander-in-chief. Sir 
Gervaise alone .can give a furlough.^' 

" Very true, sir ; but whatever you ask of Sir Gervaise, 
be always does ; more especially as concerns us of your 
flag-ship." 

" Perhaps that is true^ But, my boy, we live in serious 

timeSf ai^d we may sail in an hour's notice^ Are yoq igno- 

. rant that Prince Charles Edward has landed .in Scotland, 

and that the Jacobites are up and doi^g '/ If the ]f rench back 

him, we -may have our h^mds full here, in the channel." 

'\Thea my dear mother mMst go without a kiss, for the 
next twelvemonth !" cried the gallant boy, dashing a/band 
furtively across his eyes, in spite ot- his .resolution. *' The 
throne of old England must be upheld, eVen though not a mo- 
ther nor a sister in the island^ see fi midshipmaq in years I" 

" Nobly said, I^ord Geoffrey, and it shall bq known at 
head-quarters. Your fai^^ily is whig ; and you do weU, at 
your time of life, to stick to the family politics." ; 
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''A small ftin on the shores sir, woold be a great plead5iue» 
after «ix irtonths al seal" - ' 

** You miist ask Gapteiti StowePs leave for that. Yoa. 
know I never Interfere mth the* duty of the ship."- 

-** Yes, sir, but there are so tnaliy of us, aad all have a^ 
hankering after terra firma. MtgbC I just say, that I have 
your permission, to alsk Captain^ Stowel, to let hae hxm a 
run on the cliffs?" 

** You rhay do that,; my lord, if you wBsh^it ; bat ^o^i^l 
knows that he can do as he pleases." 

** He would be a queer captain of a mao^of^war, if kt: 
didn't, sir! Thank you. Admiral Bhiewoter; I will write 
to my mother, and I know she '11 be si^sfied with.th&reasbit 
I shall give her, ibr not^mtng to see her. Good^moraiBf^ 
sir."^ . - ■■« 

** Good-morning," — then^ wh«i ihe toy's liand- wa» on 
the lock of the cabin-door— ** my lord T" ». 

" Did you wish to siay anythMSg more, sir?" 

" When you write, remember me kindly to the Duchess;; 
We were intimate, when young people ; and, I might, say, 
loved each other." 

The midshipman promised to do as desired ; and theft 
the rear-admiral wa^'leit dlone. He walked the cabin, for 
half an hour, musing on what he had done in relation tfi 
his property, and on what he ought ta do, in' relation to the 
Pretendei^j^when he suddenly summoned his coxswain, gave 
a few directions, and sent an order on deck to teiye his 
barge manned. The customary reports went their ususfl 
rounds, and reached the cabin in about three minutes morel 
Lord Geoffrey bringing them down, agam. 

"The barge is manned, sir," said the lad, standing neai! 
the cabin-door, rigged oUt in the neat, go-^shoreocloihes of 
a midshipman. 

"Have you seen Captain Stbwel, my lord!" demanded 
the rear-admiral. J 

" I have, sir ; and he has ^ven me permission to drift 
along shore, until sunset ; to be off with the evening gun of. 
the vice-admiral." 

** Then do me the favour to take a seat in my barge, if 
you are quite ready." • ^ 

This <^r was accept, and, m a few niiniitesy all the 
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QOremoiiies of the dock had been observed, wid the rear- 
admiral was seated in his barge. It was iiow so late, that 
atiqtiette' had -fair pla^, aad no polat w^ omitted on the oc- 
casion. The captain was on deck, in perspni as well as 
gUD-room officers enough to represent their body; the guard 
was paraded, under its officers ; the drums coiled ; the boat- 
swain piped six side boya over, and Lord GeoSrey skipped 
down first into the boat, remaining respectfully standijag^ 
until his superidr was seated. All these punctilios observed, 
the boat was shoved off Ckom the vessel's side, the eight oacs 
dipped, as one, and the party moved towards the shore. 
BVery cutter, barge, yawl, or launch that waa^inet, and whichv 
did notjpontkin an officer of rank itself^ tossed its oars, a% 
this barge, with the Dear-admiral's flag fluttering Iq its bow,^ 
passed, while the others lay on theirs, the gentlemen sa-. 
Ittttng with their hats. In this maoiner the barge passed the 
fleet, and approached the shdve. A( the lemding, a little 
natural quay formed t^a low flat rock, there wa$ a gisneral 
Bsevement, as the rear-admiral'a flag was a^n to draw 
near ; and even the Ixiats of captaiiis. w^i® shoved aside,. U7 
give the naval pas. As soon, howev^, as the foot of Bl^e^ 
water touched the rock, the little flag was struck ; and, a 
minute later, a cutter, with only a lieuten^t in her, coming 
hf, that oflloer or^red the bargf^ to make way for kinh witl^ 
an air of high and undisputed authority* 

Perhaps there was not a man' in the British^arine, tq 
whom the etiquette of the service gave less concem, than tq 
JMuewater. In this respect, he was tho'very reverse of his| 
fHend ; for Sir Getvaise was a punctilious' observer, and % 
rigid enforcer of all the prescribed ceremonials. This was 
by no means the only prolessional point on which thesis two 
distinguished officers difliered. It has already been men- 
tioned, that the rear-admiral was the best tactician in Eng- 
land, while the vice-admind* was merely respectable in that 
branch of his duty. On the other hand. Sir Gervaise was 
deemed the b^st practical seaman afloat, so &r as a; sdngle 
ship was concerned, whtfe Bluewater hf^d no pai;ticMlar re- 
putation in that way. Then, as to discipline, thjS same dis- 
tinction existed. The commander-in-chief was a little of a 
martinet^ exacting compliance with the mpst minute regula- 
tions; while his ^iead, even when a captain, had thrown 



tke jK>ltce duty of his strip very B»ick 66 what is ealled thii 
executive offioor ; . or the iiJ»tiieuteo«Di; JeAving to thai im* 
p^fttio^Aueictioiiafyy 4he duty of-devisidg, Its weU as of exe- 
calini^ this systsim hy which order ajod cleanliness V6f4i 
maialained in the vessel. Nevertheless, Bluewater had his 
merit even in this peculiar* feature of the profession. He 
liad made the bestt»iptain c^ the fleet tohis friend, that had 
ever bee& met with; . This office, which^ in some meastUDi^ 
ooprespdnds to ikai of an adjutantogeneral on shore, was 
suited to his geiteFalizing and philospphicai turn of mindj 
and he had bfought all hs duties^ within the circle and coatioi 
of clear and simple principles, which rendered them pleasant 
iMsdeasy. Then, too, whenever he t»mmanded in chief^as 
ffis^|tieatly. happened^ for a week or two at a time, <Sir Ger^ 
vaise being absent, it- was remarked that the common service 
of the fleet went *^n, like clock- work; his mind seeming to 
agr^race'geniejnls, when' it refused to descend to details. In 
i^XkBeqanmcG-. of ; these personal peculiarities^ the captains 
c^n observed, that Bluewater ought t6 have been the senioi^ 
and Oakea^he Junior ; and then, their jointoommands would 
have produced perfeetion : b»t these criticisms must he set 
down^ in n great iineaaurej to the natufral propensity to find 
fault, and, an inherddt desire: in men^ even when things aie 
perfectly well in- themselves, -to psove their own: superiority, 
hy pointing, out modes and means by which they might he 
made miidi'> better. .6ad the service been on land, this 
opinion might possibly have rhad more f nKstioefl truth in: it; 
hut,. the impetuosity! and daring of Sir Gesvt&^y were not 
laad substitutes for . tactics^ iol the stt aight«forward oomhals 
ofships^. To resume the narrative; 
V When Bluewater landed, he returned the profound and 
geiieral salute of all on or near the rock, by a aweepifig^ bat 
ppurteoua bow, which was. nevertheless given in a vacainl^ 
slovenly manner; and immediately began to ascend the 
ravine. He bad actu^Hy reached the grassy acdivity above, 
before he was at all aware of. any person's being iiear him. 
7urni|ig,he perceived thaC the midshipman Was at his heeln 
respect alone preventing one of ihe latter's active Hmbi^aad 
years fj^^fOk skipping: . past hia superior on: the . ascent Thd 
admii^li^ooliected.how' little there wa» to aBaaaR oiiavafth^ 
16* 
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boy'fl habits in a place: like Wycheeorabe, and ke gdod-lM-* 

tuiedly determined to tste him alongi with bimaiif. 

«< You are little iikeiy to find any divenfbb herd, Lidvd 
Oeefiiwy," he said ; '^ if you «rUi accept of the* sodiety 
of a'dnll old fellow, like myself, you> shall see ati I 86e, te 
it more or less." 

^ rVfe shipped for the cruise, sir, and am ready and happ3rV 
too, to Mow your motions, with or without signals^'* r&* 
turned the laughing youngster. ** I suppose Wyoheeomte 
isabR>ut as good as Portsmouth, or Plymouth; and I 'm sore 
these green fi^ds are handsomer- than the streets^of any 
dirty town I ever entered.'. 

** Ay, green fields are, indeed, pleasant to the eyes of ^m 
eaibrs, who see nothing but water, for months at a time^ 
Turn to the right, if you piease, my lord ; I wish to call aft 
ytonder signal-station, on my way to the Halh^* 

The boy, as is not usual with lads of his age, mcUned kt 
**ihe way he was fold to go," and in a few misput^s both 
stood on the headland. As it would not have done for the 
master to be absent from his staff, during the'day^ with a 
fleet in the roads. Button was already at hi^ post, cleanly 
dressed as usual, but trembling again with theeiect of ih^ 
]ast night's d^much on his nerves. He aipdee, with great 
deference of manner, to receive the rear^^admiral, and not 
without many misgivings of conseieace ; ibri while- memory 
furnished a tolerable outline of what had 'odcurrdd in the 
iilterview between himself and his wife and idabghter, wi^ 
hod lost its 'nnAuence, and no longer helped to sustain his 
mA&^ammaad, He was much relieved, however, by tli^ 
discreet manner in which he was met by Bluewaten 
. . " How is Sir Wycherly 2" inquired the admiral saluting 
the master,'as if nothing had happened;''^anote from Sir Geif* 
vaise, wsitfeen about day-'break^ tells ihe he was not, th^n; 
eiltfentially better.'^ 

" I wish Jt were in my powfer to give yoo any good news, 
sir. He must be ccmscious, notwithstanding ; for Dick, his 
groom, haa just ridden over With' a note from Mir. Roth^r- 
£am, to say that the excellent old baronet particularly desires 
tCKsee my wife and daughter ; and that tbe-coa^ will b^ 
fairei^to4dQetemo^mryin a 'few' minutes.' If ydu areboun^ 
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to the HulLi this moraing, sir, I 'm certain the ladies woukb 
be delighted to give you a seat." 

" Then I will profit by their kindness," returned Blue* 
waier» seating himself on the hench at the foot of -the staff; 
« more especially, if you think they will excuse my adding 
Ijord Geoffrey Gleveland, one of Stowel's midsbipmea, ha 
the party. He has entered, to follow ray motions^ with or 
wichout signals." 

• Dutton uncovered again, and bowed profoundly, at thia 
announcement of the lad's name and rank ; the boy^him- 
fielf, taking the salute in an off-hand and indifferent way;, 
like one already wearied with vulgar adulation, wjiile he 
g^zed about him, with some curiosity, at the head^land and 
flag-staff. 

" This a good look-out, sir^" observed the midshipman ; 
'* and one that is somewhat loiliefr than our crossotrees. A 
pair of sharp eyes might see everything that passes Within 
twenty miles ; and, as a proof of it, I s£all be the first ta 
«0eg out,'* sail, ho I' " 

«' Where-awfey, my young lord ?" said Dutton, fidgeting^ 
as if he had neglected his duty, in the presence of a 8npe<- 
rior ; ** I 'm sure, your lordship can see nothitig but the 
fleet at anchor, and a few boats passing betwees the di&rehl 
ships and the landing I" 

" Where-away, sure enough,- youngster 1" added the ad- 
nfiral. .** I see some gulls glancing along the emrfa^^e of tlis 
water, a mil^f or two outside the ships, but nothing lilce tt 

The boy caught up Button's glass, which lay on the seat, 
fltiid, in a. minute, he had it levelled at the expanse of watefj 
It was some little time, and not without niuoh sighting along> 
^e Nirel of the instrument, that be gbt it to suit himself. 
* *' Well, MA^er Sharp-eyes," said Bluewater, drily, " is it? 
a Frenchnian, or a Spaniard ?" 

** Hold on, a moment, sir, until I can get this awkward 
glass to bear on it. — Ay — nbw I have her-*-she's bat b) 
speck, at the best — ^royals and head of top-gallant-saiU — 
no sir, by George, it's our own cutter, the Active, with her- 
squaresail set, and the heads of her lower sails just ristngv 
I know her by the way 'Sjaie carries her gaff." 

^ The AQtiye }-r-that betoli^B^ news,-" obBeryed" Bluewater, 



I 
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Ifcoughtfblly*— for the march of events, at that moment, must 
necessarily bring on a crisis in his own career. " Sir Ger- 
vaise sent herto look into Cherbourg.'* 

" Yes sir ; we all know that — and, there she comes to tell 
U8, 1 hope, that Monsieur de Vervillin has^ at last, maide up 
his mind to come out and" face us, like a man. Will you 
look at the sail, sir ?" 

Bluewater took the glass, and sweeping the horizon, he 
soon caught a view of his object. A short survey sufRced, 
for oQe so experienced, and he handed the glass back to the 
boy. 

" You have quifck eyes, sir," he said, as he did so ; " that 
is a cutter, certainly, standing in for the roads,'and I believe 
you may be right in taking her for the Active." 

" 'T is a long way to know so small a crafl !" observed 
Button, who also took his look at the stranger. 

" Very true, sir," answered the boy ; " but one ought to 
tell a friend as far as he can see h^m. The Active carries 
a longer and a lower gaff, than any other cutter in the navy, 
which is the way we all tell her from the Gnat, the cutter 
we have with us." 

" I am glad to find your lordship is so close an observer," 
returned the complaisant Dutton ; '' a certain sign, my lord, 
that your lordship will make a good sailor, in time." 

" Greoffi^y is a good sailor, already," observed the admi- 
ral, who knew that the youngster was never better pleased, 
than when he dropped the distance of using his title, and 
spoke to, or of him, as of a connection ; which, in truth, he 
wast. " He has now been with me four years ; having 
joined when he was only twelve. Two more years will 
make an officer of him." 

." Yes sir," said Dutton, bowing first to one^ and then to 
the other. " Yes sir ; his lordship may weH look forward 
to that, with his particular merit, your esteemed fevour, and 
his own great name. Ah I sir, they Ve caught a sight of 
the stranger in the fleet, and bunting is at work, already." 

In anchoring his ships. Admiral Bluewater had kept them 
ae close together, as the fog rendered safe; for one of 
the great difficulties of a naval commander is to retain his 
vessels in compact order, in thick or heavy weather. Orders 
ha4 beea gii^en, hewever^ for a sloop and a frigate to weigh, 



and stretch out into the offing a league or two, as soon 8»- 
the fog lefi tbem, the, preceding day, in order to sweep asr 
wide a reach of the horizon as was convenient. In order 
to inaLntain their gjround in a light wind, and with a strong 
tide runnings these two cruisers had anchored ; one, at the- 
distance of a league from the fleet, and the other, a mile or 
two ferther outside^ though more to the eastward. The sloop 
lay nearest to the stranger, and signals were, flying at her 
main-royaUmast-head, which the frigate was repeating, and 
transmitting to' the flag-ship of the commaiuler-in«chief* 
Bluewater was so familiar with all the ordinary signals, that 
it was seldom he had recourse to his book for the explana* 
tions ; and, in the present instance, he saw at once that it wai^ 
the Active's numher that was shown. Other sigj[ials, how- 
ever, followed, which it surpassed the rear-admiral's know^ 
ledge to read, without assistance ; from all which he was^ 
satisfied that the stranger brought intelligence of importance!^ 
and which could only he understood by referring to tha 
private signal-book. 

Wbile^these facts wer^ in- the course of occurrence, th» 
coach arrived to convey Mrs. Dutton ^nd Mildred to4he 
Hall. Bluewater now presented himself to the ladies, and 
was re#eived as kindly as, they had separated from hiiP % 
, few hours 'before ; nor were the latter displeased at hearing^ 
he was to tie their Gompanion back to the dwelling of Sir 
Wycberly, 

'^ I fear this summons, bodes evil tidings," s^id Mrs* Dut>- 
ton ; *' he would hardly think of desiring to see usy unless 
something quite serious we^e on his mind ; and the messen- 
ger said he was no better." 

^ " We shall learn all, my dear lady,, when w^ reach tfap» 
Hally" returned Bluewater ; ^^ and the sooner we peach it^ 
the sooner our doubts Vtll be removed. Before wa entep 
the carriage, let me make you acquainted with my young 
&lend, Lord Geoflbey Cleveland^ whom I have presuooed U> 
iftvite to be of the party .'* . 

The handsome youzig midshipman was well reoeived^ 
though Mrs. Dutton h«^d been too muchaccustomed, in early 
life, to see people of condition, to betraiy the same deferenoei 
as her husband for the boy's ndik. The li^diea occupied, aa 
usual, the hind seat of the coach, leaving that in front to 
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their male companiorBi. The arrangement accidentally 
brought Mildred and the midshipman opposite each other ; a 
circumstance that soon attracted the attention of the admi- 
ral, in a way that was a little odd ; if not remarkable. 
There is a charm in youth, that nb other period of life pos- 
sesses ; infancy, with its helpless beauty, scarcely seizing 
upon the imagination and senses with an equal force. Both 
the young persons in question, possessed this advantage in 
a high degree ; and had there been no other peculiarity, the 
sight might readily have proved pleasing to one of Bluewa- 
ter's benevolence and truth of feeling. The boy was turned 
of sixteen ; an age in England when youth does not yet put 
on the! appearance of manhood; and he retained all the 
evidences of a gay, generous boyhood, rendered a little 
piquant, by the dash of archness, roguery, and fun, that a 
man-of-war is tolerably certain to impart to a lad of spirit. 
Nevertheless, his countenance retained an expression of 
ingenuousness and of sensitive feeling, that was singularly 
striking in one of his sex, and which, in spite of her beauty 
of feature, hair, and complexion, formed the strongest 
attraction in the loveliness of Mildreds that expression, 
which had so much struck and charmed Bluewater — haunted 
him, we might add^^ — since the previous day, by ap^learing 
so familiar, even while so extraordinary, and for' which he 
had been unable to recollect a counterpart. As she now 
sat, face to face with Lord Geoffrey, to his great surprise, 
the rear-admiral found much of the same dharacter of this 
very expression in the handsome boy, as in the lovely 
girl. It is true, the look of ingenuousness and of sensitive 
feeling, was far less marked in young Cleveland, than in 
Mildred, and there was little general resemblance of feature 
or countenance between the two ; still, the first was to be 
found in both, and so distinctly, as to* be easily traced, when 
placed in so close contact. Geoffirey Cleveland had the re- 
putation of being like his mother ; and,' furnished with this 
clue, the fact suddenly flashed on Bluewater's mind, that the 
being whom Mildred so nearly and strikingly resembled, 
was a deceased sister of the Duchess, and a beloved cousin 
of his own. Miss Hedworth, the young lady in question, 
had long been dead ; but, all who had known her, retained 
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the most pleasing impressions e(}ually of her charms of 
person and of mind. Between her and Bluewater thei-e had 
existed a tender friendship, in which, however, no shade of 
passion had mingled ; a circumstance that was in part owing 
lo the diSerence in their years, Captain BlueAvater having 
been nearly twice his young relative s age ; and in part, pro- 
bably,. to the invincible manner in which the latter seemed 
wedded to his professiqn, and his ship. Agnes Hedworth, 
notwithstanding, had been very dear to our sailor, from a 
variety of causes, — far more so, than her sister, the Duchess, 
though aAewas a favourite — and the rear-admiral, when his 
raind glanced rapidly through the chain of association, that 
traced the accidental reserpblance of Mildred to this esteemed 
object, had a sincere delight in finding he had thus been 
unconsciously attracted by one whose every look and smile 
now forcibly reminded him of the countenan(?e of a being 
whom, in her day, he had thought so near perfection. This 
delight, however, was blended with sadness, on various ac- 
counts ; and the short excursion proved to be so melancholy, 
that no one was sorry when it terminated. 



CHAPTER. XII. 

"iVsL Truly, Maftier Ilolofernes, the epithets are sweetly varied^ 
like a scholar, at the least : But, sir, I assure ye, it was a buck of 
the first head. • , 

Hbl. Sir Nathaniel, haud credo, 

BuU. 'T was not a ikattd eredo^ 't wad a pricket.** 

Lo9e*8 Labour Lo»U' 

* ' 
EvJCRY appearance Of the jolly negligence which had been 

so characteristic of life at Wychecombe-Hall, had^ vanished, 

when the old coach dr/sw up in the court, to permit the 

party it had brought. from the st|itLon to alight.. As no one 

was expected but Mrsv Dutton.and her daughter, not even a 

footman appeared to open the door of the carriage ; the 

YUlgax-rnindfid usually revenging their own homage to the 
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powerful, by manifesting as many slights as possible to the 
weak. Galleygo let the new-comers out, and, consequently, 
he was the first person of whom inquiries were made, as to 
the' state of things in the house. 

" Well," said Admiral Bluewater, looking earri^tly at 
the steward ; " how is Sir Wycherly, and what is the 

news ?" 

" Sir Wycherly is still on the doctor's list, your honour; 
and I expects his case is set down as a hard 'an. We 's as 
well as can be expected, and altogether in good heart Sir 
Jarvy turned out with the sun, thof he didn't turn in 'till 
the middle-watch was half gone— or two bells, as they calls 
'em aboard this house— ;/bi/r bells, as we should say in the 
old Planter — and chickens, I hears, has riz, a shillin' a 
^ "head, since our first boat landed." 

* " It 's a melancholy business, Mrs. Dntton ; I fear there 
can be little hope." 

** Yes it 's all that, Admiral Blue," continued Galleygo, 
following the party into the house, no one but himself hear- 
ing a word he uttered; **and 'twill be worse, afore it's 
any better. They tells me potaties has taken a start, too ; 
and, as all the b'ys of all the young gentlemen in l^e fieet 
is out, like so many wild locusts of Hegypt, I expects no- 
thmg better th'kn as our n^ess will fare as bad as sogers on 



a retreat," 



In the hall, Tom Wycheoombe, and his namesake, the 
lieutenant, met the party. From the formal despondency of 
the first, everything they apprehended was confirmed. The 
la^t, however, was more cheerfiil, and not altogether without 
hope ; as he did not hesitate openly to avow. 

" For myself, I confess I think Sir Wycherly much bet- 
ter," he said ; ** although the opinion is not sanQtionpd by 
that of the medical men. His desiring to see these ladies is 
favourable; and then cheering news for him has been 
brought back, already, by the messenger sent, only eight 
hours since, for his kinsman. Sir Reginald Wycheoombe. 
He has sensibly revived since that report was brought in." 

" Ah I my dear namesake," i-ejoined Tom, shaking his 
head, mournfully ; " you cannot know my beloved uncle's 
constitution and feelings as well as 1 1 Rehf on it, the medi- 
cal men are tight ; ahd your hopes decdve you.. The 
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sending for Mrs. Dulton and Miss Mildred, both of whom 
my honoured uncle respects and esteems, looks more like 
leave-taking than anything else ; and, as to Sir Reginald 
Wychecombe, — though a relative, beyond a questiop, — I 
think there has been some mistake in sending for him ; since 
he is barely an acquaintance of the elder branch of the 
family, and he is of the half-blood." ^ 

" Half what, Mr. Thomas Wychecombe V* demanded 
the vice-ad n^iral so suddenly, behind the speaker, as to 
cause all to start ; Sir Gervaise having hastened to meet the 
ladies and his friend, as soon as he knew of their arrival. 
" 1 ask pardon, sir, for. my abrupt inquiry ; but, ais / was 
the means of sending for Sir Reginald Wychecombe, I feel 
an interest in knowing his exact relationship to my host ?" 
Tom started, and even paled,^at this sudden question ; 
then the colour rushed into his temples ; he became calmer, 
and replied. 

" Half-blood, Sir Gervaise," he said, steadily. "This is 
an affinity that puts a person altogether out of the line of 
succession ; and, of course, removes any necessity, or wish, 
to see Sir Reginald." 

" Half- Wood — hey 1 Atwood ?" muttered the vice-admiral, 
turning away towards his secretary, who had followed him 
down stairs. " This may be the solution, after all 1 Do 
you happen to know what haU-blood means ] It cannot 
signify that Sir Reginald comes from one of those, who have 
no father — all their ancestry consisting only of a mother ?" 
" I should think not, Sir Gervaise ; in that case. Sir 
Reginald would scarcely be considered of so honourable a 
lineage, as he appears to be. I have not the smallest idea, 
>fiir, what ha.K-blood means ; and, perhaps, it may not be 
amiss to inquire of the medical gentlemen. Magrath is up 
stairs ; possibly he can tell us." 

" I rather think it has something to do with the law. If 
this out-of-the-way place, now, could furnish even a lubberly 
attorney, we might learn all about it. Harkee, Atwood; 
you must stand by to make Sir Wycherly's will, if he says 
anything more about it — ^|iave you got the heading all writ- 
ten out, as I desired." 

"It is quite ready, Sir Gervaise — beginning, as usual, 
*In the name of God, Amen.' I have even ventured so far 
Vol. I. 16 
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as to describe the testator's style and residence, &c. 6lc, — 
'I, Sir Wychcrly Wychecombe, Bart., of Wychecbmbe 
Hall, Devon, do make and declare this to be my last will 
and testament, &c. &c.' Nothing is wanting but the devises, 
as the lawyers call them. I can manage a will, well enough, 
Sir Gervaigf^ I believe. One of mine has been in the courts, 
now, these five years, and they tell me it sticks there, as 
well as if it had been drawn in the Middle Temple." 

" Ayi I know your skill. Still, there can be no harm in 
just asking Magrath ; though I think it must be law, afler 
all ! Run up- and ask him, Atwood, and bring me the 
answer in the drawing-room, where I see Bluewater has 
gone with his convoy ; and — harkee — tell the surgeons to 
let Us know the instant the patient says anything about his 
temporal affairs. The twenty thousand in the funds are 
his, to do what he pleases with ,* let th(i land be tied up, as 
It may." 

While this " aside," was going on in the hall, Bluewater 
and the rest of the party had entered a small parlour, that 
was in constant use, still conversing of the state of Sir Wy- 
cherly. As all of them, but the two yoimg men, were 
ignorant of the nature of the message to Sir Reginald 
Wychecombe, and of the intelligence in connection with 
that gentleman, which had just been received, Mrs. Dutton 
had ventured to ask an explanation, which was given by 
Wycherly, with a readiness that proved He felt no appre- 
hensions on the subject. 

" Sir Wycherly desired to see his distant relative, Sir 
Reginald," said the lieutenant ; " and the messenger who 
was sent to request his attendance, fortunately learned frotn 
a post-boy, that the Hertfordshire baronet, in common with 
many other gentlemen, is travelling in the west, just at this 
moment; and that he slept last night, at a house only 
twenty miles distant. The express reached him several 
hours since, and an answer has been received, informing us 
that we may expect to see him, in an hour or two." 

Thus much was related by Wycherly ; but, we may add 
that Sir Reginald Wychecombe was a Catholic, as it 
was then usual to term the Romanists, and in secret, a Ja- 
cobite ; and, in common with many of that religious persua- 
sion, he was down in the west, to see if a rising could not 
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be organized in that part of the kingdom, as a diversion to 
any attempt to repel the young Pretender in the north. As 
the utKnost caution was used by the conspirators, this fact 
was not even suspected by any who were not in the secret 
of the wholQ proceeding. Understanding that his relation 
was'an inefficient old man, Sir Reginald, himself an active 
and sagacious intriguer, had approached thus near to the 
old paternal residence of his. family, in order to ascertain if 
his own name and descent might not aid him in obtaining 
levies among the ancient tenantry of the estate. That day 
he had actually intended to appear at Wychecombe, dis- 
guised, and under an assumed name. He proposed venturing 
on this step, because circumstances put it in his power, to 
give what he thought would be received as a sufficient 
excuse, should his conduct excite comment. 

Sir Reginald Wychecombe was a singular, but by no 
means an unnatural compound of management and integrity. 
His position as a Papist had disposed hira to intrigue, white 
his position as one proscribed by religious hostility, had dis- 
posed him te be a Papist. Thousagds are made men of 
activity, and even of importance, by persecution and pro- 
scription, who would pass through life quietly and \inno^ 
ticed, if the meddlii% hand of human forethought did not 
force them into situations that awaken their hostility, and 
quicken their powers. This gentleman was a firm believer 
in all the traditions of his church, though his learning ex- 
tended little beyond his missal ; and he put the most implicit 
reliance on the absurd, because jmprobable, fiction of the 
Nag'p Head consecration, without having even deemed it 
necessary to look into a particle of that testimony by which 
alone such a controversy could be decided. In a word, he 
Was an instance of what religious intolerance has ever done, 
and will probably for ever continue to do, with so wayward 
a being as map. 

Apart from this weakhess, Sir Reginald Wychecombe had 
both a shrewd and an inquiring mind. His religion he left 
very much to the priests ; but of his temporal affairs he as- 
sumed a careful and prudent supervision. He was much 
richer than the head of the family ; but, while he had no 
meannesses connected with money, he had no objection to 
be the possessor of the old family estates. Of his own rela- 
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tion to the head of this family, he was perfectly aware, and 
the circumstance of the half-blood, with all its legal conse- 
quences, was no secret to him. Sir Reginald Wyche- 
combe was not a man to be so situated, without having 
recourse to ail proper means, in order, as it has become tto 
fashion of the day to express it, " to define his position." 
By means of a shrewd attorney, if not of his own religious, 
at least of his own political opinions, he had ascertained the 
fact, and this from the mouth of Martha herself, that Baron 
Wychecombe had never married ; and that, consequently, 
Tom and his brothers were no more heirs at law to the 
Wychecombe estate, than he was in his own person. He 
fully understood, too, that there was no heir at law ; and 
that the lands must escheat, unless the present owner made 
a will ; and to thrs last act, his precise inform^tioa told him 
that Sir Wycherly had an unconquerable reluctance. Under 
such circumstances, it is not at all surprising, that when the 
Hertfordshire baronet was thus unexpectedly summoned to 
the bed-side of his distant kinsman, he inferred that his own 
claims were at length t6 be tardily acknowledged, and that 
he wae about to be put in possession of the estates of his 
legitimate ancestors. It is still less wqpderful, that, believ- 
ing this, he promptly promised to lose no time in obeying 
the summons, determining momentarily to forget his political, 
in order to look a little after his personal interests. 

The reader will understand, of course, that all these details 
were unknown to the inmates of the Hall, beyond the fact 
of the expected arrival of Sir Reginald Wychecombe, and 
that of the circumstance of the half-blood ; which, in its 
true bearing, was known alone to Tom. Their thoughts 
were directed towards the situation of their host, and little 
was said, or done, that had not his immediate condition for 
the object. It being understood, however, that the surgeons 
kept the sick chamber closed against.all visiter^, a silent and 
melancholy breakfast was taken by the whole party, in 
waiting for the moment when they might be admitted. 
When this cheerless meal was ended, Sir Gervaise desired 
Bluewater to follow him to his room, whither he led the way 
in person. 

" It is possible, certainly, that Vervillin is out,'' com- 
menced the vice-admiral, when they were alone ; " but wq 
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shall know more about it, whcsa the cutter gets in, and 
reports. You saw nothing but her number, I think you told 
roe?" 

*' She was at work with privBte signals^ when I left the 
head-land ; of course I was unable to read them without the 
book." 

" That Vervillin is a good fellow," returned Sir Grervaise, 
rubbing his hands ; a way he had when much pleased ; '^ ai^ 
has stuff in him. He has thirteen two-decked ships, Dick, 
and that will be one apiece for our captains, and a spare 
one for each of our flags. I believe there is no three-decker 
in that squadron ?" 

" There you 've made a small mistake, Sir Gervaise, bm 
the Comte de Vervillin had his flag in the largest three* 
decker of France; h Bottrhon 120. The rest of his ships 
are like our own, though much fuller manned." 

** Never mind, Blue — never mind : — we '11 put two on the 
Bourbon, and try to make our frigates of use. Besides, you 
have a knack at keeping the fleet so compact, that it is nearly 
a single battery." 

*' May I venture to ask, then, if it 's your intention to go 
out, should the news by the Active prove to be what you 
anticipate ?" 

Sir Gervaise cast a quick, distrustful glance at the other, 
anxious to read the motive for the question, at the same time- 
that he did not wish to betray his own feelings ; then he 
appeared to meditate on the answer. 

'* It is not quite agreeable to lie here, chafing our cables^- 
with a French squadron roving the channel," he said ; " but 
I rather think it 's my duty to wait for orders from the 
Admiralty, under present circumstances." 

'^Doyou expect my lords will send you through the 
Straits of Dover, to blockade the Frith ?" 

" If they do, Bluewater, I shall hope for your company. 
I trust, a night's rest has given you different views of what 
ought to be a seaman^s duty, when his country is at open 
war with her ancient and most powerful enemies." 

" It is the prerogative of the crown to declare war, Oakes. 
No ofie but a lawful sovereign can make a lawful war," 

" Ay, here come your cursed distinctions about de jure und 
defadOy again. By the way, Dick, you are something of 
16* 
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a scholar — can you tell me what is understood by calling a 
man a nullus ?^ 

Admiral Bluewater, who had taken his usual lolling atti- 
tude- in the most comfortable chair he could find, while his 
more mercurial friend kept pacing the room, now raised his 
head in surprise, following the quiclc motions of the other, 
with his eyes, as if he doubted whether he had rightly heard 
the question. 

"It's plain English, is it not? — or plain Latin^ if you 
will — what is meant by calling a man a nullus ?" repeated 
Sir Gervaise, observing the other's manner. 

" The Latin is plain enough, certainty," returned Blue- 
water, smiling ; " you surely do not mean nullus, nulla, 
nullum ?" 

** Exactly that — ^you 've hit it to a gender. — Nullus, ntdlaj 
nullum. No man, no woman, no thing. Masculine, femi- 
nine, neuter." 

" I never heard the saying. If ever used, it must be some 
silly play on sounds, and mean a numskull— or, perhaps, a 
fling at a fellow's position, by saying he is a ' nobody.' Who 
the deuce has been calling another a nullus, in the presence 
of the commander-in-chief of the southern squadron ?" 

" Sir Wycherly Wychecombe — our unfortunate host, 
here : the poor man who is on his death-bed, on this very 
•floor." 

Again Bluewater raised his head, and once more his eye 
sought the face of his friend. Sir Gervaise had now stopped 
short, with his hands crossed behind his back, looking in- 
tently at the other, in expectation of the answer. 

" I thought it might be some difficulty from the fleet — 
some silly fellow complaining of another still more silly for 
using such a* word. Sir Wycherly 1 — the poor man's mind 
must have failed him," 

"I rather think not; if it has, there is 'method in his 
madness,' for he persevered, most surprisingly, in the us© 
of the term. His nephew, Tom Wychecombe, the presump- 
tive heir, he insists oo it, is a nullus ; while this Sir Re^- 
nald, who is expected to arrive every instant, he says is only 
half — or half-6Zoorf, as it has since been explained to us." 

" I am afraid this nephew will prove to be anything but 
tudhiSy when he succeeds to the estate and title," answered 
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Kuewater, gravely. ^ A more sinister-looking scoundrel, 
I never laid eyes on." 

•* That is just my way of thinking ; and not in the least 
like the family." 

" This matter of likenesses is not easily explained, Oakes. 
We see parents and children without any visible resemblance 
to each other ; and then we find startling likenesses between 
utter strangers." 

" Bachelor^s children may be in that predicament, cer- 
tainly ; but I should think few others. I never yet studied 
a child, that I did not find some resemblance to both parents : 
covert and only transitory, perhaps ; but a likeness so dis- 
tinct . as to establish the relationship. What an accursed 
chance it is, that our noble young lieutenant should have no 

claim on this old baronet ; while this d d nullua is both 

heir at law, and heir of entail I I never took half as much 
interest in any other man's estate, as I take in the succession 
to this of our poor host !" 

" There you are mistaken, Oakes ; you took more in 
mine; for, when I made a will m your own favour, and 
gave it to you to read, you tore it in two, and threw it over- 
board, with your own hand." 

" Ay, that was an act of lawful authwity. As your supe- 
rior, I countermanded that will ! I hope you Ve made 
• _ another, and given your money, as I told you, to your 
cousin, the Viscount." 

" I did7 but that will has shared the fate of the first. It 
appearing to me, that we are touching on serious times, and 
Bluewater being rich already, I destroyed the devise in his 
favour, and made a new one, this very morning. As you 
are my executor, as usual, it may be well to let you know 
it." 

" Dick, you have not been mad enough to cut off the head 
of your own family — your own flesh and blood, as it might 
be--to leave the few thousands you own, to this mad adven- 
turer in Scotland !" 

Bluewater smiled at this evidence of the familiarity of his 
friend with his own way of thinking and feeling ; and, for 
a single instant, he regretted that he had not put his first 
intention in force, in order that the conformity of views might 
have been still more perfect; but, putting a hand in his p6cket» 
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he drew out the dooumeat itself, and leaning forward, gave 

it carelessly to Sir Gervaise. 

" There is the will 5 and by looking it over, you will know 
what I 've done," he said. " 1 wish you would keep it ; for, 
if ' misery makes us acquainted with strange bed-feliows,* 
revolutions reduce us, often, to strange plights, and the pe^r 
will be safer with you than with me. Of course, you will 
keep my secret, until the proper time to reveal it shall 
arrive." 

The vice-admiral, who knew that he had no direct interest 
in his friend's disposition of his property, took the will, with 
a good deal of curiosity to ascertain its provisions. So short 
a testament was soon read ; and his eye rested intently on 
the paper until it had taken in the last word. Then his hand 
dropped, and he regarded Bluewater with a surprise he 
neither affected, nor wished to conceal. He did not doubt 
fits friend's sanity, but he greatly questioned his discretion, 

" This is a very simple, but a very ingenious arrange- 
ment, to disturb the order of society," he said ; '* and to 
convert a very modest and unpretending, though lovely girl, 
into a forward and airs-taking old woman ! What is this 
Mildred Button to you, that you should bequeath to her 
£30,000 ?" 

" She is one of the meekest, most ingenuous, purest, and 
loveliest, of her meek, ingenuous, pure, and lovely sex, • 
crushed to the earth by the curse of a brutal, drunken 
father ; and, I am resolute to see that this world, for once, 
afford some compensation for its own miseries." 

*' Never doubt that, Richard Bluewater ; never doubt that 
So certain is vice, or crime, to bring its own punishment in 
this life, that one may well question if any other hell is 
needed. And, depend on it, your meek^ modest ingenuous- 
ness, in its turn, will not go unrewarded." 

" Quite true, so far as the spirit is concerned ; but, I mean 
to provide a little for the comfort of the body. You remem* 
ber Agnes Hedworlh, I take it for granted ?" 

" Remember her ! — out of all question. Had the war left 
me leisure for making love, she was the only woman I ever 
knew,, who could have brought rae to her feet — I mean as a 
dog, Dick." 

" Do you see no resemblance between her and this Mil- 
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dred Dutton? It is in the expression rather than in Che 
features — but, it is the expression which alone denotes the 
character." 

" By George, you 're right, Blue water ; and this relieves 
me from some embarrassment I 've felt about that very ex- 
pression of which you speak. She ia like poor Agnes, who 
became a saint earlier than any of us could have wished. 
Living or dead, Agnes Hedworth must be. an angel ! You 
were fonder of her, than of any other woman, I Relieve. 
At one time, I thought you might propose for her hand." 

" It was not that sort of affection, and y6u could not have 
known her private history, or you would not have fancie'd 
this. I was so situated in the way of relatives, that Agnes, 
though only the child of a cousin-german, was the nearest 
youthful female relative I had on earth ; and I regarded her 
more as a sister, than as a creature who could ever become 
my wife. She was sixteen years my junior ; and by the 
time she had become old enough to marry, I was accus- 
tomed to think of her only as one destined for another sta- 
tion. The same feeling existed as to her sister, the Duchess, 
though in a greatly lessened degree." ' 

" Poor, sweet Agnes !• — and it is on account of this acci- 
dental resemblance, that you h^ve determined to make the 
daughter of a drunken sailing-master your heiress?" 

" Not altogether so ; the will was drawn before I was 
conscious that the likeness existed. Still, it has probably, 
unknown to myself, greatly disposed me to view her with 
favour. But, Gervaise, Agnes herself was not fairer in 
person, or more lovely in mind, than this very Mildred 
Dutton." . 

" Well, you have not been accustomed to regard her as 
a sister ; and she has become marriageable, without there 
having been any Opportunity for your regarding her as so 
peculiarly sacred, Dick I" returned Sir Gervaise, half sup- 
pressing a smile as he threw a quiet glance at his friend. 

" You know this to be idle, Oakes. Some one must in- 
herit my money ; my brother is long since dead ; even poor, 
poor Agnes is gone ; her sister don't need it ; Bluewater is 
an over-rich bachelor, already ; you won't take it, and what 
better can I do with it ? If you could have seen the cruel 
mann^ in which the spirits of both mother and daughter 
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were orushed to the earth last night, 'by that beast of a bus* 
band and father, you would have felt a desire to relieve their 
misery, even though it had cost you Bowldero, and half 
your nu)noy in the funds." 

" Umph 1 Bowldero has been in my family five centuries, 
and is likely to remain there, Master Bluewater, five more ; 
unless, indeed, your dashing Pretender should succeed, and 
take it away by confiscation." 

" There, again, was another inducement. Should I leave 
my casff to a rich person, and should chance put me on the 
wrong side in this struggle, the king, defacto^ would get it 
all ; whereas, even a German would not have the heart to 
rob a poor creature like Mildred of her support." 

" The Scotch are notorious for bowels, in such matters ! 
Well, havp it your own way, Dick. It 's of no great moment 
what you do with your prize-money ; though I had supposed 
it would ^sJJi into the hands of this boy, Geoffrey Cleveland^ 
who is no discredit to your blood." 

" He will have a hundred thousand pounds, at five-and- 
twenty, that were lefl him by old Lady Greenfield, his great- 
aunt, and that is more than he will know what to do with. 
But, enough of this. Have you received further tidings from 
the north, during the night ?" 

" Not a syllable. This is a retired part of the country ; 
and half Scotland might be capsized in one of its loughs, 
and we not know of it, for a week, down here in Devonshire, 
Should I get no intelligence or orders, in the next thirty -six 
hours, I think of posting up to London, leaving you in com- 
mand of the fleet." 

" That may not be wise. You would scarcely confide so 
important a trust, in such a crisis, to a man of my political 
feelings — I will not say opinions; since you attribute all to 
sentiment." 

" I would confide my life and honour to you, Richard 
Bluewater, with the utmost confidence in the security of 
both, so long as it depended on your own acts or inclinations. 
We must first see, however, what news the Active bringcr 
us ; for, if de Vervillin is really out, I shall assume that 
the duty of an English sailor is to beat a Frenchman, before 
all other considerations." 

" If be caa,''^ drily observed the other, raising hia right 
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leg so high as to place the ^t on the top of an old-foshioned 
chair ; an effort that nearly brought his back in a horizontal 
line. 

" I am far from regarding it as a matter of course, Admi- 
ral Bluewater ; but, it has been done sufficiently often, to 
render it an event of no very violent possibility. Ah, here 
is Magrath to tell us the condition of his patient.*' 

The surgeon of the Plantagenet entering the room, at 
that moment, the conversation was instantly changed. 

** Well, Magrath," said Sir Gervaise, stopping suddenly 
in his quarter-deck pace ; " what news of the poor man t** 
. *' He is reviving, Admiral Oakes,"' returned the phlegma- 
tic surgeon ; " but it is like the gleaming of sunshine that 
streams through clouds, as the great luminary sets Hbhind 
the hills—" ^ 

" Oh ! hang your poetry, doctor ; let us have nothing but 
plain tnatter-of-fact, this morning." 

" Well then, Sir Gervaise, as commander-in-chief, you *ll 
betobeyed, I think. Sir Wycherly Wychecombe is suflering 
under an attack of apoplexy — or aftorckvj^i^ as the Greeks 
had it. The diagnosis of the disease is not easily mistaken, 
though it has its affinities as well as other maladies. The 
applications for gout, or arthritis — sometimes produce apo- 
ple.^y ; though one- disease is seated in the head, while the 
other usually takes refuge in the feet. Ye '11 understand 
this' the more readily, gentlemen, when ye reflect that as a 
thief is chased from one hiding-place, he commonly en- 
deavours to get into another. I much misgive the prudence 
of the phlebotom^rye^-'practised among ye, on the first sum- 
mons to the patient?' 

" What the d — 1 does the man mean by phlebotomy ?" 
exclaimed Sir Gervaise, who had an aversion to medicihe, 
and knew scarcely any of the commonest terms of practice, 
though expert in bleeding. 

" I *m thinking it's what you alad Adfniral Bluewater so 
freely administer to His Majesty's enemies, whenever ye fall 
in with 'em at sea; — he-he*he — ^" answered Magrath, chuck- 
ling a^t his own humour ; which, as the quantity was small, 
was all the better in quality. 

" Surely he does not mean powder and shot ! We give 
the French shot ; Sir Wycherly has not been shot ?" 
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"Varra true, Sir Gervaise, but ye've let him blood, 
amang ye : a measure that has been somewhat preceepitately 
practised, I 've my misgivings !" 

" Now, any old woman can tell us better than that, doc- 
tor. Blood-letting is the every-day icemedy for attacks of 
this sort." 

^* I do not dispute the dogmas of elderly persons of the 
other sex, Sir Gervaise, or your everyday remedia. If 
< every-day' doctors would save life and alleviate pain, 
'diplomas would be unnecessary ; and we might, all of us, 
practise on the principle of the * de'el tak' the hindmaist,' 
as ye did yoursel'. Sir Gervaise, when ye cut and slash'd 
amang the Dons, in. boarding El Lirio. I was there, ye '11 
bothipemember, gentlemen ; and was obleeged to sew up the 
gashes ye made with your own irreverent and ungodly 
hands." 

This speech referred to one of the most desperate, hand- 
to-h\ind struggles, in which the two flag-officers had ever 
been engaged ,* and, as it afforded them the means of exhi- 
biting their personal gallantry, when quite young men, both 
usually looked back upon the exploit with great self-com- 
placency ; Sir Gervaise, in particular, his friend having 
oflen declared since, that they ought to have been laid on 
the shelf for life, as a punishment for risking their men in 
so. mad an enterprise, though it did ^ prove to be brilliantly 
successful. 

** That was an affair in which one mighjt engage at twenty- 
two, Magrath," observed Bluewater ; " but which he ought 
to hesitate about thinking of even, afler thirty." . 

" I 'd do it again, this blessed day, if you would give us 
a chance !" exclaimed Sir Gervaise, striking the back of 
one hand into the palm of the other, with a sudden energy, 
that showed how much he was excited by the mere recoliee- 
tion of the scene. 

" That w*ud ye J— -that w'ud ye !" said Magrath, growing 
more and more Scotch, as he warmed in the discourse ; 
" ye 'd board a mackerel-hoy, rather than not have an en- 
gagement. Ye 'r a varra capital vice-admiral of the red. 
Sir Gervaise, but I 'm judging ye 'd nfak' a varra indeeferent 
lobloUy-boy." 

<< Bluewater, I shall be compelled to change ships with 
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you, in order to get rid of the old stand-by's, of the Planta- 
genets ! They- stick to me like leeches ,* and have got to \te 
so familiar, that they criticise all my orders, and don't more 
than half obey them, nn the bargain." 

" No one will criticise your nautical commands. Sir Ger- 
vaise; though, in the way of the healing airt, — ^science, it 
should be called — ye 're no mair to be trusted, than one of 
the young gentlemen. I'm told ye drew ye'r lancet on 
this poor gentleman, as ye'd draw ye'r sword on an 
enemy 1" 

'^ I did, indeed, sir ; though Mr. Rotherham had rendered 
the application of the instrument unnecessary. Apoplexy 
is a rushing of the bIo<^ to the head ; and by diminishing 
the quantity in the veins of the arms or temples, you lessen 
the pressure on the brain." 

" Just layman's practice, sir — just layman's practice. Will 
ye tell me now if the patient's face was red or white 1 Every- 
thing depends <m that;: which is the true diagnosis of the 
malady." 

"Red, I think; was it not, Bluewater? Red, like old 
port, of which I fancy the poor man had more than, his 
share." 

"- Weel, in that case,, you were not so varra wrong.; hot, 
they tell me his countenance was palUd and deathrlike ; in 
which case ye came near to committing murder. There is 
one pkrinciple that controls the diagnosis oTall cases of apo** 
plexy among ye'r true country gentlemen — and that is, that 
the system is reduced and enfeebled, by habitual devotion to 
the decanter. In such attacks ye canna' do warse, than to 
let bloody But, I 'II no be hard upon you, Sir Gervaise ; 
and so we '11 drop the subject — though* truth to say, I do 
cot admire your poaching on my manor. Sir Wycherly is 
materially better, and expresses, as well as a man who has 
not the use of his tongue> can express a thing, his besetting 
desire to make his last will and testament. In ordinary 
cases of apoplexia^ it is good practice to oppose this craving ; 
though, as it is my firm opinion that nothing can save the 
patient's life, I do not set myself against the measure, in 
this particular case. Thar' was a curious discussion at 
Edinbro', in my youth, gentlemen, on the question whether 
the considerations connected with the disposition of the pro- 

VoL. I. 17 
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perty, or the considerations connected with the patient's 
nealth, ought to preponderate in the physiciah^s mind, when 
it might be reasonably doubted whether the act of making a 
will, would or would not essentially af!ect the nervous system, 
and otherwise derange the functions of the body. A very 
pretty argument, in excellent Edinbro' Latin, was made on 
^ach side of the Question. I think, on the whole, the physicos 
had the best o' it ; for they could show a plausible present 
evil, as opposed to a possible remote good.'' 

" Has Sir Wycherly mentioned my name this morning t" 
asked the vice-admiral, with interest. 

** He has, indeed. Sir Gervaise ; and that in a way so 
manifestly connected with his will, that I 'm opining ye 'II 
no be forgotten in the legacies. The name of Bluewater 
was in his mouth, also." 

*' In which case no time should be lost ; fbr, never before 
liave I felt half the interest in the disposition of a stranger's 
estate. Hark! Are not those wheels rattling in the court- 
yard 1" . . 

" Ye'r senses are most pairfect. Sir Gervaise, and that 
I 've always said was one reason why ye'r so great an ad- 
miral," returned Magrath. " Mind, only one, Sir Grervaise ; 
for many qualities united, are necessary to make a truly 
great mfan. t see a middle-aged gentleman alighting, and 
servants around him, who wear the same livenes as those 
of this house. Some relative, no doubt, come to look after 
the legacies, also." ' 

<* 'nils must be Sir Reginald Wychecombe ; it may not 
* "be amiss if we go forward to receive him, Blgewater." 

At this suggestion, the rear-admiral drew in his legs, 
which had not changed their position on account of the pres- 
ence of the surgeon, arose, and followed Sir Gervaise, as 
the latter left the room. 
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CHAPTEH XIIL 



** Vijenw quia venit ?** 

Nathaniel et ffolofarnei. 



ToA Wychecombe had experienced an uneasiness that 
it is unnecessary, ip explain, ever since he learned that hi^ 
reputed uncle had sent a messenger to bring the " half- 
blood" to the HalL From the moment he got a clue to the 
fact, he took sufficient pains to aiScertain what was in the 
wind ; and when Sir Reginald Wychecombe entered the 
house, the first person he met was this spurious supporter 
of the honours of his name. 

" Sir Reginald Wychecombe, I presume, from the arms 
and the liveries,*' said Tom, endeavouring to assume the 
manner of a host. " tt is grateful to find that, though we 
are separated by quite two centuries, all the usages and the 
bearings of the family are equally preserved and respected, 
by both its branches." ^ 

" I am Sir Reginald Wychecombe, sir, and endeavout 
not to forget the honourable ancestry from which I am 
derived. May I agk what kinsman I have the pleasure noyr 
to meet?" 

" Mr. Thomas Wychecombe, sir, at your command ; the 
elde^ son ^f Sir Wycherly's next brother, the late Mr. 
Baron Wychecombe. I trust. Sir Reginald, you have not 
considered us as so far removed in blood, as to have entirely 
overlooked our births, marriages, and deaths." 

" I have not, sir," returned the baronet, drily, and with 
an emphasis that disturbed his listener, though the cold, 
Jesuitical smile that accompanied the Words, had the effect 
to calm his vivid apprehensions. " All that relates to the 
house of Wy^ecombe has interest in my eyes j and I have 
endeavoured, successfully I trust, to ascertain all that relates 
to its births, marriages, and deaths. I greatly regret that 
the second time I enter this venerable dwelling, should be 
on an occasion as melancholy a&.this, on which I am now 
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summoned. How is your respectable — how is Sir Wy- 
cherly Wychecombe, I wish to say ?" 

There was sufficient in this answer, taken in connexion 
with the deliberate, guarded, and yet expressive manner of 
the speaker, to make Tom extremely uncomfortable, though 
there was also sufficient to leave him in doubts as to his 
namesake's true meaning. The words emphasized by the 
latter, were touched lightly, though distinctly ; and the cold', 
artificial smile with which they were uttered, completely 
baffied the sagacity of a rogue, as common-place as the 
heir-expectant. Then the sudden change in the construc- 
tion of the last sentence, and the substitution of the name 
of the person mentioned, for the degree of affinity in which 
he was supposed to stand to Tom, might be merely a rigid 
observance of the best tone of society, or it might be equivo- 
cal. All these little distinctions gleamed across the mind 
of Tom Wychecombe ; but that was not the moment to pur- 
sue the investigation. Courtesy required that he should 
make an immediate answer, which he succeeded in doing 
steadily enough as to general appearances, though his saga- 
cious and practised questioner perceived that his words had 
not failed of producing the impression he intended ; for he 
had looked to their establishing a species of authority over 
the young man. 

" My honoured and beloved uncle has revived a little, they 
tell me," said Tom ; " but I fear these appearances are de- 
lusive. After eighty-four, death has a fearful hold upon 
us, sir I The worst of it is, that my poor, dear uncle's mind 
is sensibly affected ; and it is quite impossible to* get^ any 
of his little wishes, in the way of memorials and messages — " 

" How then, sir, came Sir Wycherly to honour me with 
a request to visit him ?" demanded the other, with an ex- 
tremely awkward pertinency. 

" I suppose, sir, he has succeeded in muttering your 
name, and that« natural construction has been put on its 
use, at such a moment. His will has been made some time, 
I understand ; though I am ignorant of eveS the name of 
the executor, as it is closed in an envelope, and sealed with 
Sir Wycherly's arms. It cannot be, then^ on account of a 
triZJ, that he has wished to see you. I rather think, as the 
next of the family, out of the direct line of succemon^ he 
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may have ventured to name you as the executor of the Will 
in existence* and has thought it proper to notify you of Ih^ 
same." 

" Yes sir," returned Sir Reginald; in his usual cold, WarJ^ 
manner ; " though it would have been more in conformity 
with usage, had the notification taken the f^m of a request 
to se#e, previously to making the testament. My letter 
was signed * Gervaise Oakes,' and, as they tell me a fleet ifa 
in the neighbourhood, I have supposed that the celebrate 
admiral of that name, has done me the honour to write it." 

** You are not mistaken, sir ; Sir Gervaise Oakes is in th* 
house-^ah — here he comes to receive you, accompanied by- 
Rear- Admiral Bluewater; whom the sailors call hid main- 
mast." 

The foregoing conversation had taken place in H littfe 
parlour that led off from the great hall, whither Tom had 
conducted his guest, and in which the two admirals noit 
made their appearance. Introductions were scarcely neces- 
sEuy, the uniform and star — for in that age officers usually 
appeared* in their robfes — the uniform and star of Sir Gr^fr- 
vaisaat once pfoclaiming his rank and name; while, between 
Sir Reginald and Bluev?ater there existed a slight personal 
acquaintance, which had grown out of their covert, but deep, 
Jacobite sympathies. 

« Sir G«rvaise Oakes," arid " Sir Regin?ild Wych«- 
conibe," passed betw^n the gentlemen, with a hearty nhkhie 
of the hand from the admiral, which was met by a cold toui^h 
of the fingers on the part of the other, that might very well 
have passed for the great model of the sophisticated mani- 
pulation of' the modern salute, but which, in fact, tvas the 
result of temperament rather than of fashion. As soon file 
this ceremony was gone through, and a fbw brief expressions 
of courtesy were exchanged, the new comer turned to Blue- 
water, with an air of greater freedom, and continued — 
• " And you, too. Sir Richard Bluewater ! I rejoice to me^t 
an acquaintance in this melancholy scene.^' 

" I am happy to see you. Sir Reginald j though you hrtVe 
conferred on me a title to which I have no proper claim." 

" No ! — the papers tell uS that you have received one of 
the lately vacant red ribaiidi ?" 
17* 
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''I believe some such honour has been in conten^Ia- 
lion—" 

" Contemplation ! — I do assure you, sir, your name is 
6iriy and distinctly gazetted — ^as» by sending to my car- 
riage, it will be in my power to show you. I am, then, the 
first to call you. Sir Richard." 

" Excuse me, Sir Reginald — ^there is some Iktle mu|ippre- 
hension in this matter ; I prefer to remain plain RUr- Ad- 
miral Bluewater. In due season, all will be explained." 

The parties exchanged looks, which, in times like those 
in which they lived, were sufficiently intelligible to both ; 
and the conversation was instantly changed. Before Sir 
Reginald relinquished the hand he held, however, he gave 
it a cordial squeeze, an intimation that was returned by a 
warm pressure from Bluewater. The party then began to 
converse of Sir Wycherly, his actual condition, and his 
probable motive in desiring to see his distant kinsman. This 
motive. Sir Gervaise, regardless of the presence of Tom 
Wychecombe, declared to be a wish to make a will ; and, 
M he believed, the intention of naming Sir Reginald his 
executor, if not in some still more interesting capacity. 

" I understand Sir Wycherly has a considerable sium en- 
tirely at his own disposal," continued the vice-admiral ; 
" and I confess I like to see a man remember his friends 
and servants, generously, in his leist moments. The estate 
is entailed, I hear ; and I suppose Mr. Thomas Wychecombe 
here, will be none the worse for that precaution in his an- 
cestor; let the old gentleman do as he pleases with his 
savings." 

Sir Grervaise was so much accustomed to con^mand, that 
he did not feel the singularity of his own interference in the 
affairs of a family of what might be called strangers, tliough 
the circumstance struck Sir Reginald, as a little odd. 
Nevertheless, the last had sufficient penetration to under- 
stand the vice-admiral's character at a glance, and the pecu- 
liarity made no lasting impression. When the allusion was 
made to Tom's succession, as a matter of coarse, however, 
he cast 'a cold, but withering look, at the reputed heir, .which 
almost chilled tEe marrow in the bones of the jealous rogue. 

" Might I say a word to you, in your own room. Sir Ger- 
vaise?" asked Sir * Reginald, in an aside. " These matters 
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ought not to be indecently hurried ; and I wish to under- 
atond the ground better, before I advance." 

This question was overheard by Bluewater ; who, begging 
the gentlemen to remain where they were, withdrew him- 
self, taking Tom Wychecombe with him. As soon as they 
"were alone, Sir Reginald drew from ■ his companion, by 
questions warily but ingeniously put, a history of all that 
had occurrecl within the last twenty-four hours ; a know- 
ledge of the really helpless state of Sir Wycherly, and of 
the manner in which he himself had been summoned, in- 
cluded. When satisfied, he expressed a desire to see the 
sick man. 

" By the way. Sir Reginald," said the vice-admiral, with 
his hand on the lock of the door, arresting his own move- 
ment to put the question ; " I see, by your manner of ex- 
pressing yourself, that the law has not been entirely over- 
looked in your education. Do you happen to know what 
* half-blood' means ? it is either a medical or a legal term, 
and I understand few but nautical." 

" You could not apply to any man in England, Sir Ger- 
vaise, better qualified to tell you," answered the Hertford- 
shire baronet, smiling expressively, , " I ani a barrister of 
the Middle Temple, having been educated as a younger son, 
and having since succeeded an elder brother, at the age of 
twenty-seven ; and, I stand in the unfortunate relation of 
the * half-blood' myself, to this very estate, on which we are 
now conversing." 

Sir Reginald then proceeded to explain the law to the 
other, as wo have already pointed it out to the reader ; per- 
forming the duty succinctly, but quite clearly. 

" Bless me ! — bless me ! Sir Reginald," exclaimed the 
direct-minded and jw^^minded sailor — " here, must be some 
mistake ! A fortieth cousin, or the king, take this estate be- 
fore yourself, though you are directly descended from all 
the old Wychecombes of the times of the Plantagenets !" 

" Such is the common law, Sir Gervaise. Were I Sir 
Wycherly 's half-brother, or a son by a second wife of our 
common father, I could not take from him^ although that 
common father had earned the estate by his own hands, ot 
services." 

" This is damnable, sir — damnable-^and you '11 pardon 
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me, but I can hardly believe we have such a monstrous 
principle in the good, honest, well-meaning laws, of good, 
honest, well-meaning old England !'* 

Sir Reginald was one of the few lawyer^ of his time, who 
did not recognize the virtue of this particular provision of 
the common law ; a circumstance that probably arose from 
his having so small an interest now in the m3rsteries of the 
profession, and so large an interest in the family estate of 
Wychecombe, destroyed by its dictum. He was, conse- 
quently, less surprised, and not at all hurt, at the evident 
manner in which the sailor repudiated his statement, as doing 
violence equally to reason, justice, and probability. 

'* Good, honest, well-meaning old England tolerates many 
grievous things, notwithstanding. Sir Grervai$e," he an- 
swered ; '* among others, it tolerates the law of the half^ 
blood. Much depends on the manner m which men view 
these things ; that which seenfis gold* to one, resembling silver 
in the eyes of another. Now, I dare say," — ^this was said 
as a feeler, and with a smile that might pass, for ironical 
or confiding, as the listener pleased to take it — " Now, I 
dare say, the clans would tell us that England tolerates an 
usurper, while her lawful prince was in bcmishment ; though 
you and / might not feel disposed to allow it.^ 

Sir Grervaise started, and cast a quick, suspicious glance 
at the speaker ; but there the latter stood, with as open and 
guileless an expression on his handsome features, as wad 
ever seen in the countenance of confiding sixteen. 

" Your supposititious case is no parallel, returned the vice- 
admiral, losing every shade of suspicion, at this appearance 
of careless frankness ; " since men often follow their feel- 
ings in their allegiance, while the law is supposed to be 
governed by reason and justice. But, now we are on the 
subject, will you tell me. Sir Reginald, if you also know 
what a nullus is ?' 

" I have no farther knowledge of the subject. Sir Ger- 
vaise," returned the other, smiling, this time, quite natu- 
rally ; " than is to be found tn the Latin dictionaries and 
grammars." 

** Ay — you mean nullus, nulla, nullum. Even we sailors 
know that; as we alT go to school before we go to sea. 
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But, Sir Wycherly, in efforts to make himself understood, 
called you a * half-blood.' " . 

*• And quite correctly — ^I admit such to be the fact ; and 
that I have no more legal claim, whatever, on this estate, 
than you have yourself. My moral right, however, may b^ 
somewhat better." 

** It is much to your credit, that you so frankly admit it. 
Sir Reginald ; for, hang me, if I think even the judges would 
dream of raising such an objection to your succeeding, unless 
reminded of it." 

•* Therein you do them injustice. Sir Gervaise ; as it is 
their duty to administer the laws, tet them be what they 
may." 

"Perhaps you are right, sir. But the reason for my. 
asking what a nullus is, was the circumstance that Sir Wy- 
eherly, in the course of bis efforts to speak, repeatedly called 
his nephew and heir, Mr. Thomas Wychecomhe, by that 
epithet." 

" Did he, indeed ? — Was the epithet,, as you well term it, 
filius nullius /" 

" I rather think it was rudlus — though I do believe the 
ward Jiliits was muttered, once or twice, also." 

" Yes sir, this has been the case ; and I am not sorry 
Sir Wycherly is aware of the fact, as I hear that the young 
man affects to consider himself in a different point of view. 
A filiits nullius is the legal term for a bastard — ^the *■ soq 
of nobody,' as you will at once understand. I am fully 
aware that such is the unfortunate predicament of Mr. Tho- 
mas Wychecombe, whose father, I possess complete evidence 
to show, was never married to his mother." 

" And yet. Sir Reginsjd, the impudent rascal carries in 
his pocket even, a certificate, signed by some parish priest 
in London, to prove the contrary." 

The civil baronet seemed surprised at this assertion of 
his military brother ; but Sir Grervaise explaining what had 
passed between himself and the young man, he could no 
longer entertain cmy doubt of the fact. 

" Since you have seen the document," resumed Sir Regi- 
nald, " it must, indeed, be so ; and this misguided boy is 
preparied to take any desperate step in order to obtain the 
title and the estate. All that he has said about a will must 
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ba &buloiU8, as no i»ELi) in kis aenaes would risk his neck to 
obtain so holbw a distinction as a baronetcy — we are equally 
members of the class^ and imy speak frajdkly f Sir Gervaise 
'- — and the will would decqre the estate, if there were one. 
I cannot think, therefore,, that there is a will at all." 

" If this will were not altogether to the fellow's Ukingt 
would not the marrkge, beside the hollow honour of which 
you have spoken, put the whole of the landed |)roperty ia 
his possession^ under the entail ?" 

" It would, indeed ; and I thank you for the sugg^tion. 
If, however, Sir Wycherly is desirous, now, of making a 
new will, and has strength and mind sufficient to execute 
his purpose, the old one need give us no concern. This ia 
a most delicate affair for one in my situation to engage in, 
air ; and I greatly rejoice that I find such honourable and 
distinguished witnesses, in the house, to clear my reputa- 
tion, should anything occur to require such exculpation^ 
On the one side. Sir Gervaise, there is the danger of an 
ancient estate's falling into the hands of the crown, and this, 
too, while one of no stain of blood, derived fVom the same 
honourable ancestors as the last possessor, is in existence ; 
or, on the other, of its becoming the prey of one of baae 
blood, and of but very doubtful character. The circum- 
stance that Sir Wycherly desired my presence, is a great 
deal ; and I trust to you, and to those with you, to vindicate 
the fairness of my course. If it 's your pleasure, sir, wo 
will how go to the sick chamber." 

" With all my heart. I think, however. Sir Reginald,'' 
said the vice-admiral, as he approached the door ; *^ that 
even in the event of an escheat, you would find these Bruns- 
wick princes sufficiently liberal to restore the property. I 
could not answer for those wandering Scotchmen ; who 
have so many breechless nobles to enrich ; but, I think^ 
with the Hanoverians, you would be- safe." 

** The last have certainly one recommendation the most," 
returned the other, smiling courteously, but iff a way so 
equivocal that even Sir Gervaise was momentarily struck 
by it ; " they have fed so well, now, at the crib, that they 
may not have the same voracity, as those who have been 
long fasting. It would be, however, more pleasaiH to take tbes^ 
lands from a Wychecombe— a Wychecombe to A Wycbe* 
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combe-^than to receive them anew from eveft the Planta- 
genet who made the first grant." 

This terminated the private dialogue, as the colloquists 
entered the hall, just as the last speaker concluded. Wy- 
cherly was conversing, earnestly, with Mrs. Dutton and 
Mildred, at the far end of the hall, when the baronets ap- 
peared ; but, catching ihe eye of the admiral, he said a few 
words hastily to his companions, and joined the two gentle- 
men, who were now on their way to the sick man's chamber. 

" Here is a namesake, if not a relative. Sir Reginald," 
observed Sir Gervaise, introducing the lieutenant ; ** and 
one, I rejoice to say, of whom all of even your honourable 
name have reason to be proud." 

Sir Reginald's bow was courteous and bland, as the ad- 
miral proceeded to complete the introduction ; but Wycherly 
felt that the keen, searching look he bestowed on himself, 
was disagreeable. 

** I am not at all aware, that I have the smallest claim to- 
the honour of being Sir Reginald Wychecombe's relative," 
he said, with cold reserve. " Indeed, until last evening, I 
was ignorant of the existence of the Hertfordshire branch 
of this family ; and you will remember. Sir Gervaise, that 
I am a Virginian." 

** A Virginian I" exclaimed his namesake, taken so much 
by surprise as to lose a little of his self-command. " I did 
not know, indeed, that any who bear the name had found 
their way to the colonies." 

HAnd if they had, sir, they would have met with a set 
of fellows every way fit to be their associates, Sir Reginald. 
We English are a little clannish — I hate the word, too ; it 
has such a narrow Scotch sound — but we are clannish, al- 
though generally provided with garments to our nether 
limbs ; and we sometimes look down upon even a swi, whom 
the love of adventure has led into that part of the world. 
In my view, an Englishman is an Englishman, let him come 
from what part of the empire he may. That is what I call 
genuine liberality. Sir Reginald." 

" Quite true. Sir Gervaise; and a Scotchman is a Scotch- 
man, even though he come from the north of Tweed." 

This Was quietly said, but the vice-admiral felt the merited 
rebuke it contained, and he had the good-nature and the 
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good sense to laugh at it, and to admit his own prejudices. 
This little encounter brought the party to Sir Wycherly's 
door, where all three remained until it was ascertained that 
they might enter. 

The next quarter of an hour brought about a great change 
in the situation of all the principal inmates of Wychecombe 
Hall. The interdict was taken off the rooms of Sir Wy- 
cherly, and in them had collected all the gentlemen, Mrs, 
Button and her daughter, with three or four of the upper 
servants of the establishment. Bven Galleygo had contrived 
to thrust his ungainly person in, among the rest, though he 
had the discretion to keep in the background, among his 
fellows. In a word, both dressing-room and bed-room had 
their occupants, though the last was principally filled by the 
medical men, and those whose rank gave them claims to be 
near the person of the sick. 

It was now past a question known that poor Sir Wy- 
cherly was on his death-bed. His mind had sensibly im- 
proved, nor Was his speech ^iny worse ; but his physical sys- 
tem generally had received a shock that rendered recovery 
hopeless. It was the opinion of the physicians that l^e might 
possibly survive several days ; or, that he might be carried 
off, in a moment, by a return of the paralytic affection. 

The baronet, himself, appeared to be perfectly conscious 
of his situation ; as was apparent by the anxiety he ex- 
pressed to get his friends together, and more especially the 
concern he felt to make a due disposition of his worldly 
afiairs. The medical men had long resisted both wishes, 
until, convinced that the question was reduced to one of a 
few hours more or less of life, and that denial was likely to 
produce worse effects than compliance, they finally and 
unanimously consented. 

^* It 's no a great concession to mortal infirmity to let a 
dying man have his way," whispered Magrath to the two 
admirals, as the latter entered the room. " Sir Wycherly 
is a hopeless case, and we Ml just consent to let him make a 
few codicils, seeing that he so fairvently desires it ; and then 
there may be fewer hopeless depvils lefl behind him, when 
he 's gathered to his forefathers." 

" Here we are, my dear- Sir Wycherly," said the vice- 
admiral, who never lost an occasion to effect his purpose, 
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by any unnecessary delay; " here we alLare anxious to 
comply with your wishes. Your kinsman, Sir Reginald 
"Wychecombe, is also present, and desirous of doing your 
pleasure." 

It was a painful sight to*see a man on his death-bed, so 
anxious to discharge the forms of the world, as the master 
of the Hall now appeared to be. There had been an unne- 
cessary alienation between the heads of the two branches 
of the family ; not arising from any quarrel, or positive 
cause of disagreement, but from a silent conviction in both 
parties, that each was unsuited to the other. They had met 
a few times, and always parted without regret. The case 
was now different; the separation was, in one sense at 
least, to be eternal ; and all minor considerations, all caprices 
of habits or despotism of tastes, faded before the solemn .im- 
pressions of the moment.. Still, Sir Wycherly could not 
forget that he was master of Wychecombe, and that* his 
namesake was esteemed a man of reBnement ; and, in his 
simple way of thinking he would fain have arisen, in order 
to do him honour. A little gentle violence, even, was ne- 
cessary to keep the patient quiet. 

" Much honoured, sir — greatly pleased," muttered Sir 
Wycherly, the words coming from him with difficulty. 
"Same ancestors — same name — Plantagenets — old house, 
sir — head go, new one come— none better, than — " 

** Do not distress 'yourself to. speak, unnecessarily, my 
dear sir," interrupted Sir Reginald, with more tenderness 
for the patient than consideration for his own interest, as 
the next words promised to relate to the succession. " Sir 
Gervaise Oakes tells me, he understands your wishes, gene- 
rally, and that he is now prepared to gratify them. First 
relieve your mind, in matters of business ; and, then, I shall 
be most happy to exchange with you the feelings of kindred." 

" Yes, Sir Wycherly," put in Sir Gervaise, on this hint ; 
" I believe I have now found the clue to all you wish to say. 
The few words written by you, last night, were the com- 
mencement of a will, which it is your strong desird to make. 
Do not speak, but raise your right hand, if I am not mis- 
taken." 

The sick man actually stretched his right arm above the 
Dcd-clothes, and his dull eyes lighted with an expression of 

Vox. I. 18 
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pleasure, that proved how strongly his feelings were enlisted 
m the result. 

" You see, gentlemen I" said Sir Gervaise, with emphasis. 
«• No one can mistake the meaning of this ! Come nearer 
doctor — Mr. Rolherham — all who have no probable interest* 
in the affair — I wrsh it to be seen that Sir Wycherly Wyche 
combe is desirous of making his will.'^ 

The vice-admiral now went through the ceremony of re 
peating his request, and got the same significant answer. 

" So I understood it. Sir Wycherly, and I believe now I 
also understand all about the * half,' and the ' whole,' and 
the *• nullusJ* You meant to tell us that your kinsman, Sir 
Reginald Wychecombc, was of the * half^-blood' as respects 
yourself, and that Mr. Thomas Wychecombe, your nephew, 
is what is termed in law — however painful this may be, gen- 
tlen^n, at such solemn moments the truth must be plainly 
spoken — that Mr. Thomas Wychecombe is what the law 
terms a ^Jiliusnullius,^ If we have understood you in this, 
also, have the goodness to give this company the same sign 
of- assent." 

The last words were scarcely spoken, before Sir Wy- 
cherly again raised his arm, and nodded his head. 

" Here there can be no mistake, and no one rejoices in it 
more than I do myself; for, the unintelligible words gave 
me a great deal of vexation. Well^ my dear sir, under- 
standing your wishes, my secretary, Mr. Atwood, has drawn 
the commencement of a will, in the usual fofm, using your 
own pious and proper language of — ' In the name o/ God, 
Amen,' as the commencement; and he stands ready to write 
down your bequests, as you may see fit to name them. We 
will take them, first, on a separate piece of paper ; then read 
them to you, for your approbation ; and afterwards, tran- 
scribe them into the will. I believe, Sir Reginald, that mode 
would withstand the subtleties of all the gentlemen of all the 
Inns of Court?" 

" It is a very proper and prudent mode for executing a 
will, sir, under the peculiar circumstances," returned he of 
Hertfordshire. " But, Sir Gervaise, my situation, here, is 
a little delicate, as may be that of Mr. Thomas Wychecombe 
— and others of the name and family, if any such there be. 
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Would it not be well to inquire if our presence Is actually 
desired by the intended testator V* 

*' Is it ]£Our wish, Sir Wycherly, that your kinsmen and 
namesake3kemain in the room, or shall they retire until the 
will is executed 1 I will call over the names of the company, 
and when you wish any one, in particular, to stay in the 
room, you will nod your head." 

" All — all stay," muttered Sir Wycherly ; " Sir Reginald 
— ^Tom— Wycherly— all— " 

" This seems explicit enough, gentlemen," resumed the 

viq||admiral, '' You are all requested to stay ; and, if I 

. might venture an opinion, our poor friend has named thoss 

on whom he intends his bequests to fall — and pretty much» 

too, in the order in which they will come." 

" That will appear more unanswerably when Sir Wy* 
cherly has expressed his intentions in words," observed Six 
Reginald, irery desirous that there should not be the smallest 
appearance of dictation or persuasion offered to his kinsman, 
at a moment so grave. *' Let me entreat that no leading 
questions be put." 

*< Sir Gervaise understands leading in battle, much better 
than in a cross-examination, Sir Reginald," Bloewater ob« 
served, in astone so low, that none heard him but the person 
to whom the words were addressed. " I think we shall 
sooner get at Sir Wycherly's wishes, by allowing him to 
take his own course." 

The other bowed, and appeared disposed to acquiesce. 
In the mean time preparations were making for the con- 
struction of the will. At wood seated himself at a table near 
the bed, and commenced nibbing his pens-; the medical men 
administered a cordial ;. Sir Gervaise caused all the witnesses 
tp range themselves around the room, in a way that each 
might fairly see, and be seen ; taking care, however, so to 
^dispose of Wycherly, as j^k leave no doubt of his handsome 
person's coming into the sick man's view. The lieutenant's 
modesty might have rebe]}ed at this arrangement, had he 
aot found himself immediately at the side of Mildred, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Yet, all is o*er ! — fear, doubt, suspente, are fled. 
Let brighter thoughts be with the virtuous dead ! 
The final ordeal of the soul is past, 
And the pale brow is sealed to Heaven at last** 

Mrs. HEMiNt. 

It will be easily supposed that Tom Wychecombe^it« 
nessed the proceedings related in the preceding chapter with 
dismay. The circumstance that he actually possessed a 
bond Jide will of his uncle, which left him heir of all the 
latter owned, real or personal, had made him audacious, 
and first induced him to take the bold stand of asserting^ his 
legitimacy, and of -claiming all its consequences. He had 
fully determined to assume the title on the demise of Sir 
Wycherly ; plausibly enough supposing that, as there was 
no heir to the baronetcy, the lands once in his quiet pos- 
session, no one would take sufficient interest in the matter 
to dispute his right to the rank. Here, however, was a blow 
that menaced death to all his hop^s. His illegitimacy 
seemed to^be known to others, and there was every prospect 
of a new will's supplanting the old one, in its more important 
provisions, at least. He was at a loss to imagine what had 
made this sudden change in his uncle's intentions ; for he 
did not sufficiently understand himself, to perceive that the 
few months of close communion which had succeeded the 
death of his reputed father, had sufficed to enlighten Sir 
Wycherly on the subject of his own true character, and to 
awaken a disgust that had remained passive, until suddenly 
aroused by the necessity of acting ; and, least of all, could 
he understand how surprisingl3|j|^e moral vision of men* 
is purified and enlarged, as respects both the past and the 
future, by the near approach of dj^aith. Although symptoms 
of strong dissatisfaction escaped him, he quieted his feelings 
as much as possible, cautiously waiting for any occurrence 
that might be used in setting aside the contemplated instru* 
ment, hereafler ; oly what would be still better, to defeat its 
— nution, now. 
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As soon as the necessary preparations were made, At* 
wood, his pen nibbed, ink at hand, and- paper spread, was 
ready to proceed: and a breathless stillness existed in the 
chamber. Sir Gervaise resumed the subject on which they 
were convened. 

" Atwood will read to you what he has already written, 
Sir Wycherly," he said ; " should the phraseology be agree- 
able to you, you will have the goodness to make a sign to 
that effect. Well, if all is ready, you can now commence— 
hey ! Atwood ?" 

** * In the name of God, Amen ;' " commenced the methodi* 
cal secretary ;***!, Wycherly Wychecombe, Bart, of Wyche- 
combe-Hall, in the county of Devon, being of sound mind, 
bat of a feeble slate of health, and having the view of death 
before my eyes, revoking all other wills, codicils or testa- 
mentary devises, whatsoever, do make and declare this in» 
strument to be my last will and testament : that is to say. 

Imprimis, I do hereby constitute and appoint ■ • ' '■ ■ 

of , the executor of this my said will, with all the 

powers and authority that the law gives, or may hereafler- 
gve to said executor . Secondly, I give and bequeath to—' 
This is all that is yet written, Sir Gervaise, blanks being 
lefl for the name or names of the "executor or executors, asl 
well as for the ' s' at the end of < executor,' should the testa- 
tor see fit to name more than one." 

'' There, Sir Reginald," said the vice-admiral, not alto- 
^ther without exultation; "this is the way we prepare 
these things on board a man-of-war ! A flag-officer's secretary 
needs have himself qualified to do anything, short of a know- 
ledge of administering to the cure of souls ¥* 

" And the cure of bodies, ye '11 be permitting me to add. 
Sir Gervaise," observed Magrath, taking an enormous pinch 
6f a strong yellow snuff. 

"Our secretary would make but a lubberly fist at turning 
off a delicate turtle-soup out of pig's-head ; such as we puts 
on our table at sea, so oflen," muttered Galleygo in the ear 
of Mrs. Larder. 

" I see nothing to object, to, Sir Gervaise, if the language 
is agreeable to Sir Wycherly," answered the barrister Jby 
profession, though not by practice. ' " It would be advisable 
to get his approbation of erven the language." 
18* 
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** That we intend to do, of course, sir. Sir Wycherly, do 
you find the terms of this will to your iiking 1" 
Sir Wycherly smiled, and very clearly gave the sign of 

assent. ^ 

" 1 thought as much — for, At wood has made the wills of 
two admirals, and of three captains, to my knowledge ; and 
my lord Chief Justice said that one of the last would have 
done credit to the best conveyancer in England, and that it 
was a pity the testator had nothing to bequeath. Now, Sir 
"Wycherly, will you have one executor, or more? if one^ 
hold up a single finger ; and a finger for each additional 
executor you wish us to insert in these blanks. One, At- 
wood — you perceive, gentlemen, that Sir Wycherly raises 
but one finger ; and so you can give a flourish at the end , 
of the • r,' as the word will be in the singular ; — hey 1 At- 
wood?" 

The secretary did as directed, and then reported himself 
^ ready to proceed. 

*' It will now be necessary for you to name your executor, 
Sir Wycherly — make as little effort as possible, as we shall 
understand the name, alone." 

Sir Wycherly succeeded in uttering the name of " Sir 
Reginald Wychecombe,"" quite audibly. • 

•* This is plain enough," resumed the vice-admiral ; " how 
does the sentence read now, Atwood ?" 

^^^ Imprimis: — I do hereby constitute and appoint Sir 
Reginald Wychecombeof Wychecombe-Regis, in the county 
of Herts, Baronet, the executor of this my said will, &c.'" 

" If that clause is to your liking, Sir Wycherly, have the 
goodness to giveflhe sign agreed on." 

The sick man ' smiled, nodded his head, raised his hand, 
and looked anxiously at his kinsman. 

" I consent to serve. Sir Wycherly, if such is your desire," 
observed 'the nominee, who detected the meaning of his 
kinsman's look. 

" And now, sir," continued the vice-admiral ; " it is ne- 
cessary to ask you a few questions, in order that Atwood 
may know what next to write. Is it your desire to bequeath 
any real estate ?" Sir Wycherly assented. " Do you wish 
to bequeath all your real estate?" The same sign of assent 
was given. " Do you wish to bequeath all to one person ?" 



u 
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The 81^ of assent was given to this also. *^ This makes 
plain sailing, and a short runy^-^-hey 1 Atwood V* 

The secretary wrote as fast as possible, and in two or 
three minutes he read aloud, as follows — 

** / Secondly, I make ^d declare the following bequests or 
devises — that is to say, I give and bequeath to • ■ 

of ■ , all the real estate of which I may die seised, 

together with all the houses, tenements, hereditaments, and 
appurtenances ^thereunto belonging, and all my rights to the 
same, whether in law or equity, to be possessed cmd enjoyed 

by the said of in fee, by » 

heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, for ever.' There 
are blanks for th^ name and description, as well as for the 
of the devisee," added the secretary. 
All very proper and legal, I believe^ Sir Reginald ? — I 
am glad you* think so, sir. Now, Sir Wycherly, we wait 
for the name of the. lucky person you mean thus to favour." 

" Sir Reginald Wychecombe," the sick man uttered, pain- 
fully ; " half-blood — no nullus. Sir Michael's heir-^tny 
heir." . 

" This is plain English !" oried Sir Grervaise, in the way 
of a man who is not displeased ; " put in the name of * Sir 
Reginald Wychecombe of Wychecombe-Regis, Herts,' At- 
wood — ay — that just fills the blank handsomely — you want 
* his heirs, executors, &c.' in the other blank." ^ 

"I beg your pardon, Sir Gervaise;«it should read * by 
himself 't his heirs, &o.' " 

" Very true — very true, Atwood, Now read it slpwly, 
and Sir Wycherly will assent, if he approve." 

Thii? was done, and Sir Wycherly not only approved, but 
it was apparent to all present, the abashed and confounded 
Tom himself not excepted, that he approved, with a feeling 
akin to delight. 

" That gives a black eye to all the land, — hey ! Atwood V* 
said Sir Gervaise ; who, by this time, had entered into the 
business in hand, with all the interest of a regular notary — 
or, rather, with that of one, on whose shoulders rested the 
responsibility of success or failure. " We come next to the 
personals. Do you wish to bequeath your furniture, wines, 
horses, carriages, and other things of that sort, to any par- 
ticular person, Sir Wycherly ?" 
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<* All— Sir Reginald — ^Wychecombe — Jialf-biood'— did 8bc 
Michael's heir," answered the testator. 

^ Good— clop that down, Atwood, for it is doing thething, 
as I like to see family affairs settled. As soon as you are 
ready, let us hear how it sounds ia^writing." 

" ' I furthermore bequafith to the said Sir Reginald Wyche- 
combe of Wychecombe- Regis, as aforesaid, baronet, all my 
personal property, whatsoever,' " read Atwood, as soon as 
ready ; ^' ^ including furniture, wines, pictures, books, horses 
and carriages, and all other goods and chattels, of which I 
may die possessed, excepting thereout and therefrom, never- 
theless, such sums in nooney, stocks, bonds, notes, or other 
securities for debts, or such articles as I n^y in this instru<« 
ment especially devise to any other person.' We can now 
go to especial lega<iies. Sir Gervaise, and then another clause 
may make Sir Reginald residuary legatee, if such be Sir 
Wycherly's pleasure." 

''If you approve of that clause, my dear sir, make the 
usus^ sign of assent." 

Sir Wycherly both raised his hand and nodded Ihs head) 
evidently quite satisfied. * 

" Now, my good sir, we cotnfe to the pounds — no — 
guineas ? You like that better — well, I confess that it sounds 
better on the ear, and i$ more in conformity with the habits 
of gentlemen. Will you now bequeath guineas ? Good- 
first name the legatee — is that right. Sir Reginald ?" 

" Quite right. Sir Gervaise ; and Sir Wycherly will un^ 
derst^nd that he now names the first person to whom he 
wishes to bequeath anything else." 

" Milly," muttered the sick man. 

« What ? Mill? I— the mills go with the lands. Sir Regi- 
nald?" 

" He means Miss Mildred Dutton," eagerly interposed 
Wycherly, though with sufficient jmodesty. 

« Yes— right— right," added the testator. " Little Milly— 
Milly Dutton — ^good little Milly." 

Sir Gervaise hesitated, and looke'd round at Bluewater, as 
much as to say " this is bringing coals to Newcastle^" but 
Atwood took the idea, arA wrote the bequest, in the usual 
Ibrm. ^ 

'* ' I give and bequeath to Mildred Dutton/" he read alou4 
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^ * daughter of Francis Dutton of the Royal Navy, the sum 
of—' what sum shall I fil! the blank with, Sir Wycherly 1" 

«• Three — ^three— yes, three — " 

** Hundreds or 'thousands, my good sir ?" asked Sir Grer- 
vaise, a little surprised at the amount of the bequest. 

" Guineas — three — ^thousand — guineas, — ^five per cents." 

** That 's as plain as logarithms. Give the young lady 
three thousand guineas in the fives, At wood." 

-« « I give and be^pmth to Mildred Dutton, daughter of 
Francis Dutton of the Royal Navy, the sum of three thou- 
sand guineas in the five per cent, stocks of this kingdom.' 
Will that do, Sir JVycherly V 

The old man looked at Mildred and si^iled benevolently ; 
for, at that moment, he felt he was placing the pure and 
lovely girl above the ordinary contingencies of her situation, 
by rendering her independent. 

*' Whose name shall we next insert. Sir Wycherly," re- 
sumed the vice-admiral. " There must be many more of 
these guineas left." 

«* Gregory — and — James— children of my brother Tho- 
mas — Baron Wychecombe — five thousand guineas each," 
added the testator, making a great e£^rt to express his 
meaning as clearly as possible. 

He was understood ; and, after a short consultation with 
the vice-admiral, Atwood wrote out the devise at length. 

«*'I give and bequeath to my nephews, Gregory and 
James Wychecombe, the reputed sons of my late brother, 
Thomas Wychecombe, one of the Barons of His Majesty's 
Exchequer, the sum of five thousand guineas, each, in the 
five per cent, funded debt of this kingdom.' " 

" Do you approve of the devise. Sir Wycherly t if go, 
make the usual sign of assent V* 

Sir Wycherly complied,, as in all the previous oasqn of 
his approval. . * 

*^ Whose name shall we next insert, in readiness for a 
legacy. Sir Wycherly 1" asked the admiral. 

Here was a long pause, the baronet evidently turning over 
u his mind, what he had done, and what yet remained to do. 

*.* Spread yourselves, my friends, in such a way as to 
permit the testator to see you all," continued the vice-admi- 
ral, motioning with his hand to widen the circle around the 
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bed, which had been contracted a little l^y curiosity and 
tercst; *« stand more thu way, Lieutenant Wycherly Wyche* 
eombe^ that the ladies may see cuod be seen ; and you, too, 
Mr. Thomas Wycfaecombe, come further in front, where 
your uncle .will obeerve you," 

This speech, pretty exactly reflected the workings of the 
speaker's mind. The idea that Wycherly was a natural 
child of the baronet's, notwithstanding the Virginian story, 
was uppermost in his thoughts ; ait^ taking the supposed 
fact in connection with the young man's merit, he earnestly 
desired to obtain a legacy for him. As for Tom, he cared 
little whether his name appeared in the will or not. Justice 
was now substantirfly done, and the judge's property being 
gufiicient for his wants, the present situation of the lately 
reputed heir excited but little sympathy. Nevertheless, Sir 
Gervaise thought it would be generous, under the circum- 
stances, to remind the testator that such a being as Tom 
Wychccombe existed. 

" Here is your nephew, Mr. Thomas, Sir Wycherly," he 
said ; *i* is it your wish to let his name appear in your will ?" 

The sick man smiled coldly ; but he moved his head, as 
much as to imply assent, v 

"•* I give and bequeath to Thomas Wychecombe, the 
eldest reputed son of my late broJ.her, Thomas, one of the 
Barons of His Majesty's Exchequer,' " read Atwood, when 
the clause iVas duly written ; "'the sum of ■ ■ ■ ■ , in 
the five per cent, stocks of this kingdom.' " 

" What sum will you have inserted, Sir Wycherly ?" 
asked the vice-admiral. 

" Fifty — fifty — pcundSi*^ said the testator, in a voice dearer 
and fuller than he had before used that day. 

The necessary words were immediately inserted; the 
clause, as completed, was reed again, and the approval was 
confirmed by n distinctly pronounced " yes." Tom started, 
biit, as all the others maintained their . self-command, the 
business of the moment did not the less proceed. 

(* Do you wish any more names introduced into your 
will. Sir Wycherly ?" asked the vice-admiral. ** You have 
bequeathed but — a-a-a — how much — hey I Atwood 1— ay, 
ten and three are thirteen, and fifty pmrnda^ make £ld,l60 ,- 
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and I hear you have £20,000 funded, besides loose cash^ 
beyond a doubt." 

"Ann Larder — Samu^ Cork — Richard Bitts — David 
Brush — Phoebe Keys," said Sir Wycherly, slowly, giving 
time afler each pause, for Atwood to write ; naming his 
cook, bud^, groom, valet or body-servant, and housekeeper, 
in the order they have been laid before the reader. 

** How madi to each, Sir Wycherly? — I see Atwood has 
made short work, and put them all in the same clause — 
that will never do, unless the legacies are the same." 

" Good — good — right," muttered the testator ; " £200 — 
each — £ 1 000 — all^^-money — ^money ." 

This settled the point, and the clause was regularly 
writteny read, and approved. 

" This raises the money bequests to £14,180, Sir Wy- 
cherly — some 6 or £7000 more must remain to be disposed 
of. Stand a little further this way, if you please, Mr. Wy- 
eherly Wychecombe, and allow the ladies more room. 
Whose name shall we insert next, sir ?" 

Sir Wycherly, thus directed by the eager desire of the 
admiral to serve the galla&t lieutenant, fastened his eyes 
on the young man, regarding him quite a minute in silent 
attention. 

** Virginian — same name — American — colonies — good 
lad — brave lad — £1000," muttered the sick man between 
his teeth ; and, yet so breathless was the quiet of the cTtam- 
ber, at that mom^t, every syllable was heard by all present. 
" Yes — £1000 — Wycherly Wychecembe-i-royal navy — " 

Atwood's pen was running rapidly over the paper, and 
had just reached the name of the contemplated legatee, when 
his hand was arrested by the voice of the young man himself. 

"Stop, Mr. Atwood — do not insert any clause in my 
favour I" cried Wycherly, his face the colour of crimsbn, 
and his chest heaving with the emotions he felt it so didicult 
to repress. " I decline the legacy — it will be useless to 
wiite it, as I will not receive a shilling." - «. 

" Young sir," said Sir Ge>vaise, with a little of the severity 
of a superior, when h^ rebukes an inferior, in )iis manner ; 
" you speak hastily. It is not the ofiice of an auditor or of 
a spectator, to repel the kindness of a man about to pass 
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from the face of the earth, into the more immediate presence 
of his God!" 

** I' have every sentiment of respect for Sir Wycherly 
Wychecombe, sir ; — every friendly wish for his speedf re- 
covery, and a long evening to his life ; but, I will accept of 
the money of no man who holds my country in such obvious 
distaste, as, it is apparent, the testator holds mine/' 

** You are an Englishman, I believe, Lieutenant Wyche- 
combe ; and a servant of King George II. ?" 

" I am not an Englishman, Sir Gervaise Oakes — ^but an 
American ; a Virginian, entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of a British subject. I am no more an Englishman, 
than Dr. Magralh may lay claim to the same character." 

" This is putting the case strongly, — hey ! Atwood ?" an- 
swered, the vice-admiral, smiling in spite of the occasion. 
** I am far from saying that you are an Englishman, in all 
senses, sir ; but you are one in the sense that gives you na- 
tional character and national rights. You are a subject of 
England.^^ 

" No, Sir Gervaise ; your pardon. I am the subject of 
George II., but in no manner a subject of England, I fiin, 
in one sense, perhaps, a subject of the British empire ; but I 
am not the less a Virginian, dnd an American. Not a shil- 
ling of any man's money will I ever touch, who expresses 
his contempt for either." 

*' You forget yourself, young man, and overlook the 
future. The hundred or two of prize-money, bought at the 
expense of your blood, in the late affair at Groiz, will not 
last for ever." 

" It is gone, already, sir, every shilling of it having been 
sent to the widow of the boatswain who was killed at my 
ei^e, I am no beggar, Sir Gervaise Oakes, though only an 
American. I am the owner of a plantation, which affords 
me a respectable independence, already ; and I do not serve 
from necessity, but from choice. Perhaps, if Sir Wycherly 
knew this, he would consent to omit my name. I honour 
and respect him ; would gladly relieve his distress, either 
of body or mind ; but I cannot consent to accept his 
money when offered on terms I consider humiliating." 

This was said modestly, bbt with a warmth and sincerity 

hich left no doubt that the speaker was in earnest. Sir Ger- 
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vaise too much respected the feelings of the young man to 
urge the matter any further, and he turned towards the hed, 
m expectation of what the sick man might next say. Sir 
Wycherly had heard and understood all that passed, arid it 
did not fail to produce a^ impression, even in the state to 
which he was reduced. Kind-hearted, and indisposed to 
injure even a fly, all the natural feelings of the old' man 
resumed their ascendency, and he would gladly have given . 
every shilling of his funded property to be able freely 
to express his compunction at having ever uttered a sylls^bie 
that could o^nd sensibilities so noble and generous. But 
this exceeded his powers, and he was fain to do the best he 
could, in the painful situation in which he was placed. 

*' Noble fellow P' he stuttered out ; " honour to riame-^ 
come here — Sir Gervaise — bring^here— '* 

" I believe it is the wish of Sir Wychedy, that you wpufd 
draw near the bed, Mr. Wychecombe of Ftr^ntct," said the 
vice-admiral,, pithily, though he extended a hand to, and 
smiled kindly on, the youth, as the latter passed him in 
compliancei 

The sick man now succeeded, with a good deal of difR- 
culty, in drawing' a valuable sigpet-ring from a finger.-*- 
This ring bore the Wychecombe arms, engraved on it. It 
was without the bloody hand, howeyen ; for it was far older 
than the order of baronets, having, as Wycherly well knew, 
been given by one of the Plantagenet Dukes to^n ancestor 
of the family, during the French wars of Henry VI,, and 
that, too, iti commemoration of some signal act of gallantry 
in the field. 

" Wear this— noble fellow — honour to name," said Sir 
Wycherly. ''Must be descended— all Wychecombes de- 
scended — him — " 

« I thank you, Sir Wycherly, for this present, which I 
prize as it ought to be prized," said Wycherly,'every trace 
of any other feeling than that of gratitude having vanished 
from his countenance. "I may have no claims to your 
honours or money ; but this ring I need not be ashamed to 
wear, since it was bestowed on one who was as much my 
ancestor, as he was the ancestor of any Wychecombe in 
England." ^ 

Vol. I, 19 j 
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*' Legitimate V^ cried Tom, a fierce feeling of resentment 
upsetting his caution and cunning^ 

" Yes sir, legitimate^'* answered Wycherly, turning to iiis 
interrogator with the calmness of one conscious of his own 
truth, and with a glance of the eye that caused Tom to 
shrink .hack again into the circle. *' I need no bavy to enahle 
.me to use this seal, which, you may perceive. Sir Gervaise 
Oakes, is a fac simile of the one I ordinarily wear« and 
Vhich was transmitted to me from my direct anceistors^" . 

The vice-admiral compared the seal on Wycherly's watch- 
.chain with that on the ring, and, the bearings being principally 
griffins, he was enabled to see that one was* the exact coun- 
.terpart of the other. Sir Reginald advanced a- step, and 
when the admiral had satisfied himself, he also took the two 
feaU and compared them. As all the known branches of the 
Wychecdmbes of Wychecombe, bore the same arms, viz., 
griffins for NWychecombe, with three battering-rams quar- 
tered, for Wycherly, — ^he saw, at once, that the young man 
habitually carried about his person, this proof of a common 
or^in. Sir Reginald knew very well that arms were often 
assumed, as wdl as names, and the greater the obscurity of 
^he indiyi'dual who took these liberties, the greater wa3 his 
impunity ; but the seal was a very ancient one, and innova- 
tions on personal jrig^ts were far less Xrequent a century 
since, than they aii to-day. Then the character and ap- 
pearaoce of Wycherly put fraud out of the question, so far 
as the young lieutenant himself was concerned. Although 
the elder branch of the family, legitimately speaking, was 
rkkiced to the helpless old man who was now stretched 
upon his death-bed, his own had been extensive ; and it well 
might be that some cadet of the Wychecombes of Wyche- 
coiftbe-Regis, had strayed into the colonies and left de- 
scendants. Secretly resolving, to look more closely into 
these facts, he gravely returned the seals, and intimated 
to Sir Gervaise that the more important business before them • 
had better proceed. On this hint, Atwood resQmed the pen, 
and the vice-admiral his duties. 

« There want yet some 6 or £7000 to make up £20,000, 
Sir Wycherly, which I understand is the sum you have in 
the funds. Whose name or names wil^ you have next 
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" Rotherlianx — vicar — ^poor St, James — gone ; yes — Mn 
— ^Rotherham — vicar." - 

Tb^ da^use was written, the sum of £1000 was inserted^ 
^oid the whole was read and approved. 

" This still leaves us some £5000 more to deal with, mj 
^ear sir ?" 

A long pause succeeded, during which time Sir Wycheriy 
w^a9 deliberaiting what to do with the rest of his ready money. 
At length his wandering eye rested on the pale features of 
Mrs* ]>utton ; and, while he had a sort of liking, that pro- 
ceeded firom habit, for her husband, he remembered that she 
had many causes for sorrow. With a feeling that was 
creditable to hia own. hearty he uttered her name, and the 
sum of £2000» The clause was written, according;ly, ^d 
90d approved. 

" We have stiU £3000 certainly, if not £4000," added 
Six G-ervaise. 

<♦ Milly-— dear little— Mflly — pretty Milly," stammered out 
Iherbanmet, affectionately. '' 

V This must go into a codicil. Sir Gervaise," interrupted 
Atwood; ^ there being alreajdy one legacy in the young 
lady'e iayiour. Shall it be one, two, three, or four thousand 
pounds, Sir Wycheriy, in favour of Miss Mildred^ to whom 
yoQ have already bequeathed £3000 V^ 

The sick man muttered the words " three thpusand^'' after 
a short pause, adding " codicil." 

His wishes were complied with, and the whole was read 
and approved. After this, Sir Geryaise inquired if the 
testator wished to make any more devises. Sir Wychierly, 
who had in e0ect bequeathed, within a few hundred pounds, 
all he iiad tp bestow, bethought bi^seli^ for a fe\v^ moments, 
of the state of his aftairs, and then he signified his satisfaction 
with what had been done. 

" As it is possible. Sir Wycheriy, that you may haye 
overlooked something," said Sir Gervaise, *« and it is. better 
that nothing should escheat to the crown, I will suggest the 
expediency of your making some one residuary legatee." 

The poor old man smiled an assent, and then he suc- 
ceeded in muttering the name of «♦ Sir Reginald Wyche- 
combe." . - • 

This clause, like all the others, was written, read, and " 
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approved. The will was now completed, and preparations 
were made to read it carefully over to the intended testator. 
In order that this might be done with sufficient care ibr 
future objections, the two admirals and Atwood, who were 
selected for the witnesses, each read the testament himself, 
in order to say that nothing was laid before the testator but 
that which was fairly contained in the instrument, and that 
nothing was omitted. When all was ready, the will was 
audibly and slowly read to Sir Wycherly, by the secretary, 
from the beginning to the end. The old man listened with 
great attention; smiled when Mildred's' name was men- 
tioned ; and clearly expressed, by signs and words, his entire 
satisfaction when all was ended. It remained only to place 
a pen in his hand, and to give him such assistance as would 
enable him to affix his name twice ; once to the body of the 
instrument ; and, when this was duly witnessed, then again 
to the codicil. By this time, Tom Wychecombe thought 
that the moment for interposing had arrived. He had been 
on thorns during the whole proceeding, forming desperate 
resolutions to sustain the bold fraud of his legitimacy, and 
thus take all the lands and heir-looms of the estate, under 
the entail ; still he well knew that a subordinate, but impor- 
tant question mighft arise, as between the validity of the two 
wills, in connection with Sir Wycherly's competency to 
make the last it was material, therefore, in his view of the 
case, to center a protest. 

" Grentlemen," he said, advancing to the foot of the bed ; 
" I call on you all to observe the nature of this whole trans- 
action. My poor, beloved, but misled uncle, no longer ago 
than last night, was struck with a fit of apoplexy, or some- 
thing so very near it as to disqualify him to judge in these 
matters ; and here he is urged to mak^ a will — " 

" By whom, sir ?" demanded Sir Gervaise, with a severity 
of tone that induced the speaker to fall back a step. 

" Why, sir, in my judgment, by all in the room. If not 
with their tongues, at least with their eyes." 

*' And why should all in the room do this ? Am I a lega- 
tee ?— is Admiral Bluewater to be a gainer by this will 1 — 
can witnesses to a will be" legatees ?" 

" I do not wish to dispute the matter with you. Sir Ger- 
' Oakes ; but I solemnly protest against this irregular 
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and most extraordinary man^^r of making a will. Let all 
who hear me, remember this, and be ready to testify to it, 
"when called on in a court of justice." 

Here Sir Wycherly struggled to rise in the bed, in evident 
excitement, gesticulating strongly to express his disgust, and 
his wish for his nephew to withdraw. But the physicians 
endeavoured to pacify him, while Atwood, with the paper 
spread ' on a port-folio, and a pen in readiness, coolly pro- 
ceeded to obtain the necessary signatures. Sir Wycherly's 
hand trembled so much when it received the pen, that, for the 
moment, writing was out of the question, and it became 
necessary to administer a restorative in order to strengthen 
his nerves. 

«*Away — oat of sight," muttered the excited baroneti 
leaving no doubt on all present, that the uppermost feeling 
of the moment was the strong desire to rid himself of the 
presence of the o^nsive object. '^ Sir Reginald — ^little Milly 
— poor servants^— brothers — all the rest, stay." 

•* J»st fee calming the mind. Sir Wycherly Wycheoorabe," 
put in Magratb, ^* and ye '11 be solacing the body by the sam^ 
efiToit; When the mind is in a state of exaltation, the nervous 
system is apt to feel the mfiuence of sympathy. By bring- 
ing the two ih harmonious co-operation, the testamentary 
devises will have none the less of validity, either in reality 
or in appearances." 

Sir Wycherly understood the surgeon^ and he atrtiggl^ 
for. self-command. He raised the pen, and succeeded in 
getting its |)oiBt on the proper plaoe. Then his dim eye 
lighted, and shot a reproachful glanoe at Tom ; he smiled 
in a ghastly manner, looked towards the paper, passed ci 
hand across his brow, closed his eyes, and fell back on the 
pillow, utterly unconscious of all that belonged to life, its 
interests, its duties, or its feelings. In ten minutes> he ceased 
tohreathe. 

Thus died^Sir Wycherly Wydiecombe, after a long life, 
in which general equalities of a very negative nature, had 
been somewhat relieved, by kindness of feelings a passive 
if not an active benevolence, and such a discharge of bis 
responsible duties as is apt to fiow from an absence of any 
qualities that are positively bad ; as well as of many of 
material aooount, that are affirmatively good. 
19* 
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Wychecombe, thcf reputed nephew of the deceased, I do not 
see among us." 

On examinatiofky this was fouod to be true, and thi^ man 
of Tom Wychecombe, who had been ordered by his master 
to be present as a spy» was immediately sent to the latter, with, 
a request that he would attend. Afler a delay of two oy 
three minutes, the fellow returned with the answer. 

^^ Sir Thomas Wychecombe's C9mpliments, gentlemen," 
he said, '' and he desires to know the object of your request* 
He is in his room, indulging in natural grief for his recenl 
loss ; and he prefers ta be lefl alone with his sorrows, just 
at this moment, if it* be agreeable to you.'' 

This was taking high ground in the oo^menoement ; and, 
as the man had his cue, and delivered his message with 
great distinctness and steadiness, the effect on the depend- 
ants of the household was very evident. Sir Reginald's face 
flushed, while Sir Gervaise bit his lip ; Bluewater played ^ 
with the hilt of his sword, very indifferent to all that was 
passing; while Atwood and the surgeons shrugged theiSr 
shoulders and smiled. The first of these persona well knew 
that Tom had no shadow of a claim to the title he had been 
in so much haste to assume, however, and he hoped that 
the feebleness of his rights in all particulars, was represented 
by the mixed feebleness and impudence connected with thia 
message. Determined not to be bullied from his present 
purpose, therefore, he turned to the servant and sent him 
back with a. second message, that did not fail of its objeottf . 
The man was directed to inform his master, that Sir Regi- 
nald Wychecombe was in possession of fkcts that, it\ his 
opinion, justified the course he was taking, and if '* Mr« 
Thonias Wychecomibe" did not choose to appear, in order 
to look afler his own interests, he should proceed without 
him. This brought Tom into the room, his face pale with 
Uncertainty, rather than with grief, and his mind agitated 
with such apprehensions as are apt to beset even the most 
wicked, when they take their first impoitfant step in eviL 
He bowed, however, to the company with an air that he 
intended to represent the manner of a well-bred man acknow- 
ledging his duties to respected guests. 

" If I appear remiss in any of the duties of a host, gentle- 
men," he said, " you wiU overk)ok it, I trust, in considera* 
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tipri of my present feelings/ Sir Wycherly was my father's 
elder brother, and was very dear, as he was very near to 
line. By this melancholy death, Sit Reginald, I am sud- 
denly and Onexpectedly elevated to be the head of our 
ancient and honourable family ; but I know my own per- 
sonal unworthiness to occupy that distinguished place, and 
feel how much better it would be filled by yourself. Al- 
though the law has placed a wide and impassable barrier 
between all of your branch of the family and ourselves, I 
shall ever be ready to acknowledge the affinity, and to confess 
that it does us quite as much honour as it bestows." 

Sir Reginald, by a great effort, commanded himself so 
far as to return the bow, and apparently to receive the con- 
descending admissions of the speech, with a proper degree 
of respect. 

" Sir, I thank you," he answered, with formal courtesy ; 
" no affinity that can be property and legally established, 
will ever be disavowed by me. Under present circumstances, 
however, summoned as I have been to the side of his death- 
bed, by the late Sir Wycherly, himself, and named by him, 
as one might say, with his dying breath, as his executor, I 
feel it a duty to inquire into the rights of all parties, and, if 
possible, to ascertain who is the successor, and consequently 
who has the best claim to command here." 

" You surely do not attach any validity. Sir Reginald, to 
the pretended will that was so singularly drawn up in my 
dear uncle's presence, an hour befbre he died! Had that 
most extraordinary instrument been duly signed and sealed, 
I cannot think that the Doctor's Commons would sustain it ; 
but unsigned and unsealed^ it is no better than so much 
waste paper." 

" As respects the real estate, sir, though so great a loser 
by the delay of five minutes, I am willing to admit that you 
are right. With regard to the pereonals, a question in 
equity— one of clearly-expressed intention — might possibly 
arise ; though even of that I am by no means certain." 

" No, sir ; no—" cried Tom, a glow of triumph colouring 
his cheek, in spite of every effort to appear calm ; " no 
English court would ever disturb the natural succession to 
the personals 1 I am the last man to wish to disturb some 
of these legacies — particularly that to Mr. Rotherham, and 
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those to tbe poor, faithful domestics," — Tom saw the pru- 
dence of conciliating allies, at such a critical moment, and 
his declaration had an instant and strong effect, as was evi- 
dant by the countenances of many of the listeners;—^ 
<*and I may say, that to Miss Mildred Dutton ;, all of which 
i^ill be duly paid, precisely as if my beloved uncle had been 
10 his right mind, and had actually made the bequests ,• for 
t^is mixture of reason and justice, with wiW and extraordi. 
nary conceits, is by no mefins uncommon among men^of 
great age, and in their last moments. However, Sir Regi- 
nald, I beg you will proceed, and act as in your judgment 
the extraordinary circumstances of what may be called a 
very peculiar case, require/' 

*' I conceive it to bo our duty, sir, to search for a will. 
If Sir Wycherly has actually died intestate, it will be time 
enough to inquire into the question of the succession at com- 
mon law. I have here the keys of his private secretary ; 
and Mr. Furlong, the land-steward, who has just arrived, 
«md whom you see in the room, tells me Sir Wycherly was 
accustomed to keep all his valuable papers in this piece of . 
furniture. I shall now proceed to open it." 

'^ Do so, Sir Reginald ; no one can have a stronger desire^ 
than myself to ascertain my beloved uncle's pleasure. Those 
to whom he seemed to wish to give, even, shall not be losers; 
for the want of his name."' 

Tom was greatly raised in the opinions of half in thei 
room^ by this artful declaration, which was efiectually se« 
curing just so many friends, in the event of any occurrence 
that mi|;ht render such support necessary. In the mean 
thne. Sir Reginald, assisted by the steward, opened the 
secretary, and found the deposite of papers. The leases 
were all in order ; the title-deeds were properly arranged ; 
th^ books and accounts appeared to be exactly kept ; ordi- 
nary bills and recdpts were filed with method ; two or three 
bag9 of guineas proved that ready cash was not wanting ;^ 
and, in. short, everything showed that the deceased had lefj 
his affairs in perfect order, and in a very intelligible condi- 
tion. Paper afler paper, however, was opened, and nothing 
like a will, rough drafl or copied^ was to be found. Disap* 
pointmeut was strongly painted on the faces of all the gen- 
llemeo'pxesent ,• for, they had ignorantly imbibed the opinion, 
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that the production. of a will would, in sohne unknown man- 
ner, defeat the hopes of the soi disant Sir Thomas Wyche- 
combe. Nor was Tom, himself, altogether without concern ; 
for, since the recent change in his uncle's feelings towards 
himself, he had a secret apprehension that some paper might 
be jfbund, to defeat all his hopes. Triumph, however, gradu- 
ally assumed the place of fear, in the expression of his 
countenance; and when Mr. Furlong, a perfectly honest 
man, declared that, from the late. baronet's habits, as well aa 
from the result of this search, he did not believe that any 
such instrument existed, his feelings overflowed in language. 

" Not so fast, Master Furlong— not so fast," he cried ; 
** here is something that possibly even your legal acumen 
may be willing to term a will. You perceive, ^entlemrai, I 
have ilin my possession on good authority, as it is addressed 
to ln^Jpy name, and that, too, in Sir Wycherly's own hand- 
writing j the envelope is sealed with his private seal. You 
will pronounce this to be my dear uncle's hand. Furlongs" — 
showing the superscription of the letter — " and this to be his 
seal?" 

" Both are genuine, gentlemen," returned the steward, 
with a sigh, " Thus far, Mr. Thomas is in the right," 

^ " Mr, Thomas, sirrah 1 — And why not Sir Thomas ? 
Are baronets addressed as other men, in England? But, no 
matter I There is a time for all things. Sir Gervaise Okkes, 
as you are perfectly indifferent in this affair, I ask of you, the 
favour to break the seal, and to inquire into the contents of 
the paper ?" 

The vice-admiral was not slow in complying ; ibr, by 
this time, he began to feel an intense interest in the result. 
The "reader will readily understand that Tom had handed to 
Sir Gervaise the will drawn up by his father, and which, 
afler inserting his reputed nephcNv's nanie. Sir Wycherly 
had duly executed, and delivered to the person most interested. 
The envelope, address, and outer seal, Tom had obtained- 
the very day the will was signed, after assuring himself of 
the contents of the latter, by six or eight careful perusals. 
The vice-admiral read the " instrument from beginning to 
end, before he put it into the hands of Sir Reginald to ex- 
amine. The latter fully expected to meet with a clumsy 
forgery ; but the instaftt his eyes fell on the phraseology, he 
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perceived that the will had been drawn by one expert in the 

law. A second look satisfied him that the hand was that 

of Mr. Baron Wychecombe. It has already been said, that 

in this instrument, Sir Wycherly had bequeathed all he. had ] 

on earth, to ** his nephew, Thomas Wychecombe, son, &c. ! 

&c." making his heir, also, his executor. ^ 

" This will appears to me to have been drawn up by a 
very skilful lawyer ; the late Baron Wychecombe," observed 
the baronet. i \ 

" It was. Sir Reginald," answered Tom, endeavouring to 
appear unconcerned. " He did it to oblige my respected 
uncle, leaving blanks for the name of the devisee, not liking 
to make a will so very decidedly in favour of his own son. - 
The writing in the blanks is by Sir Wycherly himself^ 
leaving no doubts o^kis intentions." 

" I do not see but you may claim to be the heir of Wyche- 
combe, sir, as well as of the personals ; though your claims 
to the baronetcy shall certainly be contested and defeated.'* 

" And why defeated I" demanded Wycherly, stepping for- 
ward for the first time, and speaking with a. curiosity he 
found it difficult to control. "Is not Mr. Thomas — Sir 
Thomas, I ought rather to say, — the eldest son of the late 
Sir Wycherly 's next brother ; and, as a matter of course, 
heir to the title, ae well as to the estate ?" 

" Not he, as I can. answer from a careful examination of 
proofs. Mr. Baron Wychecombe was never married, and 
thus cQuld have no heir at law." 

" Is this possible ! — How have we all been deceived then, 
in America 1" 

" Why do you .say this, young gentleman ? Can you have 
any legal claims here ?" 

"I am Wycherly, the only son of Wycherly, who was 
the eldest son of Gregory, the younger brother of the late 
baronet ; and if what you say be true, the next in succession 
to the baronetcy, at least." 

" This is — " Tom's words stuck in his throat ; for the 
quiet, stern eye of the young sailor met his look and warned 
him to be prudent. — " This is a mistake^* he resumed. 
** My uncle Gregory was lost at sea, and died a bachelor. 
He can have left no"lawful issue." 

*«I must say, young gentleman," added Sir Reginald, 
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fravely, " that such has always been the iiistory of his fate, 
have had too near aa interest in this family, to neglect its 
annais." 

" I know, sir, that such has been the opinion here for more 
than half a century ; but it was founded in error. The facts 
are sitnply these. My grandfather, a warm-hearted but 
impetuous young *man, struck an older lieutenant, when 
ashore and on duty,Jn one of the West India Islands. The 
penalty was death ; but, neither the party injured nor the 
commander of the vessel, wished to push matters to ex- 
tremity, and the offender was advised to absent himself from 
the ship, at the moment of sailing. The injured party was 
induced to take this course, as in a previous quarrel, my 
grandfather had received his fire, without returning it ; 
frankly admitting his fault. The ship did sail without Mr. 
Gregory Wychecombe, and was lost, every soul on board 
perishing. ^ My grandfather passed into Virginia, where he 
remained a twelvemonth, suppressing his story, lest its narra- 
tion might lead to military punishment. Love next sealed 
his future fate. He married a woman of fortune, and though 
his history was well known in his own retired circle, it 
never spread beyond it. No one supposed him hear the 
succession, and there was no motive for stating the fact, on 
account of his interests. Once he wrote to Sir Wycherly, 
but he suppressed the letter, as likely to give more* pain* 
than pleasure. That letter I now have, and in his own 
hand-writing. I have also his commission, and all the other 
proofs of identity that such a person would be apt to pos- 
sess. They are as complete as any court in Christendoni 
would be likely to require, for he never felt a necessity for 
changing his name. He has been dead but two years, and 
previously to dying he saw that every document necessary 
to establish my claim, should a moment for enforcing it ever 
arrive, was put in such a legal form as to admit of no cavil- 
lii^. He outlived my own father, but 4ione of us thought 
there was any motive for presenting ourselves, as all be- 
lieved that the sons of Baron Wychecombe were legitimate. 
I can only say, sir, that I have complete legal evidence that 
I am heir at law of Gregory, the younger brother of the late 
Sir Wycherly Wychecombe. Whether the fact will give 
me any rights here, you best can say.'^ 
Vol. I. -20 
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" It will make you heir of entail to ^his estatei master of 
this housCy and of most of what it contains, and the. present 
baronet. You have only to prove what you say, to defeat 
every provision of this will, with the exception of that which 
refers to the personal estate." 

" Bravo !'* cried Sir Gervaise, fairly rubbing his hands 
with delight. " Bravo, Dick ; if we were aboard the Plan- 
tagenet, by the Lord, I 'd turn the hands up, and have three 
cheers. -So then, my brave young seaman, you turn out to 
be' Sir Wycherly Wychecombe, after all !" 

" Yes, that 's the waj^ we always does, on board ship,'^ 
observed Galley go, to the group of domestics ; " whenever 
anything of a hallooing character turns up. Sometimes we 
makes a signal to Admiral Blue and the rest on 'em, to 
* stand by to cheer,' and all of us sets to, to cheer as if our 
stomachs was full of hurrahs, and we wanted to get rid on 
'em. If Sir Jarvy would just pass the word now, you 'd 
have a taste of that 'ere custom, that would do your ears 
good for a twelve-month. It 's a cheering matter when one 
of the trade falls heir to an estate." 

" And would this be a proper mode of settling a quest ioa 
of a right of property. Sir Ge/vaise Oakes ?" asked Tom» 
with more of right and reason than he commonly had of his 
side ; <^ and that, too, with my uncle lying dead beaesrth this 
roof?" 

" I acknowledge the justice of the reproof, young sir, and 
will say no more in the matter-— at least, aothing as indis- 
creet as my last speech. Sir Reginald, you have the affair 
in hand, and I recommend it to your serious attention." 
. ** Fear nothing, Sir Gervaise^" answered he of Hertford- 
shire. " Justice shall be done in the premises, if justice rule 
iji England. Your story, young gentleman, is probable^ 
and naturally told, and-I see a family likeness between you 
and the Wychecombes, generally ; a likeness that is cer- 
tainly not to be traced in the person of the other claimant. 
Did the point depend on the legitimacy of Mr. Thomas 
Wychecombe, it might lie easily determined, as Fhave his 
own mother's declaration to the fact of his illegitimacy, as 
tvell as of one other material circumstance that may possibly 
unsettle even the late Baron Wychecombe's will. But this 
testamentary devise of Sir Wycherly appears to be perfect. 
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and nothing bi:^ the. entail can defeat it. You speak of your 
proofs ; where are they 7 It is all-important to know which 
party is-entkled to possession." 

"Here they are, sir," answered Wycherly, removing a 
belt*from his body, and producing his papers ; "not in the 
originals, certainly ; for most of them are matters of official 
record, in Virginia ; but in, what the lajvyers call * exein- 
plified copies,' and which I am told are in a fit state to be 
read as evidence in any court in England, that can take 
cognizance of the matter." 

Sir Reginald took the papers, and began to read them, 
one by one, and with deep attention. The evidence of the 
identity of the gratidfather was fiill, and of the clearest 
nature. He had been recognised as an old schoolfellow, by 
one of the governors of the colony, and it was at this gen- 
tleman's suggestion that he had taken so much pains to per- 
petuate the evidence of his identity. Both the marriages, 
one with Jane Beverly, and the other with Rebecca Ran- 
dolph, were fully substantiated, as were the two births. 
The personal identity of the young man, and this too as the 
only son of Wycherly, the eldest son, of Gregory, was well 
certified to, and in a way that could leave no doubt as to the 
person meant. In a word, the proofs were such as a careful 
and experienced lawyer would have prepared, in a case that 
admitted of no doubt, and which was liable to be contested in 
a court of law. Sir Reginald was quite half an hour in 
looking over the papers ; and during this time, every eye in 
the room was on him, watching the expression of his coun- 
tenance with the utmost solicitude. At length, he finished 
his task, when he again turned to Wycherly. 

" These {^pers have been prepared with great method, 
and an acute knowledge of what might be required," he 
said. " Why have they been so long suppressed, "^-and why 
did you permit Sir Wycherly to die in ignorance of your 
near affinity to him, and of your claims ?" 

" Of my claims I was ignorant myself, believing not only 
Mr. Thomas Wychecombe, but his two brothers, to stand 
before me. This was the opinion of my grandfather, even 
when he caused these proofs to be perpetuated. They were 
jgiven to me, that I might claim affinity to the family on my 
arrival in England; and it was the injunction-of my grand-' 
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..fiither that they sKould be worn on my p«nBOB» until the unh 

iment arrived when I could use them." 

<* This explains your not preferring the claim — why not 
|>refer the relationship ?" 

*^ What for, sir 1 I fbuiid America and Americans looked 
"down on, ip England— colonists spoken of as a race of iop 
ierior beings-^-of diminished stature, feeUer intellects, and v. 
waning spirit, as compared to those from whom they hatf 
so recently sprung; and I wsis too proud to confess ao 
affinity where I saw it was not desired. When, wounded, 
and expecting to die) I was landed here, at my own request, 
with an intention to state the facts ; but, falling under the 
care of mmistering angels," — here Wycherly glanced his 
€ye at Mildred and her mother — '* I less felt the want of 
jrelatives. Sir Wycherly I honoured ; but he too manii- 
Jfestly regarded us Americans as inferiors, to leave any wish 
to tell him I was his great-nephew." 

" I fear we are not altogether free from this r^roach,Sir 
Gervaise," observed Sir Heginald, thoughtfully. '* We do api> 
'pear to think there is something in the air of this part of the 
island, that renders us better than common. Nay, if «, 
claim comes from aver water ^ let it be what it may, it strikes 
«is as a foi'eign and inadmissible claim. The fate from whick 
even princes are not exempt, humbler men must certainly 
Aubmit to I" 

<< I can understand the feeling, and I think it honourable 
to the young man. Admiral Bluewater, you and I have frnd 
.occasion often to rebuke this very spirit in our young offi>- 
cers ; and you will agree with me when I say that this 
gentleman has acted naturally, in acting as he has." 

<* I must corroborate what you say^ Sir Gervaise," an- 
swered Blu&water ; " and, as one who has seen much of the 
colonies, aud who i9 getting to be an old man, I venture to 
•predict that this very feeling, sooner or later, will draw dowB 
iipon England its own consequences, in the shape of condiga 
punishment." 

<* J don^t go as far as that, Dick — J don't go as far as 
that. But it is unwise and unsound, and we, who know both 
liemispheres, ought to set our faces, against it. We have 
already some gallant fellows from that quarter of the world 
among us, and t hope to live to sep more." 
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This, Jet k he reroemberecl, was said before the Hallowells, 
aiod Coffins, and Brentons of our own tunes^ were enrolled 
in a service that has since become foreign to that of the land 
of their birth.; but it was t>rophetic of their appearance, 
and of that of many other high names from the coIop 
nies, in the lists of the British marine. Wycherly smiled 
proudly, Iwt he made no answer. AU this time, Sir Re^. 
nald had been musing on what had passed. 

^ It would seem, gentlemen,'* the latter now observed, 
^^ that, contrary to our belief, there is an heir to the baro- 
netcy, as well as to the estate of Wycheeombe ; and all our 
regrets that the, late incumbent did not live to execute the 
will we had drawn At his request, have become useless. Sir 
Wycherly Wycheeombe^ I congratulate you, on thus sue* 
ceeding to the honours and estates of your family ; and, as 
a member of the last, I may be permitted to con^tulate all 
of the name in being so worthily represented. For one of 
that &nily I cheerftfUy recegnfze you as its head and chief." 

Wycherly bowed his acknowledgments, receiving also the 
oompliments of most of the others present. Tom Wyche* 
combe, however, formed an exception, and instead of mani* 
iesting any disposition - to submit to this summary disposal 
of his claims, he was brooding over the means i>f maintain- 
]|ig them. Deteotiog by the countenances of the upper ser- 
vants that they were effectually bribed by his promise to pay 
the late baronet's legacies, he felt tolerably oonfideat of sup- 
port from that quarter. He well knew that possession was 
nine pbinia of the law,, and his thoughts^^ naturally turned 
towards the means necessary to securing this great ad- 
vantage. As yet, the two claimants were on a par; in this 
vespect ; for while the executed will might seem to give him 
a superior claim, no authority that was derived £rom an in- 
sufficient source would be deemed available in law ; and Sir 
Wycherly had clearly no right to devise Wychecoipbe^ so 
long as there esisled an heir of entail. Both parties, too, 
were merely guests la the house ; so that neither had any 
possessKMi that would require a legal process to eject him. 
Tom had been entered at the Temple, and had some know* 
edge of the law af the land ; more especially as related to 
noal estate ; and he was aware that there existed eome quaint 
80f 
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ceremony^of taking possession, as it existed under the feudal 
system ; but he was ignorant of the precise forms, and had 
some reasonable doubts how far they would benefit him, 
linder the peculiar circumstances of this case. On the whole, 
therefore, he was disposed to try the effect of intimidation, 
by means of the advantages he clearly possessed, and of 
such little reason as the facts connected with his claim, 
allowed him to offer, 

" Sir Reginald Wychecombe," he said gravely, and with 
as much indifference as he could assume ; " you have be- 
trayed a facility of belief in this American history, that has 
surprised me in one with so high a reputation for prudence 
and caution. This sudden revival of the dead may answer 
for the credulous lovers of marvels, but it would hardly do 
for a jury of twelve sober-minded and sworn men.. Admit- • 
ting the whole of this gentleman's statement to be true, how- 
ever, you will not deny the late Sir Wycherly's right to 
make a will, if he only devised his old shoes ; and, having 
this right, that of naming his executor necessarily accom- 
panied it. Now, sir, I am clearly that executor, and as 
such I demand leave to exercise my functions in this house, 
as its temporary master at least." 

"Not so fast — not so fast, young sir. Wills must be 
proved and executors qualified, tefore either has any validity. 
Then, again. Sir Wycherly could only give authority over 
that which was his own. The instant he ceased to breathe, 
his brother Gregory's grandson became the life-tenant of 
this estate, the house included ; and I advise him to assert 
that right, trusting to the validity of his claim, for his justifi- 
cation in law, should it become necessary. In these matters 
he who is right is safe ; while he who is wrong must take 
the consequences of his own acts. Mr. Furlong, your 
stewardship ceased with the life of your principal ; if you 
have any keys or papers to deliver, I advise your placing 
them in the h^nds of this gentleman,whom,beyoilddl cavil, 
I take to be the rightful Sir Wycherly Wychecombe." 
• Furlong was a cautious, clear-headed, honest man, and 
with every desire to see Tom defeated, he was tenacious of 
doing his duty. He led Sir Reginald aside, therefore, and* 
examine^ him, at some' length, touching the nature of the 
proo& thi^ had been offered ; until, quite satisfied that there 
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could be no mistake* he declared his willingBess to comply 
with the request. 

" Certainly, I hold the keys of the late Sir Wy.cherly'a 
papers»T-*-those that have just been seen in the search for the 
will," he said, '* and have every wish to place them in the 
bands of Iheir proper owner. Here they are, Sir Wycherly ; 
though I. would advise you to remove the bags of gold thai 
are in the secretly, to some other place ;- as those j'oui . 
uDcle bad a right to bequeath to whom he saw fit. Every- 
thing else in the secretary goes with the estate ; as do the 
plate, furniture, and other heir-looms of the Hall." 

*' I thank you, Mr. Furlong, and I will , first use these 
keys- to follow your advice," answered the new baronet ; 
** then I will return them to you, with a request that you 
wil! still retain the charge of all your former duties." 

This was no sooner said than -done; Wycherly placing 
the bags of gold on the floor, until some other place of secu- 
rity could be provided. 

•'AH tliat I legally can. Sir Wycherly, wfll I ch^r- 
fully do, in order to aid you in the assertion of your right , 
though I do not se^ how I can transfer more than I hold. 
Q^ifacit per alium,facit per «e, is gdod law. Sir Reginald ; 
but the principal must have "power to act, before the deputy 
can exercise authority. It appears to me that this is a case, 
in which each party stands oii his own rights,- at his own 
p^ril. The possession of the farms is safe enough, for the 
time being, with the tenants ; but as to the Hall and Park, 
there would seem to be no one in the legal occupancy. 
This makes a case in which title is immediately available." 

" Such is the law, Mr. Furlong, and I advise Sir Wy- 
cllerly to take possession of the key of the outer door at 
once, as master of the teaementi" 

No sooner was this opinion given, than Wycherly lefl the 
room, follo.wed by all present to the hall. Here he pro- 
ceeded alone to the vestibule, locked the great door of the 
building, and put the key in his pocket. This act was 
steadily performed, and in a way to counteract, in a great 
degree, the effect on the domestics, of Tom's promises con- 
cerning the legacies. At the same moment. Furlong whis- 
pered something in the ear of Sir Reginald. 

" Now you are quietly in possession, Sir Wycherly," said 
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the latter, smiling ; ** there is no neoessity of kei^ng us ail 
prisoners in order to maintain your claims. David, the 
usual porter, Mr. Furlong telis me, is a faithful servant, and 
if he will accept ^of the key as y<mr agent, it may be returned 
to him with perfect legal safety.'' 

As David cheerfully assented to this proposition, the key 
was put into his hands again, and the new Sir Wycheriy 
was generally thought to be in possession. Nor did Tom 
dare to raise the contemplated question ofhisown legitimacy 
before Sir Reginald, who, he had discovered, possessed a 
clue to the facts ; and he consequently suppressed, for the 
moment at least, the certificate of marriage he had so re* 
cently forged. Bowing round to the whole company, there* 
fore, with a sort of sarcastic compliance, he stalked off to 
his own room with the air of an injured man. This left\)Ur 
young herd in possession X>£ the field ; but, as the condition 
of the4iouse was not one suitable to an unreasonable display 
of triumph^ the party soon separated ; some to consult coni* 
ceming the fbture, some to discourse of the past, and all to 
wonder, more or less, of the present. 
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THE TWO ADMIRALS. 






CHAPTER I, 

• * 

" Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear not wave nor wind ; 
Tet marvel not, Sir Chtlde, that 1 
Am sorrowfli] of mind.*^ 

"Well, Sir Jarvy," said GaUeygo, following on the 
heels of the two admirals, as the lattor entered the dressing* 
room of the officer addressed ; '* it has turned out just as I 
thought ; and the County of Fsdr-villian has come but of his 
hole, like a porpoise coming up to l)reathe, the moment bur 
hacks is turned. ! As soon as we gives the order to square- 
away for England, and I sees the old Planter's cabin win- 
dows turned dpon France, I foreseed them consequences. 
Well, gentlemen, here 's been a heap of prize-money made 
in this house, without much fighting. We shall have to give 
the young lieutenant, a leave, for a few months, in order that' 
he may take his. swing ashore, here, among his brother 
squires I" 

" Pray, sir, what may be your pleasure ?*• demanded Sir 
Gervaise ; *' and what the devil has brought you at my 
heels?" 

" Why, big ships always tows small craft, your honour," 
returned GaUeygo, simpering. " Howsever, I never comes 
without an errand, as jpvery body knows. You see. Sir 
Jarvy, — you see. Admiral Blue, that our signal-officer is 
ashore, with a report for us ; and meeting me in the hall, he 
made it to me first like, that I might bring it up to you a'ter- 
wards. His news is that the French county is gone to seaj 
as I has just told you, gentlejnen." 

" Can it be possible that Bunting has brought any such 
tidinga here ! Harkee, GaUeygo ; desire' Mr. Bunting to 
walk up ; and then see that you behave yourself as is decent 
m a house of mourning." 
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" Ay-ay-sir. No fears of I, gentlemen. I can put on as 
grievous a look as the best.on 'em, and if they wishes to see 
sorrow becomiqgly, and ship-shape, let them study my con- 
duct and ^eouatenaaeo.' Wi hte i^l seen dead tnen afbie 
now, gentlemen, as we all knows. When we ibu't Moun* 
sheer Gravelandj (Oraveltn) we had fortynseven slain, be* 
sides the hurt that lived to tell their own pain ; and when we 
had the—" 

" Go to the devil, Master Galleygo, and desire Mr. Bunting 
to walk up stairs," cried Sir Giervaise, impatiently. 

" Ay-ay-sir. Which will your honour have done first t" 

^ Let me see the signal-ioffieer,^r«<»" answered the vice- 
admim), ^knlghiJEig^ " then be certain of executing the other 
Qr4er," 

" Well," muiterefl Galleygo, as he dedccfnded the stairs ; 
** if 1 was to do as hS says, now, what would we d'O with 
the fleet! Ships wants orders to fight; and flags w&nts 
food to give or&rs ; and food wants stewards to be put upon 
the table; and stewards wahts no devils to help 'e^ do 
tbeir duty. No— no— Sir Jarvy ; I *11 not pay that visft, till 
we all goes in company, as is suitable fbr them that tias 
sailed so long together." 

" This will be greieit news, Dick, if de Vervillin has really 
come out !" cried Sir Gervaise, rubbing his hands with dd^ 
light. *' Hang me, if I wait fo^ orders fVom London ; hot 
we ^1 sail with the first wind and tide. Let them settle the 

Siarrel at home, as they best can f it is our business to catch' 
e Frenchman. How many ships do you really suppose 
tlie count to havel" 

^' Twelve of two decks, besides one three-decker, and 
beating us in fVigates. Two or three, however, are short 
vessels, and cannot be quite as heavy as our o\m. I see no 
Reason why we should not engage him." 

*.* I rejoice to hear you say so ! How much more honour- 
able.is it to. seek the enemy, than to be intriguing abovtt a 
court 1 I hope you intend to let me announce that red ribahd 
hi general orders to-morrow, Dick ?" 

" Never^ with my consent, Sir Gtervaise, so long as the 
house of Hanover confers the boon. But what an eatraordi* 
nary scene we have just had below \ This( young lieutenant 
is a noble fellow, and I hope, with all my heart, he witl be 
enabled to make good his claim." 



*^ Of that Sir Reginald fissures me thefe cAn he no maiiw 
ner of doubt. His papers are in perfect order, tmd bis tlorfi 
Bimple and probable. Do you not rememBer tiearing, 
when we were midshipmen in the West Indies, of a lk>ii« 
tenant of the Sappho's striking a sGnior officer, asilore ; and 
of his having teen probably saved from the sentence oi 
death, by the loss of the ship 1" 

^*As well as if it were yesterday, now you name tlM 
vessel. And this you suppose' to have been the late Sir 
Wycherly's brother ? Did he belong to the Sappho?" 

** So they tell me, below ; and it leaves no dourbt on my 
mind, of tte truth of the who4e story." 

** It is a proof, too, how easy It is for one to return to 
Cngland, and maintain his rights, afler an absence of mora 
tikan half a century. He in Scolland lias a claim quite as 
strong-as that of this youth !" 

*' Dick Bluewater, you seem determined td pall a house 
down about your own ears I What have you or I to do with 
these^cotch adventurers, when a gallant enemy invites u$ 
to come out and meet him ! But, mum — here is Bunting." 

At this instant the ^nal-lieutenant of the Plantagenet wa« 
shown into the room, oy Oalleygo, in person.* 

**« Well, Bunting ; what tidings from the fleet ?" demanded 
Sir Gervaise. " Do the ships still ride to the flood ?" * 

** It is ^ack- water. Six Gervaise," aiJd the vessels art 
looking all ways at once. Most of us are clearing hawsc^ 
for there are more round turns in our cabled, than I remem- 
ber ever to have seen in so short a time." 

" That comes of thore being no wind, and the uselessness 
of the staysails and spankers. What has brought you-ashore f 
Giilleygo tells us something of a cutter's coming in, with 
information that the French are out ; but his news is us«»lly 
galley-news^ 

•* Not always, Sir Gervaise," returned the lieutenant, cast- 
ting a side-Fook at the steward, who often comforted him 
with ship's delicacies in the adniiral's cabin ; '^ this time, he 
M I'ight, at least. The Active is coming in slowly, and has 
been signalling us all the morniing. We make her out lo 
say that Monsieur Vervillin is at sea with his whole fbroe." 

** Y^is," muttered Galleygo to the rear-admilral, in a sort 
of aside ; <« the County 6f Fairviltian h«« coflte out of hk 
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Jbolei just as I told Sir Jarvy. - Pair*we8ther-^iUtans they 
«U is, and QQ boDes broken." 

^' Silenoe^--aad you think, Bunting, you i^ead the signals 
clearly 1" 

: *'^ No. doubt of it, Sir Grervaise. Captain Greenly is of 
the saHie opinion, and has sent me ashore with the news. 
He desired me to tell you that the ebb would make in half 
ao hour, and that we can then fetch past the rocks to the 
westward, light as the wind is." 

" Ay, that is Greenly, I can swear ! — He '11 not sit down 
until we are all aweigh, and standing out. Does the eutter 
tell us which way the count was looking ?"* 

''To the westward, sir; on an easy bowline, and under 
abort canvass." 

'^ The gentleman is in no hurry ,^ it would seem. Has he 
a convoy 7" 

" Not a sail, sir. Nineteen sail, all cruisers, and only 
twelve of the line. He has one two-decker; and two frigates 
more than we can muster^; just a Frenchman's odds,%ir." 

** The count Jbas certainly with him, the seven new ships 
that were built l^jst season," quietly observed Bluewater, 
leaning back^n his easy -chair, until %is body inclined at an 
JEingle of forty-five degrees, and stretching a leg on an 
empty stand, in his usual self-indulgent -m^ner. '< They 
«i:e a little heavier than their old vessels, and will give us 
harder work." 

« '' The tougher the job, the more creditable the workman- 
ship. The tide is turning you say. Bunting ?" 
- " It is. Sir Gervaise ; and we shall ull tend ebb, in tl;^enty 
minutes* The frigates outside are riding, down channel 
already. The Chloe seems to think that we shall be moving 
8000, as she has crossed top«gallant and royal-yards. Evea 
Captain Greenly was thinking of stretching along the mes- 
senger."- 

.** Ah ! you 're a set of uneasy fellows, all rOund 1 — ^You 

tire of your native land in twenty-fikir hours, I find. Welt, 

' Mr. Bunting ; you caa^go off, and say that all is very welL 

This house is in a sad state of confasion, as, I presume you 

know. Mention this to Captain Greenly." 

"Ay-aynsir," is, it your pleasure 4 ahould tell him any- 
Ihing elae, Sir Genvaise Oakes?" 
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"Why — ye§ — Buntiog,'^ .answeired the vjce-admupal; 
smiling ; '' you may as well give him a hint to get all hk 
fresh grab c^) a^ fast as he can-^nand^-yes ; to let no more 
men quit the ship on liberty," . 

" Anything more. Sir Gervaise?" added thepertlnacioiit 
officer, 

*' On the whole, you may as well run up a signal to be 
ready to unmoor. The ships can very well ride at singlo 
anchors, when ^the tide has once fairly made. What say 
you, Bluewater 1" 

" A signal to unmoor, at once, would expedite matters. 
You know very well, you intend to go to sea, and why not 
do the thing off-hand ?" 

" I dare say, now, Bunting, you too would like to give the 
coramander«in'«bief a nudge of some sort or other.'^ 

*\li 1 could presume so far. Sir Gervaise. I can oi^y 
say, sir, that the sooner w^re. off, the sooner we shall flog 
the French." .. 

"" And Master Galleygo, what are your sentiments, on 
this occasion ? It is a full council, and aU oti^ht to speak, 
freely." * 

" You knows, Sir Jarvy, that I never speaks in these 
matters, unless spoken to. Adiniral Blue and your honour 
are quite enough to take care of the fleet in most circum- 
fitoaqes, though there is some knowledge in the topsj as well 
as in the cabin. My ideas is, gentlemen, that, by casting 
to starboard on this ebb tide, we shall all have our heads 
off-shorei and we shall fetch into the offing as. easily. as a 
eottntry wench turns in a jig. What we shall do with the 
fleet, when wfe gets out, wUl be shown in our ultra moiiio« 
ments." • 

By " ultra," David meant " ulterior," a word he had 
caught up from hearing despatches read,. which he Understood 
no better than tliose who wrote them at the* admiralty. 

" Thanks to you all, my friends I" cricki Sir Gervaise^ 
who was so delighted at the prospect of a general engage* 
ment, that he felt a boyish pleasure in this foding ; *^ and 
now to business, seriously. Mr. Bunting, I would have the 
signal for sailing ^hown. Let each slu p firoa recall-gua 
jR>r her boats. Half an hour later, show the bunting to. un^ 
mooxi; and send my boat. ashore as- soon as you be^a io 
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heave on the capstan. So» good-mornings my fihe fellow, 
and show your activity," 

** Mr* Bunting, as yoo .pass the Ceesar, do me the favour 
to ask for my boat, also," said Bluewater, lazily, but half^ 
raising his body to look after the retiring lieutenant. <* If 
we a 1*6 to move, I suppose I shall have to go with the ^at 
«f them, or cqnrse we shall r<^peat all your signals.^ 
* Sir Grervaise waited until Bunting was out of the room^ 
when he turned to the steward, and said milk some dryness 
of manner — 

'< Mr. Galleygo, you have my permission to go on board, 
bag and baggage." 

" Yes, Sir Jajrvy, I understands. We are about to get the 
ships ander way, and good men ought 4o be in their places. 
Good-by, Admiral Blue. • We Bhall meet beftnre the face of 
the French, and then I expects every man on us will set an 
example to himself of courage a|^d devotion." 

" That fellow grows worse and worse, each day, and I 
shall have to send him forward, in order to check his im- 
pertinence," said Sir Gervaise, half-vexed and half-laughing. 
" I wonder you stand his saucy familiarity as well as you 
appear to do — with his Admiral Blues !" 

'M shall take ofience as soOn as' I find Sir Jarvy really 
out of hnmour with him. The man is bFave,^hoti^t, anii 
Mtached; and these are virtues that would atone for a 
hundred iaults*" 

** Let tj[|e fellow go to the devil !-^Do you fiot think I had 
better go out, without waiting fbr despatches from town V* 

** If is hard to say. Your orders may send us all down 
into Scotland, to face Charles Stuait. Perhaps, too, they 
may* make you a duke, and me a baron, in order to secure 
oar fidelity !" ^ ■ 

*^' The blackguards I^-^well, say no more of that, just now. 
IfM. de Vervillin is steering to' the westward, he can hardly 
be aiming at Edinburgh, and 'the movements in the north." 

*' That is by no means po certain. Voiir really potiticfeU 
lows usually look one. way and steer another." • 

" It is my opinion, that his object is to e^ct a diversfoo, 
and my wish is to give it to him, to his heait's content. So 
kmgas this force is kept near the chops of tbeehannel, it 
oan & no harm in the north, and, ia-so«>mudi, KMMt leave 
**"*» road to Germany open.'* 
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*\For one, I think it a pity — ^not to say a disgrace — that 
England cannot settle her own quarrels without calling i& 
-ithe aid of either Frenchman or Dutchman.** 

** We must take the world as it is, Dick, and act Iflce two 
«traight'>forward seamen, without stopping to talk politico. 
I take h for granted, notwithstanding your Stuart fervour^ 
that you are williug enough to help me thresh Monsieur de 
V^rvillinl" . 

** Beyond a question. Nothing hut the conviction that he 
was directly employed in serving my natural and legitimate 
prince, coufd induce me to show him any favour. Still, 
Oakes, it is possible he may have succours for the Scotch 
on 'board, and be bound to the north by the way of the Irish 
channef !** 

«* Ay, pretty succours, truly, for an Englishman to sto- 
mach I Mousquetaites, and rigimentsde Croy^ or dtDiUohy 
or some d- — d Frehch name or other ; and, perhaps, beau- 
tiful muskets from the Boia de Yinctnnes; or some other 
infornal nest of Gallic inventions to put down the just as- 
cendency of old England ! No— no — Dick Bluewater, your 
excellent, loyal, true-hearted English mother, never bore 
you, to be a dupe of Bourbon perifidy and trick. I dare say 
-she sickened at the very name of Louis !" 

** I '11 not answer for that. Sir Jarvy," returned the rear- 
admiral, with a vacant smile ; *^ for she passed some time 
' at the court of le Grand Monarque. But all *this is idle ; 
•we know each other's opinions, and, by this time, ought to 
know ieach other*8 characters. Have you digeirted any plan 
for your future operations ; and what part am I to play in 
it r 

Sir Gervaise paced the room, with hands folded .behind 
his back, in an air of deep contemplation, for qttite five 
%ninutes, before he answered. All this time, Bluewater re- 
tnained watching his countenance and movements, in antici- 
pation of what was to come. At length, the vice-admiral 
appeared -to have made up his mind, and he delivered him- 
self of his decision, as follows. 

** I have reflected on them, Dick,*' he said, " even while 
my thoughts have seemed to be occupied with the concerns 
of others. If de Vervillin is out, he must still be to the east- 
ward of us ; for, runo^gtts the tides do on the French coast. 
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he caa havdly have made, much westing with this light 
4EK>uth-we8t wind. We are yet uncertain of his destination, 
and it is ail-important that we get immediate sight of him, 
and keep him in view, until he can be brought to action. 
Now, my plan is this. . I will send out the ships in succes- 
sion, with orderi? to keep on an easy bowline, until each 
reaches the chops of the channel, when she -is to go about 
and stand in towards the English coast. Each sncoeeding 
vessel, however, will weigh as soon as her leader is iiuU 
down, and keep within signal distance, in order to send in- 
telligence through the whole line. Nothing will be easier 
than tp keep in sight of each other, in such fine weather ; 
and by these means we shall spread a wide clew,-— quite a 
hundred miles, — ^and command the whole of the channel. 
As soop as Monsieur de Vervillin is made, the fleet caa 
close, and then we will be governed by circumstances. 
Should we see nothing of the French, by the time we make 
their coast, we may be certain they have gone up channel ; 
and then, a signal from the van can reverse the order of 
sailing, and we will chase to the eastward, closing tfx a line 
abreast as fast as possible. 

*' All this is very well, certainly ; and by means of the 
frigates and smaller cruisers we can easily sweep a hundred 
and fifty miles of ocean ; — nevertheless, the fleet will be 
much scattered." 

"You dcrnot think there will be any danger of the* 
French's engaging the van, before the rear can close to aid 
it?" asked Sir Gervaise, with interest, for he had the pro- 
foundest r^pect for his" friend's professional opinions. " I 
intended to lead out in the Plantagenet, myself, and to have 
five or six of the fastest shi^ next ^ to me, with a view that 
we might keep oiT, until you could bring up the rear. If 
they chase, you know we can retire." • 

"-Beyond a doubt, if Sir Gervaise Oakes can makeup his 
mind to retire^ before any Frenchman who was ever born," 
returned Biuewater, laughing. " All this sounds well ; but, 
in the event of a meeting, I should expect to find you, with 
the whole van dismasted, fighting your hulks like bulUdogs, 
and kfseping the .Count at bay, leaving the glory of covering 
your retreat to me." 

*VNo— no— Dick : I '11 give you my honour I 'U do no* 
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thing so boyish and silly. I 'm a di^rent man at fifty-fiire, 
from what 1 was at twenty-five. You may be certain that 
I will run, until I think myself strong enough to fight.*' 

" Will you allow me to make a suggestion, Admiral 
Oakes ; and this with all the fratikness that ought to charac- 
terize our ancient friendship ?" 

Sir Gerrabe stopped short in his walk, lodced Bluewater 
steadily in the face, and nodded his head. 

** I understand by the expression of your countenan<5ej" 
continued the other, '< that I am expected to speak. I had 
no. more to sa,y, than to make the simple suggestion that 
your plan would be most likely to be executed, were / to- 
lead the van, and were you to bring up the rear." 

" The devil you do !— -This comes as near mutiny-^)? 
scandalum magnatum — as one can wish I And why do you 
suppose that the pl^n of the commander-in-chief will be least, 
in danger of failing, if Admiral Bluewater lead on this occa* 
sion, instead of Admiral Oakes ?" 

^ Merely because I think Admi'ral Oakes, when an enemy 
is pressing him, is more apt to take counsel of his heart 
than of hi^ head ; while Admiral Bluewater is not. You do 
not know yourself. Sir Jarvy, if you think it so easy a 
matter to run away." ' 

*' I 've spoiled you, Dick, by' pi^ising your foolish' ma- 
nceuvring so much before your face, and that's the whole 
truth of the matter." No — my mind is rhade up ; and, I be- 
lieve' you know me well enough to feel sdre, when that' is 
the case, even a council of war could not move it. / lead 
out,- in the first two-decked ship that lifts her anchor, and 
you follow in the lasti You- understand my plan, andwHl 
see it executed, as you see everything executed, in face of 
the enemy." 

Admiral Bluewater smiled, atid not altogether without 
irony in his manhet ; though he managed, at the same' time, 
to get tlie leg that had been lowest for the last five minutes^ 
raised by an ingehuity peculiar to himself, severtfi in^hei 
above its follow. 

** Nature never made you for a conspitator,' Oakes,'* he 
said, as soon as this change was elected tb his mind ; ** for 
you carry a top-light in your breast that even the blind can 
see!'* 
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*' What crotchet is uppermost in your mind, now, Dickl 
Ar'n't the orders plckin enough to suit you ?" 

'' I confess iKj-^-aa well as the motive for giving them just 
in this fbrija,'i 

*' X«et 's have it, at once, I prefer a fuU broadside to your 
minute-guns. What is my motive 1" 

^ Singly that you. Sir Jarvy, ^ay to a certain Sir Grer- 
vaise Oakes, Bart., Vic^- Admiral of tbp Red, and Manaber 
for Bowldero, in your own mind^ ' now, if 1 can just leave 
that fellow, Dick Biuewater, behind me, with four or five 
ibipS) he '11 never desert me, when in front of the enemy, 
whatever he nvight do with J(Cing George; and so I 'U make 
sure of him. by placing the question in such a light that it 
shall be oi^e. of friendship, rather tjuin on? of byatty.' " 

Sir Gervaise coloured to the temples, for the other had 
penetrated into his most secret thoughts; and, yet, spite of his 
momentary vexation, he faced his accuser, and both lai\ghed 
in the heart-felt manner that the circumstattce would be 
Ukely to excite, 

'< Hear^kee, Dick," said the vice-admiral, as soon as he 
OQuld command sufficient gravity to speak ; '' they made a 
i^istake ^hen they sent you to sea; you ought to have 
been apprenticed to a conjuror. I care not what you think 
about it; my orders are^ given, and they must be obeyed. 
Have you a clefir peiception of the plan ?" 

'< One .quite, as clear, I teU you, as I have of the 'motive." 

«< Enough of this, Biuewater ; we have serious duties be- 
fore us." 

Sir Gervaise now entered more at length into bis scheme ; 
explaioiiig to his friend all his wishes and hopes, and letting 
him kjooV) with official mi&utenesss what was expected at - 
his hands. The rear-admiral listened with his accustomed 
lespect, whenever anything grave was in discui^fsion between 
them ; and, bad any one entered while* they were thus 
langaged, be would have seen in the manner of one, nothing J 
but the dignified frankness of a friendly superior^and ia the j 
other the deference which the naval inferior usually pays to 
mik« A9 he concluded Sir Gervaise rang his bell, and 
deiired the presence of Sir Wycherly Wychecombe. 

^ I conld have wished to remain and see this battle for 
the succession fairly fought," he said ; " but a battle of a dif- 



^ferent sort #alls us in another quarter. Show him in," ]le 
added, as his man intimated that the young baronet was in 
waiting, . * * 

" What between the duties of our professional stations, 
and those of the guest to the host," said the vice-admiral, 
rising and bowing tp the young man ; " it is hot easy to 
settle the question of etiquette between us, Sir Wycherly j 
and I have, from habit, thought more of the admiral and the 
lieutenant, than of the lord of the manor and his obliged 
guests. If I have erred, you will excuse me." 

. "My new situation is so very novel, that I still remain all 
sailor, Sir Gervaise," answered the other, smiling ; ** as 
such I hope you will ever, consider me. Can I be of any 
service, here T" 

.. *' One of our cutters has just come in with news that wijl 
take the fleet to sea, again, this morning ; or, as soon as 
the tide begins to run a strong ebb. The French are out", 
and we rou^t go and look for Jhem. It was my intention 
^^d my hope, to be able to take you to sea with, me in the 
Plautagenet. ^ The date of your commission would not put 
you very high among her lieutenants ;, but, Bunting deserves 
a first lieutenantcy, and I meant to give it to him. this afler- 
Doon» in which case there v^ould be a vacancy in the situa- 
tion of my own signal-officer, a duty you could well perform. 
As it ifij^ you ou^ht not to quit this house, and I must tako^ 
my leave of you with regret it is so*." 

" Admiral Oakesp^what b there that ought to keep one* of 
my station ashore,, on the eve of a general battle?. I sih:- 
cerely hope and trust you will alter the last determination, 
and return to the first," 

" You forget your awn important interests — ^renaember 
that possession is nine points of the law." • 

" .We had heard the news below, and Sir Reginald, Mi*. 
Furlong, and myself,^ were discussing the matter when | 
received ypur summons. These gentlemen tell me, thajt 
possession ean be held by deputy, as well as in pe];;son^ I 
am satisfied we can dispose of this objection." 

" Yaur grandfather's brother, and the late hp^d of yoar 
family,, lies dead in this house ; it is proper his, si^ccessor 
should be present at his funeral obsequies. 

" We thought of that, also. Sir R^inald has kindly 

VoL.ir. 2 . ' 
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offered to appear in my place ; and, then, tlie^ l.the dhancb 
that the meeting with Monsieur d6 vervilKh will tietke' plade 
within the next eight-and-forty hours ; whereap my uncfe 
cannot be interred certa^ly for a week or ten days,** 

** I see you have well calculated all the chances, young 
£r,'* said Sir Gervaise, smiling. " Biuewatei*, how doeft 
tit^is matter strike you 1** 

*< Leave it in my hands, and I Will see to in Yoti will 
itti near or quite twenty. four hours before ihe, ttnd theito 
will be time for. more reflection.- .Sir Wycheti]^ <^n remaoi 
^ith me in the Csesar, in the actioii : or he caA be tBrdwa 
Kboard the Plantagenet, when we meet." 

After a ISttte reflation, Sir Gervais^, who liked tb give* 

rery ofie a fair chance, consented to the arrangement^ and 
vvas decided that Wycberly should come out in the pkaar, 
if nothing occurlred to render the step improper. 

This iirrang6ment completed, the^ vid^^dmiral declared 
^e was ready to quit . the Hall. Galleygo and the other 
servants had already made the dispositions nec^teary ,fi>^ 
embarking, and It only remained to take leav^ of the ur- 
inates of the dwellihg; The patting between th^ bfaronetSs 
Was friendly ; for the common interest they fdt in the sac- 
cess of Wycheriy, had, in a degree, rendered thehi iAtimatesr, 
and much disposed Sir Reginald to overlck>k the sailor*^ 
well-known Whiggery. Button and the ladi^ todk their 
departure at the same time, and what passed betW^(e^ tb^m 
and Sir Gervaise on this occasion, took place oti the road 
fb the head-land, whither all partiesj)]*od^ed 6n' fbot. 

A person so important as Sir Ghervaise Oakes dk! ndt 
lefive the roof that had sheltered him, to embark on board 
his own ship, without a due escort to the shore. Blu^water 
accompanied him» in order to discus^ any little, point of 
iluty that might occur to the mind of either, at the last mo- 
inent; and Wycherly was of the group, partly flrom phi- 
^ssiond ^Beling, and more from a desire tb be near Mildred. 
Then there were AtWood, and the sufgedns, Mr, Rother- 
bg;n, ^nd tw> or three of the cabin attendants. Lord . 
j^ofTrey, too, strolled along with the i^st, though it was 
);inderstood that his own ship would not sail that day. 

Ju^ as U)e party issued from the gate of the park into 
j^ sirtyQi of the hamlet, a teavy gun was fired^ from the. 



fleet. It was soon succeeded by others, and whifTs and 
cornet^^were seen flying from the mast-heads that rose above 
the openings in the cli^s, the signal of recall for all boats* 
This set evenr one in motion, and, never within the memorjr 
of man, had W ychecombe presented such a scene of confu- 
sicMi and activity. Hfllf-mtoxicated seamen were driven 
down to the boats, by youngsters with the cloth diamond in 
their collars^ like tiwkiei, mho were niiictaAt ta fo, and yet 
• afraid to stay. Quttften ef beeves we A tnyn^ttsi along in 
carts or barlows, Klid were soon seen s^ngfng |tt diflerent 
main-stays ; while the galhering of egg^) butter, poultry, 
mutton, lamb, and veal, menaced the si^rrouodiag country 
with a scaseky. Ths^ogk Ihis tlirong of !the living and the 
dead, our party held its way, jc^tted by tbs eag e r country* 
men, and respectfully avoided by all who belonged to the 
fleet, until it reached the point where the roads to the cliflb 
"nxA 'the hmdhif separated, when the vke^diniral tumed to 
the onl^ tkidtfhipmati ^pi^esetit,and couftctously tiding -ttie faal, 
aK if yelnctant to itnpose tfuch h. 4iity on a "<' young gentle- 
maji" on fiberty, he aaid— 

''' 'Do tne the favour, Liord Oeofllieiy, ^to step diywn io ite 
landing atid aseertttin if my btirge is there. Tlie officer <of 
the boat will find me at the signaUstation." . 

the hoy dieeifeftly comiAied ; and this son tif an English 
duice, w9M3r, by 'th<e desCh of an "elder bnstlier, becvme in ftime 
a duke'himstetf, went dn a sei^vke fhdt among ^exude^nem of 
the land would be deetned nearly ivienlal, wTfh 4» muefa 
hhN^tify as if lie felt hohouted Iry the request. It mm by a 
training like ^ii9, Ihat finghifid came, in time, tti possess H 
marine that has achieved so many memorable deeds ; einoe 
it'taei^ thoitewho were deisifined to ccmmandjiAie high and 
tisefifi 1<^sson h6n to obey. 

While the midsthipman vims gone to locdc tbr the b(»t,<he 
'two admiriiite walked the elHf, side by side, discussio j; their 
futnVe mot^ments ; and when all was lieady, Sir Gervaitfe 
desceniled to the shove, using the vety path by whidh he 
h^d ascended the previous day ; and, pushing through tiie 
(bfong that crowded the landirig, altnost loo tnech emgaged 
to heed even hisapprciaeh, he entered his batge. In anof^r 
minute, the measured "stroke of the <mfa vtrgiA him %wvi^ 
towards the Pbuitageiiet. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

f 

** T WW not without BMiie reMoii^ lor tbe wind 
IocmmM St nigl^ until It blew • grille $ 
And tboueh *t waa not much to a dj^vaI niin^. 
Some landsmen would have lookM a little pale, 
For sailors are, in fact, a different kind : 
At sunset thej began to takein lail, 

' For the sky sbowM it would oohm on to blow* 
And can^ away, perhaps, a maat or so.'* 

Btror, 



• A* it waa just past the turn of the day^ Bluewater deter- 
joined te linger on the cliffii lor several hours, or until it was 
^me to think of his dinner. Abstracted as • his thoughts 
ivere habitually, his mind found oocupation and pleasure in 
iritnessing the evolutions that succeeded among the rships ; 
some of whith evolutions it may be well now briefly to re- 
late. 

Sir Gcarvaise Oakes' foot had not been on the deck of the 
Plsntagenet five nunutes, before a signal for all cQmmandeiTsi 
was flying at that vessel's mast4iead. In ten minutes naore 
every captain of the fleet, with the exception of those belong- 
ing to the vessels in the offing, were in the flag-ship's cabin, 
listening to the intentions and instructions of the vice-ad- 
miral. 

". My plan of sailing, gesitieroen, is easily comprehended,'* 
continued the commander-in-chief^ aller he had explained 
his general intentions to chase and engage ; *^ and every 
one o[ you will implicitly follow it. We have the tide strong 
at ebb, and a good six-knot hreesEe is. coming up at south- 
west. I shall weigh, with my yards square, and keep them 
so, until the ship has drawn out of the fleet, and then I shajl 
luff op on a taut bowline and on the starboard tack, bringing 
the ebb well under my lee-bow. This will h^wse the ship 
over towards Morlaix, and bring us quite as far to wiad- 
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Vftrd ad i^ desirable. While the ebb^laslts, aod this breeste 
s^nds, we sliall have plain sailing ; the difficnlty ivitt cotise 
on the Bood, or with a shifl of wind. The ships that come 
out last must be ciireful to keep their seconds, ahead and 
astern, in plain si^ht, and regulate their movements, as mu(& 
as they can, hj the leading vessels. The ol^ect is to spread 
as wide a clew as possible, while we hold the ships within 
aigniBLl-distahce of each other. Towards sunset I shs!!! 
ahorten sail, and tlie line will close up withm a leagtHs from 
Tes.^1 to vessel, and I have told Bluewater to use his dis- 
cretion ab6ut coming out With the last ships, though I have 
requested him to hold on as long as he shall deem it ptti- 
deat, in the hope of receiving anotner express from the Ad- 
ini'raHy. When the fiood makes, I do not intend to go- 
about, biit shall contintie on the starboard tack, and 1 wish 
you all to do the same. This will bring the leading vessels 
coostderabty to windward of those astern, and may possitily 
throw ihe ifl^t into a 1k>w and quarter line. Being in the 
van, it win fall to my duty to look to thi^, ftnd to watch fer 
ihe consequences. But I ask of you to keep an eye on the 
leather, nnd to hold your ships within plain signal-distance 
of each otlier. If it coihe on thick, or to blow very hard, we 
must close, from van to rear, and try our luck, fn a search 
in compact order. Let the mati Who fir^ sees th^ enemy 
nmke^faimseir lieard at oAte, and send the news, with Ae 
bearings of the French, both ^head tjxA a^ern, as ^t as 
possible, in that case you will all close on the point from 
whtcli the iktelligence coihes^ and, mark me, no cruising 
to get to windward, in your own Ikshions, ks if yoU sail^ 
.with roving commissions. 1^ know I *11 not stand that. 
And now, gentlemen, it is probable that we shall all ^ever 
, meet again. God bless you 1 Come and shake hands with 
me, one by one, and then to your boats, for the Yirst lieu- 
tenant has just sent Greenty word that we at^ up and dowii. 
Let him trip, Greenly, and be off a« soon as we ctin.* 

Hie leave-taking, a scei!ie in which joyousness and sad- 
ness wece strangely mingled, succeeded, and then the cap- 
tains disappeared. From that moment every mind was bent 
on sailing, j, , , 

Although Bluewater did n6t witnesto the scene ia the l^lan- 
2* 
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tagenef s cfibin, he pictured it, in his mind's eye, and re- 
maiiied on the clifis to watch the succeeding movements. 
.As Wycherly had disappeared in the house, and Datton 
clung to his flag-stafi*, the rear-admiral had no. one but Lord 
Geoffrey for a companion. The latter, perceiving that his 
relation did not seem disposed to converse, had the tact to 
.be silent himself; a task that was less difficult thaa com- 
mon, on account of the interq^st he felt in the spectacle. 

The boats of the difierent captains were still shoving off 
from the starboard side of the Plantagenet, whither etiquette 
had brought them together, in a little crowd, when her 
three topsails fell, and their sheets steadily drew the clews 
towards the ends of the lower yards. Even while thb 
was in process, the yards began tg ascend, and rose with 
that steady but graduated movement which marks the ope- 
ration ini a maji-of-war. All three were fairly mast-headed 
in two minutes. As the wind struck the canvass obliquely , 
the sails filled as they opened their folds, and, by the time 
their surfaces were flattened by distension, the Plantagenet 
steadily moved from her late berth, advancing slowly 
against a. strong tide, out of the group of sliips, among 
which she had been auphored. This was a beautiful evo- 
lution, resembling that of a sea-fowl, which lazily rises on 
its element, spreads its wings, emerges from the water, and 
glides away to some distant and unseen point. 

The movement of the flag-ship was stately, measured, 
and grand. . For five .minutes she held her way nearly doe 
east, with the wind on her starboard quarter, meeting the 
tide in a direct line ; until ^ having drawn sufficiently ahead 
of the fleetj she let fall her^wirses, sheeted home topgallant- 
sails and royals, set her spanker, jibs and staysails, and 
braced up sharp on a wind, with her head at south-south- 
east. This hroueht the tide well under her lee fore-chains, 
imd set her rapidly off the land, and to windward. As she 
trimmed her sails, and steadied her bowlines, she fired a 
gun, made the numbers of the vessels in the offing to weigh, 
and to pass within hail. All. this did Bluewater note, with 
the attention of an amateur^ as well as with the critical 
analysis of a contwisseur* 

** Verjr handsomely done, Minster Geoffrey — very . hand- 
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fiOKDelydone, it must be allowed ! never did a bird quit a 
flock with less fuss, or more beautiful ly, than the Plantagf- 
.nel; has drawn out of tl^e ilee^. It must be admitted that 
Greenly knows how to handle his ship." 

'' I fancy Captain Stowel would have done quite as well 
with the Cc^ar, sir," answered the boy, with a propear 
espnUde^hip. " Don't you remember, Admiral Bluewater, 
the time when we. got under \^y off I'Orient, with the wind 
blowing a gale directly on shore ? Evoa Sir Gervaise said, 
al^^er wards, that we lost less ground than any ship in the 
fleet, and yet the Plantagenet is the most weatherly two- 
decker in the navy ;. as everybody says," 

" Everybody l-7-She is certainly a weatherly. vessel, but 
not ndore so than several others. Whom did you ever hear 
give that character to this particular ship ?" 

" Why, six, her reefers are always bragging as much as 
that ; and a great deal morCy too." . 

" Her reefers 1 — ^Young gei^tlemen are particularly struck 
.with the charms of their first loves, both ashore and afloat, 
my boy« Did you ever hear an old seaman say that much 
for the Plantagenet ?" . . 

*' I think X have, sir," returned Lwd Greoffrey, blushing. 
" Galleygo, Sir- Gervaisc's steward, is commonly repeating 
some i^u^h stuff, or other. They are furious braggarts, th^ 
Plaotagenet's, all ipund, sir." > . < 

" "That comes honestly," answered Bluewater, smiling, 
" her namesakes and predecessors of old, having soipe 
such characteristic, too^ Look at that ship's yards, boy, 
and learn how to trim a vessel's sails on a wind. The pen- 
cil of a painter could not draw lines more accurate !" 

" Captain Stowel tells us, sir, that the yards ought not to 
be braced in exactly alike ; but that we o.ught to check the 
weather braces< a little, as we go alofV so that the topsail 
yard should point a little less forvi4ird than the lower yard, 
and the^topgallant th?in the topsail." ... 

" You are quite right in taking Stowel'a. opinion in a^I 
such matters, Geoffrey: but. has not Captain Ui-eenly done 
the same thing in the Plantagenet ^ When I speak, of sym- 
metry, I mean the symmetry of a seaman." 

The boy was sUenced, though excpedingly reluctant to 
admit that ^ny ship could equal his own. In the meantimi, 
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there was every appearance of a chmge in the weatirar« 
luKt about the thne the Plantagenet bmoed up, the wind 
ilreshened, and in ten nrinutesi it blsw a stiff breeae. i&oftto 
time before the admiral spoke the vessels oatsi<le, he wa^ 
compelled to take in all his light canvass ; and when he « 
'filled, again, after giving his orders to the ^gate and fi4oop, 
the topgallant sheets were let fiy, a single reef was taken 
in the topsails, and the lighter sails were set over them. 
This change in the weather, more especially as the nl|;ht 
threatened to be clouded, if not absolutely dark, would ne* 
"dessarily bring about a corresponding change 119 the pkm 
of sailing, reducing the intervals hetween the tiepartures of 
the vessels, quite one-haif. To such vicissitudes are all 
inaritime t>peratiohs liable, -and it is fortunate whed there Is 
sufficient capacity in the leaders to remedy them. 

In less than an hour, the Flahtageliet's hull began to 
sink, to those on a level with it, when the CarAatie tripped 
her anchor, opened her canvass, shot out of the fleet, hauled 
by tihe wind, and followed in the admiral's wake. So acea- 
Tate was the couihe she steered, that, half an hour after sh^ 
had braced up, a hawse-bucket, which had been dropped 
from the Plantagenet in hauling water, wais picked up. 
We inay add, here, though it wHl be a lit^ laaticipoting 
thrents, 1hkt the lliunderer followed the C^tmatic ; the Blen- 
heim the Thunderer ; the Achilles die Blenheim ; the War- 
wite the Achilles ; the Dover the Warspite ; the York the 
Dover ; the EUzabetfh the York ; the Dublin the Eli^sabeth ; 
wad the Ceesar the Dublin, j^t hours passed before afl 
these ships were in motion, and hours in which we shafl 
have some occurrences to relate that took place on shore. 
fitilMt will aid the reader m beftter understanding the fu- 
ture incidents of our tale, if we describe, at once, some of 
the circumstances unde|[ which all these ships got in mo- 
tion. 

By the time the Plantagenet^s top^ils were beginning to 
Sip from the diffe, the Carnatic, the Thunderer, the Blen- 
heim, the Achilles, and the Warspite were all stretching otft 
hi line, with intervals of quite two leagues between them, 
under as much canvass as they could now bear. The ad- 
"^^ral had shortened sail the most, imd was evidently allow- 
9k Carnatic torlbs6, most prdbably cm account of thb 



t tok te nm g iook of il» «ky» to windward ; wbUe he wcm 
sdflfering the frigate aad sh^, the Chloe and Djdyer> to pass 
fdiead of hkn, die ooeon his #eather» and the other on his 
lee b6w. When the Sever weighed, the adourars upper: 
sail was net visible irom her tqts, though the WarspiteW 
hull had not yet ifoappear^ from h^r deck. She left the 
' fleets or 4te pottioiis of it thaJt still leBSKiined ^^ anchor, withi 
her fore-coursrset, and hauled by the wind, under double* 
leefed tofisails, a aka^le reef in her mainsail, and with her 
main-topgallant sail set over its proper sail. With this re- 
dueed canvass, she started away on^he track of her con* 
sorts, the brine foaming under her bows, and with a heel 
that denoted the heavy pressure that bore on her sails. By 
l&isliine, ihe York was aweigh, the tide had turned, and it 
JiecSEine necessary to fill on the other tack in order to clear 
the land to the eastward. This altered the formation, but 
we will now revert to the^vents as they transpired on the 
idiore, with a view to relate them more in their regular 
order. ' 

. It h seaireely. necessary td say that Bluewater must have 
remained oa, or about the cliffs several hgurs, in order to 
witness the dc^rture of so mafty of the vessels* Instead 
of returning, to. the Hall at the dinner hour, agreeably to 
promise, he pmfited by the appearance of Wycherly, wlo^ 
left the cottage with a flushed, agitated manner^ just as. he 
was thinking of the -necessity of sending a message to Sir 
Reginald, and begged the young man to be the bearer of 
his excuses. He thought that the change in the weather 
rendered it necessary 'for him to remain in sight of. the sea. 
Button overheard this message, and, ailer a private confer- 
ence with his wife, he ventured to invite his . superior tp 
ap|>ease his appetite under his own humble; roof. To this 
Bluewater. cheerfully assented; i^nd when the summons 
came to the table, to his great joy he found that his only 
companion was to be Mil£:ed, who» like hitnself, for some 
reason known only to her own bosom, had let the ordinary 
dining hour pass without appearing at table, but whom her 
mother had now directed to take some sustenance. 

^' The late events at the Hall have agitated the poor child, 
sir," said Mrs. Button, in the. way of apology, "and she 
has not tasted food since morning. I have told her you 
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utMild extmife the inlraBioli, ^iud vmsmh her^mtnag 
tentbns as lAi eitdna^ ler her eoni|Niiijr." 

]3hie#ater fooked iit the pallid ifountanMuse W the f^ 
80d never bdbre had he Ibtttid the ^esemlilaiice to A^Woa 
Ifedworth ae atrang, as iMi mommil. The kHt year or 
CWH» of his own ^^iveet fViend's lilhlittd tmtti ihr finm happy» 
and th^ langutd look ttM tearM eyes of MiM»d imred tfaa 
recd!le6tioB of 4he 4ead ^ id^ fMimil 4MDotMM. 

•'Qood Ood P he munri«ired to hMn^f; ''^Thst tino 
such foeiDgs should exist only to sufier ! my good Mrs. Dut^ 
Con, make no excases? bat believe me when i wsy that yoa 
cottld not have found in England toffi>ther that would iMtve 
proved as welcome as my present little messmaite.'' 

Mildred stmg^gled fbr a smile; and eAie did svoeeed la 
to<[ddng extrefMly grateful. Beyond this, however, k esc* 
ceeded ber powers (o go. Mrs. Dafleii ^wns gratified, and 
soon kft the two to partake of their neai, but simple meftl, 
by thenselves; Household derties requiring her presence 
elsewhere. 

'■^ Let tne persnade you to talte « glass of <l^ ferity <ex. 
icelhsnt port, nrf chitd,^ said Bluew«ter. «^ if yon had 
truised as kmg^ as I have dcme, on the oMst of Forhigai, 
you would know how to vattie a liquor as pure as thb. i 
don't know of an admiral d)at has as ffftfA f* 

"it is probably our last, sir," tmnhvered Mildred, Shaking 
4 te^r from each of her long dark lashes, by an Involutftd- 
iily Irembting motioti, as she spoke. **1[l WM a pvesent 
from dear, old, SRr Wycherly, who never left my t«iofh(9r 
wholly unsupphed with sndi plain delicacies, as he faneied 
poverty placed beyond our reach. The wine we oan eMtUy 
ibrget; not so easily the donon** 

Bluewater felt as if he could draw k cheque ^r one-half 
the ibrtune he had devised to his companion ; ^nd, yM, by 
a caprice of 'feeling that is not tmcommon to persotifs of fhe 
f ivefiest susceptibility, he ^answered hi a wa jr to smother his 
own emotion. 

"There wMl not noon be another ot$ Siir Wycherty to 
make his nei^bours comfortable ; but th^re is a ymmg onb, 
who is not likely to forget his uncle*s good eiample. I 
hope you all, herq, rejoice at the midden rise in forttme, fhiit 
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ipM M» waamprntiMltf been pfeeed wkhm the ranch of oor 
fiivourite iicunenaM t^' 

A took df sngiMBh pamed over MiMMdTii lao», Ktid ker 
oompanton noted it ; though sttrpriae and pity — dbt to say 
^teentiQent-^prevmited his betraying his discovery. 

*' We mtdta^omr to be glad^ sir»" answeted Miidied, sraM- 
vag in s^eufiettttg a maiUMir, as to awaken att ker oom- 
yanioo's syiiipatlSee ; ** but it is not eaiiy for us ta rajoide 
nX any tteog wluch is gaioed by the k)BS of our fxtmetj 
valued frieud."*'' 

**I am aware that a you&g#illow, like thopveseat Sir 
"Vf yeherly^ can be ao substStale for as old fellow like the iast 
(9ur Wycberiy, my dear ; but as one is a saflor^ aad Ate 
otficf was oaly a ktndsoia^, my professidoal prejiidiees may 
not consider the disparity as great «s it may poMibly appear 
to be to yous less partial judgment.*' 

Btuewater thought the giance he received w«s iaaploringy 
and he tastaotly regretted that be had taken sudi means to 
divert his companion's sadness^ Some eonsoiousBeBS of 
this regret probably passed through Mildfed's mind, fotf she 
lailied her spirits, and madis a partially suGoessfiil effiyrt to 
be a more ogreeable companioow 

«< My Mier thinks^ sir,** she said, <« Uiat oar kle pleasant 
weather is about to desert us, and thai it is Ukely Id blow 
heavily before sw-and-thirty hoars are over." 

^^ I am afraid Mr. Dotton will prove to be tooao^mnlaAn 
atmanar^ The weather has a breeding look, and i «Bpeet 
a dirty night. Good or bad, we stamen mail ikoeit^ and 
that, too, ia the natttyw seas, wlis»e gates o^ wmd am no 
l^les of Araby." 

^AW, shr, it is a terrible life to lead ! By Imaig on this 
t&fff I have learned to pity 8aik>r8." ^ 

** Perhaps, my child, yoo pity oa when w^ane tlie most 
happy. Mine seamen in ten pi^ibr a mepeolal^e ;gala tx>a 
iat eaim. Them aiw moments when the ocean k terrific ; 
but, on the whole, it is capricious, rather than makgaant. 
Tlie night that is belbm os pxomtses to bo jost saeh a one 
aa Sir Gi^vaise Oakes doHghie in. He is never kappiOT 
than when h» heiuni a gale howling threugh-tiie eordage of 
his ship." 

«* I have hea»d him spoken €if as a vety daring and self- 
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velyifig commcmder. But pcu eanaot entertaio auch feeliop, 
Admiral Bluewater ; for to me you seem ikxetter fitted lor a 
'iitedde, well fitted witti friends and rebtives, thaa ibr the 
Gooflicts%Qd hardships of the sea.'' 

Mildred had no ditiiculty bow ia fonuog a smik, for the 
Bw^t one 1^ bestowed on the veteran almost tempted him 
to rise- and ibid her in his arms/aa a parent 4irould wrap a 
beloved daughter (b his he^rt. DiscretioD, howeyer, pre- 
vented a betrayal of feelings that might have been misinter- 
I^reted, and he answered in his original vein* 

'* I fear I am a wolf ini||^p's clotbiog," he said ; " while 
Oakes admits the happiness he feels in aeeing his ship 
ploiighing through a raging sea, in a dark night, he main- 
tains that my rapture is sought in a hurricane. I do not 
plead guilty to the aceusation, but I will allow there is a 
sort of fierce delight in participating, as it might be, ia a 
wild strife of {lie elements. To me« my very nature seems 
changed at auch moments, and I forget all that is mild and 
gentle. That conrtes of having lived so much estranged from 
your sex, my dear ; desolate bachelor, as I am." 

« Do you think sailors ought to marry V- asked Mildred, 
with a steadiness that surprised herself; for, whiJe she pat 
the question, consciousness brought the blood to her temples. 

^* I should be sorry to condemn a whole profession, and 
that one I so weU love, to the hopeless misery of single life> 
Theve are miseries peculiar to the wedded lives of both sol- 
diers and sailors; but are there xiot miseries peculiar to those 
who never separate ? I have heard seamen say—- men, too, 
who loved their wives and families— 4hat they believed the 
extreme pleasure of meetings afler long separations, the de- 
. lights of hope, and the zest of excited feelings, have rendered 
their years of active service more replete with agreeable 
sensanons, than the stagnant periods of peace. Never hav- | 
ing been married myself, I can only apeak on report." 

*' Ah 1 this may be se with men; but — Bttrely-^urely-- 
w9m€H never can, feel thus 1" 

<* I 8U{]f>08e, a sailor's dauf^ter yourself you know Jack's 
acoount of hi& wife's domestic creed I ' A ^xxl fire, a clean 
hearth, the childrea abed, and the husbaful at sea,' is sup- , 
posed to be the climax of felicity." 
. ** This may do for the saflor's Jokes, Admiial Bloewater," ', 
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^ifiswei^ MiMred, smtling; '^J>ot it will Mrdly ease ill 
breaking heart. I fpar, from all I have heaf d this aAernoQQ, 
and from the sudden sailing of the ships» that a great battle 
is at band ?" 

*^ And why shoiidd you, a British officer's, daughter, dread 
that ? Have you so Uttle faith in us, as to suppose a battle 
will necessarily bring defeat I I baT€( seen much of-- my 
own profession, Miss Dutton, and trust Tarn in some smaR 
degree above the rhodomontade of the braggarts ; but it is 
not usual ifor us to meet the enemy, and ta give those on 
shore reason to be ashamed of the English Sag. It has 
never yet been my luck to meet a Frenchman; who did not 
manifest a manly desire to do his country credit*) and I have 
always felt that we must fight hard for him before we qouU 
get Inm ;. nor has th6 result ever disappointed mel SitUi 
JK»rtune, or skill, or rights is commonly of our side, aod hitft 
given us the advantage in ^e end.'' 

^' And to which, sir^ do y6u ascribe a success at se&i jk> 
very uniform I" ' 

''As a Protestant, I ought to say to our reZi^'«on / btit, 
tbis my own knowledge of Protestant meet rejects. Then 
.to say ybrfuito would be an exceeding 8ttlf*abasement-«-<»&ey 
that between us, is not needed ; and I believe I must impute 
it Uy skill. As plain seamep, I do believe we are moce 
expert than most of our neighbours ; though I am far from 
being^ positive we have any great advantage over theia. in 
tactics. If any, the Dutch are our equals*" 

*' Notwithatonding, you are quite certsdn of suceesr., it 

must be a great encouragement to ej»ter iiito the fight with' 

a stroflg confidence in victory ! I suppo8e*"^at is,. it seems 

,te me — it is a matter of course, sir,— -that our new Sir Wy- 

eherly wMl not be able to join in tl^ battle, this tiine ?" 

Mldred spc4ce timidly, and' she endeavoured to seem uo- 
ooncemed ; but Bhiewatear read her whole heart, and pitied 
the plan which she had inflicted on herseif, in asking the 
, question.' It struck him, too, that a- girl of his compdnipn's 
^licacy and sensibility wpuid not thus advert to the young 
man's movements at all, if the latter had done aught justly 
to awaken censure ^ and this conviction greatly relieved his 
xniod as to the effect of sudden elevation on the handsome 

Vol. II. 3 
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lieuteDant, As it' was necessary to answer, however^ lest 
Mildred might detect his consciousness of her feelings, not 
a moment was lost before making a reply. 

" It ,is not an easy matter to prevent a young, dashing 
sailor, like this Sir Wycherly Wychecombe, from doing his 
part in a general engagement, and that, too, of the character 
of the one to which we are looking forward," he said. 
** Oakes has left the matter in my hands ; I suppose I shall 
have to grant the young man's request." 

" He has then requested to be received in your ship 1" 
asked Mildred, her hand shaking as she used the spoon it 
held. 

" That of course. No one who wears the uniform could 
or wotld do less. It seems a ticklish moment for him to 
quit Wychecombe, too ; where I fancy he will have a battle of 
his own to fight ere long ; but professional feding will over- 
shadow all others, in young m^. Among us seamen, it is 
saicT to be even stronger than Jove." 

Mildred made no answer ; shut her pale cheek and quiv- 
ering lips, evidences of feeltng that her artlessness did not 
enable, her to conceal, caused • Bluewater again to regret the 
remark. With a view to restore the poor girl to her self- 
command, he changed thie subject of conversatidb, which did 
not again advert to Wycherly. The remainder of the meal 
was consequently eaten in peace, the admiral manifesting to 
4he last, however, the sudden and generous interest he had 
taken in the character and welfare of his companion. When 
they rose from table, Mildred joined her mother, and Bllie- 
water walked out upoa the clifis again. 

It was now evening, and the Waste of water that lay 
stretched before the eye, though the soflness of summer was 
shed upon it, had the wild and dreary aspect that the winds 
•and waves lend to a view, as the light of day is about to 
'aliandon the ocean to the gloom of night. All this had no 
effect on Bluewater, however, who knew that two-decked 
ships, strongly manned, with their heavy canvass reduced, 
would make light work of worrying through hours of dark- 
ness that menaced no more than these. Still the wind had 
fresfienod; and when he stood on the verge of the cliff, sus- 
tained by the breeze, T'bich pressed him back from the pre- 
cipice, rendering his head more steady, and his footing sure. 
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(he Elizabetli was casting, under close-reefed topsails^ and 
two reefs in her courses, with a heavy staysail or two, to 
ease Iier helm. He saw that the ponderous machine would 
stagger under even this short canvass, and that her captain 
had made his dispositions for a windy night. The lights 
that the Dover and the York carried in their tops were just 
beginning to be visible in the gathering gloom, the last 
about a league and a half down channel, the ship standing 
in that direction to get to windward, and the former, morp 
to the southward, t^ vessel having already tacked to follow 
the admiral. A chain of lights connected the whole of the 
long line, and placed the means of communication in the 
pow^r of the captains. At this moment, the Plantagenjet 
was fully £fly miles at sea, ploughing through a heavy 
south-west swell, which the wind was driving into the chops 
of the channel, from the direction of the Bay of Bisbay, 
and the broad Atlantic. 

Bluewater buttoned his coat, and be felt bis fraxne invigo- 
rated by a gale that came over his person, loaded with the 
peculiar flavour of the sea. But two of the heavy ships 
remained at their anchors, the Dublin and the Csesar ; aqd 
bis experienced eye could see that Stowel had every thing 
*on board the latter ready to trip and be off, as soon as he, 
himself, should give, the order. At this moment the mid* 
shipman, who had been absent for liours, returned, and 
stood again at his side. 

" Our turn will soon come, sir," said the gallant boy, 
*^ and, for one, I shall not be sorry to be in tnotion. Them 
chaps on board the Plantagenet will swagger like so many 
Dons, if they should happen to get a broadside at Motnsieur 
de Vervillin, while we are lying here, under the shore, Hke 
a gentleman^s yacht hauled into a bay, that the ladies might 
eat without disturbing" their stomachs." 

" Little fear of that, Geoffrey. The Active is too light 
of foot, especially in the weather we have had, to suSer 
heavy ships to be so close on her heels. She must have bad 
some fifteen o/ twenty miles the start, and the French have 
been compelled to double Cape la Hogue and Alderney, be- 
fore they could even look this way. If coming down chan- 
nel at all, they are fully fifty miles to the eastward ; and, 
should our van stretch far enough by moniing to head them 
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. dfi*, it will bring us handsomely to windward. Sir Greiraiso 
never set a better trap, than He has done this Very day« 
The Elizabeth has her hands full, boy, and the wind seema 
to be getting scant for her. If it knock herioff much more, 
it will bring the flood on her weather-bow, and compel he^ 
to tack. This will throw the rear of our line into confu- 
sion !" 

*' What should we do^ sir, in such a case ? It would never 
answer to leave poor Sir Jarvy out there, by himself!" 

" We would try not to do thai /" returned Bluewater» 
smiling at the affectionate solicitude of the tad, a solicitude 
that caused him slightly to forget his habitual respect for 
the commander-in-chief, and to adopt the sabriqvet of the 
fleet *^ In such a ease, it would become my du^ to collect 
as many ships as I could^ and to make the best of our way 
towards the place where we might hope to fall in with the 
others, in the morning. There is little danger of losing 
each other, for any length of time, in these narrow waters, 
and I have few apprehensions of the French being far 
enough west, to fall in with our leading vessels nefore 
mormng. ^ If they $h^ld^ indeed, Geoffrey — " 

<'Ay, sir, if they should, I know well exiough who^ 
would come to pass T' 

; *' What, boy ? — On the supposition, that Monsieur de 
Vervillin did meet with Sir Gervaise by day-break, what, 
in your experienced eyes, seem most likely to be the goo- 
seqaences ?" 

" Why, sir. Sir Jarvey would go at 'em| like a dolpbiH 

. at a flying-iish ; and if he should really happen to catch 

one ot two of 'em,thereM be no sailing in company with the 

Planti^net's, for us Ceesi^r's 1 — When we hadjthe last 'bout 

^ with JVbnsieurdeGraveiin, they were as saucy as peacocks, 

because we didn't close until their ibre-yard ana mizzea- 

lopgal]|ant*mast were gone, although the shiil of wind 

' brougtit us dead to leeward, and, afler all, we had elevea 

men tne most hurt in the fight. You don't know theoi 

Plantagenet's, sir ; for they never dare say any thing before 



for it, 
exedit. 



>r to the discredit of my young Caesars, I '11 answer 
' Yet, you '11 remember Sir Gprvaise gave us full 
in his despatches." 
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*« Yes sir,^ all very true. Sir Gervaise knows better ; 
mnd then he understands what the Caesar is ; and what she 
can t}o, and has done. But it *s a very different matter with 
his youngsters, who fancy because they carry a red flag at 
the fore, they are so many Blakes and Howards, themselves* 
There's Jack Oldcastle, now ; he's always talking of our 
reefers as if there was no sea-blood in our veins, and that 
jast because his own father happened to be a captain — a 
commodore, he says, because he happened once to have 
three frigates under his orders." 

" Well, that would make a conamodore, for the time being. ^ 
But, surely he does not claim pnvilege for the Oldcastle 
blood, over that of the Clevelands I" 

" No, m^y it isn't that sort of thing, at all," returned the 
fine boy, blushing a little, in spite of his contempt for any . 
such womanly weakness ; ** you know we never talk of that 
nonsense in our squadron. With us it 's all service, and 
that sort of thing. Jack Oldcastle says the Clevelands are 
all civilians, as he calls 'em ; or soldiers, which isn't much 
better^ as you know, sir. Now, I tell him that there is an 
old picture of one of 'em, with an anchor-button, and that 
was long before Queen Anne's lime — Queen Elizabeth's, 
perhaps, — and then you know, sir, I fetch hin^np with a 
yarn about the Hedworths ; for I am just as much Hedworth 
as Cleveland." 

" And what does the impudent dog say to that, Geoffrey ?" 

** Why, sir, he says the name should be spelt Headwork, 
and that they were all lawyers. But I gave him as good as 
he sent for that saucy speech, I 'm certain !'* 

** And what did you^ive him, in return for such a com- 
pliment ? Did you tell him the Oldcastles were just so much 
stone, and wood, and old iron ; and that, too, in a tumble- 
down condition ?" 

" No, sir, not I," answered the boy, laughing ; " I didn't 
think of any answer half so clever ; and so I just gave him 
a dig in the nose, and that, laid on with right good will." 

" And how did he receive that argument ? Way it conclu- 
sive ;— or did the debate continue ?" 

" Oh, of course, sir, we fought it out. 'T was on board . 
the Dover, and the first lieutenant saw fair play. Jack 
carried too many guns for me, sir, for he's more than a 
3* 
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J ear older ; but I hulled him so often that he 0wned it was 
arder work than being mast-headed. After that the Dover^s 
chaps took my part, and they said the Hedworths had no 
HeadioorA; at all, but they were regular sailors ; adrairalsy 
and captains, and youngsters, you know, sir, like ^11 the 
rest of us. I told 'em my grandfather Hedworth was an 
admiral, and a good one, too." 

"In that you made a small mistake. Your mother's 
father was only bl general; but hU father was a full admiral 
of the i^d, — for he lived before that grade was abolished— 
and as good an officer as ever trod a plank. He was my 
mother's brother, and both Sir Gervaise and myself served 
long under his orders. He was a sailor of whom you well 
Blight boast.". * 

" I don't think any of the Plantagenets will cMse in that 
quarter agftio, sir ; for we 've had an overhauling anoong 
our chaps, and we find we can muster foux admirals, two 
commodores, and thirteen captains in our two messes ; that 
is, counting all sorts of relatives, you know, sir." 

" Well, my dear boy,>I hope you may live to reckon all 
that and more too, in your own persons, at some future day. 
Yonder is Sir Reginald Wych^mbe, coming this way, to 
my surprise, and perhaps he wishes to see me alone. Go 
down to tlie landing and ascertain if my barge is ashor^^ 
and let me know it, as soon as is convenient. Remember, 
Geoffrey, you. will go off with me ; and hunt up Sir Wy- 
eherly Wychecombe, who will lose his passage, unless ready 
the instant he is wanted." 

The boy touched his cap, and went bounding down the 
bid to execute the order. 



4 
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CHAPTER III. 

** So glozed the Tempter, and his poison tuned ; 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way, 
Though at the voice much marvelling.** 

Milton. 

It was, probably, a species of presentiment, that induced 
Bluewater to send away the midshipcttan, when he saw the 
adherent of the dethroned house appr^ching. Enough had 
.passed betw^n the parties to satisfy each of the secret bias 
of the other ; and, by that sort of free-masqnry which gene- 
rally^accompanies strong feelings of partisanship, the admiral 
felt persuaded that the approaching interview was about to 
relate to the political troubles of the day. 

The season and the hour, and the spot, too, were all poet- 
ically favourable to an interview between conspirators. It 
was now nearly dark ; the head-land was deserted, Dutton 
having retired, first to his bottle, and then to his bed ; the 
wind blew heavily athwart the bleak eminence, or was heard 
scuffling in the caverns of the cliffs, while the portentous 
clouds that drove through the air, now veiled entirely, and 
now partially and dimly revealed the light of the moon, in 
a way to render the scene both exciting and wild. No 
wonder, then, that Bluewater, his visiter drawing near, felt 
a stronger disposition than had ever yet come over him to 
listen to the tale of the tempter, as, under all the circum- 
stances, it would scarcely exceed the bounds of justice to 
call. Sir Reginald. 

'^ In seeking you at such a spot, and in the midst of this 
wild landscape," said the latter^ '^ I might have been assured 
I should be certain of finding one who really loved the sea 
and your noble profession. The Hall is a melancholy 
house, just at this moment ; and when I inquired for you, 
DO one could say whither you had strolled. In following 
what I thought a seaman's instinct, it appears that I did 
well. — Do my ^yes fail me, or are there no more than thre« 
vessels at anchor yonder ?" 
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«* Your eyes are still good, Sir Reginald ; Admiral Oakes 

sailed seteral hours since, and he has been followed by all 

the fleet, wiih the exception of the two line-of-battle ships, 

" and the frigate you see ; leaving me to be the last to quit 

the anchorage." 

" Is' it a secret of state, or are you permitted to say 
whither so strong a force has so suddenly sailed ?" demanded 
the baronet, glairing his dark eye so expressively towards 
the other as to give him, in the growing obscurity, the ap- 
pearance of an inquisitor. " I had been told the fleet would 
wait for orders from London ?" 

" Such was the first intention of the commander-in-chief; 
but intelligence of the sailing of the Comte de Vervillin has 
induced Sir Gervaise to change his mind; ♦An English 
admiral seldom errs when he seeks and beats atf active and 
dangerous enemy." 

" Is this always true, Admiral Bluewater ?" returned Sir 
Reginald, dropping in at the side of the other, and joining 
in his walk, as he paced, to and fro, a sholrt path that Button 
called his own quarter-deck ; " or is it merely an unmean- 
ing generality that sometimes causes men to become the 
dupes of their own imaginations. Are those always our 
enemies who may seem to be so ? or, are we so infallible 
that every feeling or prejudice may be safely set down as an 
impulse to which we ought to submit, without questioning 
its authority ?" 

" Do you esteem it a prejudice to view France as the 
natural enemy of England, Sir Reginald 1" 

" By heaven, I do, sir ! I can conceive that England 
may be much more her own enemy than France has ever 
proved to be. Then, conceding that ages of warfare have 
contributed to awaken some such feeling as this you hint at, 
is there not a question of right and wrong that lies behind 
all. Reflect how oflen England has invaded the French 
' soil, and what serious injuries she has committed on tfce 
territory of the latter, while France has so little wronged us, 
in the same way ; how, even her throne has been occupied 
by our princes, and her provinces possessed by our armies." 

" I think you hardly allow for all ihe equity of the dif- 
ferent cases. Parts of what is now Franc«, were the just 
inheritance of those who have sat on the English throne, and 
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fb^ quarrels werp no more than the usual difficulties of 
wighbourhood. When our claims vfexe just in themselves, 
you surely could not-have wished to see them abandoned.'-' ' 

" Far from it ; but when claims were disputed, is it not 
oatural for the loser to view them as a hardship. I believe 
we should have had a much better neighbourhood, as you 
call it, with France, had not -the modern difficulties con** 
nected with religious changes, occurred." 

*' I presuoae you know, Sir Reginald, that I, and all my 
family, are Protestants." 

^* I do. Admiral Bluewater ; and I rejoice to find that a 
di&rence of opinion on this great interest does not necessa- 
rily produce one on all others. From several little allusions 
that have passed between us to-day, I am encouraged to 
believe that we think alike on certain temporal matters, 
however wide the chasm between us on spiritual things." 

^' I confess I have fallen into the same conclusion ; and 
I should be sorry to be undeceived if wrong." 

" What occasion, then, for farther ambiguity 1 Surely 
two honourable men may safely trust each other with their 
common sentiments, when the times <»ill for decision and 
frankness 1 * I am a Jacobite, Admiral Bluewater ; if I risk 
life or fortune by making the avowal, I place both, without 
reserve, at your mercy." 

** They could not be in safer hands, sir ; and I know no 
better nrK>de of giving you every possible assurance that the 
confidence, will not be abused, than by telling you in xetum, 
that I would cheerfully lay down my life could the sacrifico 
restore the deposed family to the throne." 

" This is noble, and manly, and frank, as I had hoped 
from a sailor !" exclaimed Sir Reginald, more delighted thaQ 
be well knew bow to express at the moment. " This simple 
assurance frpm your lips, carries more weight than all th^ 
oaths and pledges of vulgar conspiracy. We understand 
^ch other, and I should be truly sorry to inspire less ooafi- 
dence than I feel." 

" What better proof can I -give you of the reliance placed 
on your faith, than the declaration you have heard, Sir Re* 
ginald ? My head would answer for your treachery in «| 
week.} but I have never felt it mor^ securely on my shpuU 
ders than at this nwment." 
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The baronet grasped the other's hand, and each gave and 
received a pressure that was full of meaning. Then both 
walked on, thoughtful and relieved, for quite a minute, in 
profound silence. 

" This sudden appearance of the prince in Scotland has 
. taken us all a little by surprise," Sir Reginald resumed, after 
the pause ; " though a few of us knew that his intentions led 
him this way. Perhaps he has d6ne well to come unat- 
tended by a foreign force, and to throw himself, as it might 
be singly, into the arms of his subjects ; trusting everything 
to their generosity, loyalty, and courage. Some blame 
him ; but I do not. He will awaken interest, now, in every 
generous heart in the nation," — this was artfully adapted to 
the character of the listener ; — *^ whereas, some might feel 
disposed to be lukewarm under a less manly appeal to their 
affections and loyalty. In Scotland, we learn from all di- 
rections that His Royal Highness is doing wonders, while 
the friends of his house are full of activity in England, 
though compelled, for a time, to be watchful and prudent. 

" I rejoice, from the bottom of my heart, to hear *this I 
said Bluewater, drawing^ a long breath, like one whose mind 
' was unexpectedly relieved from a heavy load. " From the 
bottom of my heart, do I rejoice ! I had my apprehensions 
that the sudden appearance of the prince might find his well- 
wishers unprepared, and timid through surprise." . 

'^ As far from that as possible, my dear sir ; though nmch 
still depends on the promptitude and resolution of the master 
[Spirits of the party. We are strong enough to control the 
nation, if we can bring those forward who have the strength 
to lead and control ourselves. All we now want are some 
hundred or two of prominent men to step out of their diffi- 
dence and show us the way to honourable achievement and 
certain success." 

" Can such men be wanting, at a moment like this ?" 

" I think we are secure of most of the high nobility, 
though their great risks render them all a little wary in the 
outset. It is among the professional men — the gallant sol- 
diers, and the bold, ardent seamen of the fleet, that we must 
look for the first demonstrations of loyalty and true patriot- 
ism. To be honest with you, sir, I tire of being ruled by a 
German." ^ - 
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*i Do you know of any intention to rally a force in this 
part of England, Sir Reginald ? If so, say but theWord — 
point out the spot' where the standard is to be raised, and I 
will rally under it, the instant circumstances will permit T' 

" This is just what I expected, Mr. Bluewater," answered 
the baronet, more gratified than he thought it prudent to 
express ; " though it is not exactly the form in which you 
can best serve us at this precise moment. Cut off from the 
north, as we are in this part of the island, by all the re- 
sources of the actual govern/nent, it would be the height of 
imprudence in us to show our hands, until all the cards are 
ready to be played. Active and confidential agents are at 
work in the army ; London has its proper share of business 
men, while others are in the counties, doing their best to 
put things in a shape for the consummation we so anxiously 
look for. I have been with several of our friends in this 
vicinity, to bring matters into a comlnned state ; and it was 
my intention to visit this very estate, to see what my own 
narae^migbt do with the tenantry, had not the late Sir Wy. 
cherly summoned me as he did, to attend his death-bed. 
Have you any clue to the feelings of this new and young 
head of my family, the sea-lieutenant and present. baronet?" 

" Not a very plain one, sir, though I doubt if they be 
favourable to the House of Stuart." 

** I feared as much ; this very evening I have had an 
anonymous communication that I think must come from his 
competitor, pretty plainly intimating that, by asserting hxt 
rights, as they are called, the whole Wychecombe tenantry 
and interest could be united, in the present struggle, on 
whichever side I might desire to see them." 

" This is a bold and decided jstroke, truly I May I in- 
quire as to your answer. Sir Reginald 1" 

** I shall give none. Under all circumstances I will ever 
refuse to place a bastard in the seat of a legitimate descend- 
ant of my family: We contend for legal and natural rights, 
my dear admiral, and the means employed should not be 
unworthy of the end. Besides, I know the scoundrel to be 
unworthy of trust, and shall not have the weakness to put 
myself in his power. I could wish the other boy to be of 
another mind ; bat, by getting him off to sea, whither he 
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lolls me he is bound, we shall at least send him out of 
harm's way." 

In all this Sir Reginald was perfectly sincere ; for, while 
he did not always hesitate about the employment of means, 
in matters of politics, he was rigidly honest in everything 
that related to private property ; a species of moral contra- 
diction that is sometimes found among men who aim ,at the 
management of human affairs ; since those often yield to a 
besetting weakness who are nearly irreproachable in other 
matters. Bluewater was glad to hear this declaration; his 
own simplicity of character inducing him to fancy it was an 
indication to the general probity of his companion. 

" Yes," observed the latter, " in all cases, we must main- 
tain the laws of the land, in an affair of pri\^ate right. Thtis 
young man is not capable, perhaps, of forming a just esti- 
mate of his political duties, in a crisis like this, and it may 
be well, truly, to get him off to sea, lest by taking the losing 
side, he endanger his estate before he is fairly possessed of 
it. Aiid having now disposed of Sir Wycherly, what can 
I do most to aid the righteous and glorious cause ?" 

" This is coming to the point manfully. Sir Richard — I 
beg pardon for thus stylijig you, but I happen t6 know that 
your name has been before the prince, for some time, as one 
of those who are to receive the riband from a sovereign 
really avthorized to bestow it ; if I have spoken a little >pre- 
inaturely, I again entreat your pardon ; — but, this is at once 
coming manfully to the point ! Serve us you can, of course, 
and that most effectually, and in an all-important manner. 
I now greatly regret that my father 4iad not put me in the 
army, in my youth, that I might serve my prince as I could 
wish, in this perilous trial. But we have many friends ac- 
customed to arms, and among them your own honourable 
name will appear conspicuous as to the past, and encouragiqg 
.as to the future." 

^ " I have carried arms from boyhood, it is true. Sir Regi- 
nald, but it is in a service that will scarcely much avail .us 
in this warfare. Prince Edward has no ships, nor do I 
know he will need any." 

" True, my dear sir, but King George has I As for the 
necessity, permit me to say you are mistaken ; it will soon 
be ali-important to keejJ open the communication with the 
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contin^it. No doubt, Monsieur de Verviliin is out, with 
some such object, already." 

Blue water ^started, and he recoiled from the firm grasp 
which the other took of his arm, in the earnestness of dis- 
course, with some such instinctive aversion as a man recoils 
from the touch of the reptile. The thought of a treachery 
like that imphed in the remark of his companipn had never 
occurred to him, and his honest mind turned with a strong 
disrelish, from even the implied proposition of the other. 
Stilt, he was not quite certain how far Sir Reginald wished 
to urge him, -and he felt it just to ascertain his real views, 
before he answered them. Plausible as this appeared, it 
was a dangerous delay for one so simple-minded, .when 
brought in contact with a person as practised as the baronet ; 
Sir Reginald having the tact to perceive that his new friend^s 
feelings had already taken the alarm, and at once determin- 
ing to-be more wary. 

" What am I to understand by this. Sir Reginald Wyche- 
combel" demanded the rear-admiral. "In what manner 
can 1 possibly be connected with the naval resources of the 
House of Hanover, when it is my intention to throw off its • 
service. King George's fleets will hardly aid the Stuarts ; 
and they, will, at least, obey the orders of their own officers." 

" Not the least doubt in the world of this, Admiral Blue- 
water ! What a glorious privilege it was for Monk to have 
it in. his power to put his liege sovereign in his rightful seat, 
and thus to save the empire, by a coup de main^ from the 
pains and grievances of a civil contest I Of all tire gforious 
names in English history, I esteem that of George Monk «s 
the one most to be envied I It is a great thing to be a prince-^ 
one born to be set apart as God's substitute on earth, in all 
that relates to human justice and human power ; — and yet 
it is greater, in my eyes, to be the isubject to restore the 
order of these almost divine successions, when once deranged 
by lawless and presuming men." 

, " This is true enough, sir ; though I would rather iiave 
joined Charles on the beach at Dover, armed only with an 
untainted sw-ord, than followed by an army at my heels 1" - 

" What, when that army followed cheerfully, and waa 
equally eager with yourself to serve their sovereign 1" 
' " That, indeed, might somewhat qualify the feeling. But 

Vol. IL 4 
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soldiers and sailors are usually influenced by the opinions 
of those who have been placed in command over them by 
the higher authorities/' 

" No doubt they are ,• and that is as it should be. We 
are encouraged to believe that some ten or fideen captains 
are already well-disposed towards us, and will cheerfully 
take th^ir respective ships to the points our wants require, 
the moment they feel assured of being properly led^ when 
collected. By a little timely concert, we can command the 
North Sea, and keep open important communications with 
the continent. It is known the ministry intend to employ 
as many German troops as they can assemble, and a naval 
force will be all -important in keeping these mustachoed 
foreigners at a distance. The quarrel is purely Engtish, 
sir, and ought to be decided by Englishmen only." 

" In that, indeed, I fully concur. Sir Reginald," answered 
Bluewater, breathing more freely." " I would cruise a whole 
wintet- in the North Sea to keep the Dutchmen at home, and 
let Englishmen decide who was to be England's king. To 
me, foreign interference, in such a matter, is the next evil 
to positive disloyalty "to my rightful prince." 

" These are exactly my sentiments, dear sir,, and I hope 
to see you act on them. By the way, how happens it you 
are lefl alone, and in' what manner do you admirals divide 
your aiithority when serving in company ?" 

" I do not know I comprehend your question. Sir Regi- 
nald. I am lefl here to sail the. last with the Csesar ; Sir 
Gervaise leading out in the Plantagenet, with a view to 
draw a. line across the channel that shall effectually prevent 
de Vervillin from getting to the westward." . . * 
• " To the westward /" repeated the other, smiling iron- 
ically, though the darkness prevented the admiral from see- 
ing the expression of his features. ** Does Admiral Oakes^ 
then think that the French ships are steering in that direc- 
tion 1" 

*' Such is our information ; have you any reason to sup- 
pose that the enemy intend differently ?" 

The baronet paused, and he appeared to ruminate. 
Enough had already passed to satisfy him he had not an 
ordinary mind in that of his companion to deal with, and he 
was slightly at a loss- how to answer. - To bring the other 
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withia his hires,, he was fully resolved | and th6 spirits that 
aid the designing just at that moment suggested the plan 
which, of all others, was most likely to he successful. Blue-^ 
water had betrayed his aversion to the interference of foreign 
troops in the quarrel, and on this subject he intended to 
strike a chord which he rightly &ncied would thrill on the 
rear-admiraFs feelings. 

" We have our information, certainly," answered Sir 
Reginald, like one who was reluctant to tell all he knew ; 
^* though good faith requires it should not actually be ex- 
posed. Nevertheless, any one ea.n reason on the probabili- 
ties. The Dukel of Cumberland will collect his German 
auxiliaries, and they must get into England the best way 
that they can. Would an intelligent enemy with a well- 
appointed fleet suffer this junction, if he could prevent it 1 
We know he would not ; and when we remember the f re- 
vise time of the sailing of the Comte, his probable ignorance 
of the presence of this squadron of yours, in the channel, 
and all the other circumstances of the case, who. can sup- 
pose otherwise than to believe his aim is to intercept the 
German regiments." 

" This does seem plausible ; and yet the Active's signals 
told us t4iat the French were steering west ; and that, too^ 
with a light westerly wind." 

" Do not fleets, li|^e armies, frequently make false demon- 
stra.tions ? Might not Monsieur de VervilliD, so long as his 
vessels were in sight from the shore, have turned toward the 
west, with an intention, as soon as covered by the darkness^ 
to incline to the east, again, and sail up channel, under Eng- 
lish ensigns, perhaps 1 Is it not possible for him to pass the 
Straits of Dover, even, as an English squadron— ^our own, 
for instance-— and thus deceive the IJanovenan cruisers until 
ready to seize or destroy any transports that may be sent 1" 

" Hardly, Sir Reginald," said Bluewater, smiling. " A 
French ship can no more be mistaken for a)i English ship, 
than a Frenchman can pass for a Briton. We sailors are 
not as easily deceived as that would show. It is true, how- 
ever, that a fleet might well stand in one direction, until far 
enough off the land or covered by night, when it might 
change its course suddenly, in an opposite direction ; and it 
h possible the Comte de Yervillin has adopted some 
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stratagem. If he actually knew of the intention to throw 
German troops into the island, it is even quite probable. In 
that case, for one, I could actually wish him success !" 

" Wdl, my dear sir, and what is to prevent iti" asked 
Sir Reginald, with a triumph -that was not feigned. " No- 
thing, you will say, unless - he fall in with Sir Gervaise 
Oakes. But you have not answered my inquiry, e^s to the 
manner in which flag-officers divide their commands, at 
sear 

•" As soldiers divide their commands ashore. The supe- 
fior orders, an^the inferior obeys." 

" Ay, this is true ; but it does not meet my question. 
Here are eleven large ships, and two admirals ; now what 
portion of these ships are under your particular orders, and 
what portion under those of Sir Gervaise Oakes ?" 

*' The vice-admiral has assigned to himself a division of 
six of the ships, and left me, the other five. Each of us has 
his frigates and smaller vessels. But an order that the com- 
mander-in-chief may choose to give any captain must be 
obeyed by him, as the inferior submits, as a rule, to the last 
order." 

" And yoM," resumed Sir Reginald, with quickness ; 
" how are you situated, as respects these captains." 

" Should I give a direct order to any captain in the fleet, 
it would certainly be his duty to obey it ; though circum- 
stances might occur which would render it obligatory on 
him to let me- know that he had different instructions from 
oiiT common superior. But, why these questions, Sir Regi- 
nald?" 

" Your patience, my dear admiral ; — and what ships have 
you specifically under your care?" 

'* The CsBsar, my own ; the Dublin, the Elizabeth, the 
York, and the Dover. To these must be added the Druid 
frigate, the sloop of war, and the Gnat. My division 
numbera eight in all." 

"-What a magnificent force to possess at a moment as 
critical as this ! — But where are till these vessels ? I see but 
four and a cutter, and only two of these seem to be large." 

" The light you perceive there, along the land to the west- 
ward, is on board the Elizabeth ; and that broad off here, 
""* the channel, is on board the York. The Dover's lantern 
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bad disappeared further to the southward Ah! there the 
Dublin casrts, and is off after the others !" 

** And you intend to follow, Admiral Bluewater V' 

** Within an hour, or I shall Jose the division. As it is, 
I have been deliberating on the propriety of calling back the 
sternmost ships, and collecting them in close squadron ; for 
this increase and hauling of the wind render it probable they 
will lose the tice-admiral, and that day-light will find the 
line scattered and in confusion. One mind- must c(»itr61 the 
-movements of ships, as well as of battalions. Sir Reginald^ 
if they are to act in concert-." 

" With what view would you collect the ^sels you have 
mentioned, and in the manner -you have named, if you do 
not deem my inquiry indiscreet ?" demanded the baronet, 
with quickness. 

" Simply that they might be kept together, and brought 
in subjection to my own fiarticular signal^. This is the duty 
that more especially falls to my share, as head of the di* 
vision." 

*' Have you the means to effect this, her^, on this hill, and 
by yourself, sir?" 

*^ It would be a great oversight to neglect so importaift a 
provision. My signal-officer is lying under yonder cover^ 
wrapped in his cloak, and two quarter-masters are in readi- 
ness to make the very signal in question ; for its necessity 
has been foreseen, and really would seem to be approaching. 
If done at all, it must be done quickly, too. The light 
of the York grows dim in the distance. It shall be done, 
sir ; prudence requires it, and you shall see the manner in 
which we hold our distant ships in command." 

Bluewater could not have announced more agreeable in«~ 
teliigence to his companion. Sir Reginald was afraid to 
propose the open treason he meditated ; but he fancied, if 
the rear-admiral could fairly withdraw his own division fh)ra 
the fleet, it would at once weaken the vice-admiral so much^ 
as to render an engagement with the French impossible, 
and might lead to such a separation of the commands as to 
Tender the finaf defection of the division in-shore easier of 
accomplishment. It is true, Bluewater, himself, was actuated 
by motives directly contrary to these wishes ; but, as the 
parties travelled the same road to a certain point, the in- 
4* . 
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triguing bah>Det had his expectations of being able to per- 
suade his new friend to continue on in his owi^ route. 

Promptitude is a military virtue, and, among seamen, it 
is a mai:im to do everything that is required to be done, 
■With activity and vigour. These laws^were not neglected 
on the present occasion. No sooner had the rear-adnural 
determined on his course, than he summoned his agents to 
put it in execution. Lord GreofFrey had returned to the 
heights and was within call, and he carried the orders to the 
lieutenant and the quarter-masters. The lanterns only re- 
quired lighting, and then they were run aloft on Dutton's 
staif, as reguiaudy as the same duty could have been per- 
formed on the poop of the Csesar. Three rockets were 
thrown up, immediately after, and the gun kept on the clifts 
for that purpose was fired, to draw attention to the signal. 
It might have been a minute ere the heavy ordnanca of the 
Caesar repeated the summons, and the same signal was shown 
at her mast-head. The Dublin was still so near that no 
time was lost, but according to orders, she too repeated the 
signal ; for in th^ line that night, it was understood that an 
order of this nature was to be sent from ship to ship. 

" Now lor the Elizabeth !" cried Bluewater ; " she cannot 
Jail to have heard our guns, and to see our signals." / 

" The York is ahead of her, sir !" exclaimed the boy ; 
" see ; she has the signal up already !" . - 

All this passed in a very few minutes, the last shi^s hav- 
ing sailed in the expectation of receiving some such recall. 
The York preceded the ship next to her in the line, in con- 
sequence of having gone about, and being actually nearer 
to the rear-admiral than her second astern. It was but a 
minute, before the gun and the lanterns of the Elizabeth, 
"however, announced her knowledge of the order, also. 

The two ships last named were no longer visible from^the 
cliffs, though their positions were known by their lights ; but 
-no sign whatever indicated the part of the ocean on which 
the Dpver was struggling along through the billows. After 
a pause of several minutes, Bluewater spoke. 

** I fear we shall collect no more," he said ; " one of my 
ships must take her chance to find the commander-in-chi^f, 
alone. Ha ! — that means something 1" 

At this instant a faint^ distant flash was seen, for a single 
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moment, in the gloom, and then all' heads were bent fprward 
to listen, in breathless attention. A little time had elapsed, 
'When the dull, smothered report of a gun proclaimed that 
even the Dover had caught the rapidly transmitted order. 

" What means that, sir?" eagerly demanded Sir Reginald, 
who had attended to everything with intense expectation. 

" It means, sir, that all of the division are still under my 
command. No other ship would noter the order. Their 
directions, unless -specifically pointed, out by their numbers, 
must come from the vice-admiral. Is my barge ashore, 
Lord Geoffrey Cleveland?" 

" It is, sir, as well as the cutter for Mr. £omet and the 
quarter-masters." 

" It is well. Gentlemen, we will go on board ; the Ccesar 
must weigh and join the other vessels in the offing. I will 
follow you to the landing, but you will shove off, at once, 
and desire Captain Stpwel to weigh and cast to-port. We 
will fill on the starboard tack, and haul directly off the 
land." 

The whole party immediately left the station, hurrying 
down to the boats, leaving Bluewater and Sir Reginald to 
follow more leisurely. It was a critical moment for the 
baronet, who had so nearly efl^ted his purpose, that his 
disappointment would have been double did he fail of his 
object altogether. He determined, therefore, not to quit the 
admiral while there was the slightest hope of success. The 
two consequently descended together to the shore, walking, 
for the first minute or two, in profound silence. 

" A great game is in your hands, Admiral Bluewatet," 
resumed the baronet ; " rightly played, it may secure the 
triumph of the good cause. I think I may say I know do 
Vervillin's object, and that his success will reseat the Stuarts 
on the thrones of their ancestors ! One who loves them 
should ponder well before he doeis aught to m^r so glorious 
a result" 

This speech was as bold as it was artful. In point of 
fact, Sir Reginald Wychecombe knew no more of the Comte 
de Vervillin's intended movements than his companion ; b6t 
he did not hesitate to assert what he now did, in order to 
obtain a great political advantage, in a moment of so much 
importance. To commit Bluewater and his captains openly 
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on the side of the Stuarts would be a great achievement in 
itself; to frustrate the plans of Sir Gervaise might safelylie 
accounted another; and; then, there 'were all the chances 
that the Frenchman was not at sea for nothing, and Ihat bb 
operations might indeed succour the niovementsof the prince. 
The baronet, upright as he was in other matters, had no 
scruples of conscience on this occasion ; having long since 
brought himself over to the belief that it was justifiable to 
attain ends as great as those he had in view, by the sacrifice 
of any of the minor moral considerations. 

The effect on Bluewater was not trifling. The devil had 
placed the bait Jbefore his eyes in a most tempting form ; for 
he felt that he had only to hold, his division in reserve to 
render an engagement- morally improbable. Abandon his 
friend to a superior force he could and would not ; but^ it is 
our painful duty to avow that his mind had glimpses of the 
possibility of doing the adventurer in Scotland a great good, 
without doing the vice-admiral and the van <^ the fleet any 
very essential harm. Let.us be understood, however. The 
rear-adnhiral did not even contemplate treason, <>t serious 
defection of any sort ; but, through one of those avenues of 
frailty by which men are environed, he had a glance at 
results that the master-spirit of evil momentarily placed 
before his mental vision as both great and glorious. 

" I wish we weite really certain of de Vervillin's object," 
he said ; the only concession he made to this novel feeling, 
in Words. ^' It might, indeed, throw a great light on the 
course we ought to take ourselves. I do detest this German 
alliance, and would abandon the service ere I would convoy 
or transport a ragamuffin of them all to'England.'' 
- Here Sir Reginald proved how truly expert he was in the 
arts of management. A train of thought and feeling had 
been lighted in the mind of his companion, which he felt 
might lead to ail he wished, while he was apprehensive that 
further persuasion would awaken opposition, and renew old 
sentiments. He wisely determined, therefore, to leave things 
as they were, trusting to the strong and declared bias of the 
admiral in favour of the revolution, to work out its own 
consequences, with a visible and all-important advantage so 
prominently placed before his eyes. 

" I know nothing of ships j" he answered, modestly ; " but 
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I do hnow that the Comte has our succour in view. It would 
ill become me to advise one oi your experience how to lead 
a force like this, which is subject to your orders ; but, a 
friend of the good cause, who is now in the west, and who 
was lately in the presence itself7 tells me that the prince 
manifested extreme satisfaction when he learned how much 
it might be in your power to serve him." 

"Do you then*^ think my name has reached the royal- 
ear, and that the prince has any knowledge of my real 
feelings?'] 

" Nothing but your extreme modesty could cauie you to 
doubt the first, sir ; as to the last, ask yourself how came I 
to approach you to-night, with my heart in my hand, as it 
might be, making you master of my life as well as of my 
secret. Love and hatred are emotions that soon betray 
themselves." 

It is matter of historical truth that men of the highest 
principies and strongest minds have yielded to the flattery 
of rank. Bluewater's political feelings had rendered him 
indifferent to the blandishments of the court at London, 
while his imagination, that chivalrous deference to antiquity 
and poetical right, which lay at the root of his Jacobitism, 
and his brooding sympathies, disposed him but too well to 
become the dupe of language like this. Had he been more 
a man of facts, one less under the influence of his own ima- 
gination ; had it been his good fortune to live even in con- 
tact with those he now so devoutly worshipped, in a politicat 
sense at least, their influence over a mind as just and clear- 
sighted as his own, would soon have ceased; but, passing 
his time at sea, they had the most powerful auxiliary possi- 
ble, in the high faculty he possessed of fancying things as 
he wished them to be. No wonder, then, that he heard 
this false assertion of Sir Reginald with a glow of pleasure; 
with even a thrill at the heart to which he had long been a 
stranger. For a time, his better feelings were smothered in 
this new and treacherous sensation. 

The gentlemen, by this time, were at the landing, and it 
became necessary to separate. The barge of the rear-admi- 
ral was with difficulty kept from leaping on the rock, by 
means of oars and boat-hooks, and each" instant rendered 
the embarkation more and more difficult. The moments 
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were pi^ecious on more accounts' than one, and the teaire- 

taking was short Sir Reginald said but little, though he 
intended the pressure of the hand he ^ve his corapanion to 
express everything. 

" God be with you," he added ; " and as you prove true, 
may you prove successful 1 Remember, ' a lawful prince, 
and the claims of birth-right.' God be with you !" 

" Adieu, Sir Reginald ; when we next meet, the future 
will probably be more'apparent to us all. — ^But who comes 
hither, rushing like a madman towards the boat ?" 

A form came leaping through the darkness; nor was it 
known, until it stood within two feet of Bluewater, it was 
that of Wvcherly. He had heard the gUns and seen the 
signals. Guessing at the reasons, he dashed from the park, 
which he was pacing to cool his agitation, and which now 
owned him for a master, .and ran the whole distance to the 
shore, in order not to be left. His arrival was most oppor* 
tune f for, in another minute, tlie barge left the rock* 



CHAPTER IV. 

*' 0*ef the glad waters of the dark.blue sea. 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breese ean bear, the billows foam, 
Survey oar empire and behold our home V* 

The Cartoir* 

OjfE is never fully aware of the extent of the movement 
that agitates the bosom of the ocean until fairly subject to 
its action himself, when indeed we all feel its power and 
reason closely on its dangers. The first pitch of his boat 
told Bluewater that the night threatened to be serious. As 
the lusty oarsmen bent to their stroke, the barge rose on a 
swell, dividing the foam that glanced past it like a marine 
Aurora Borealis, aiid then plunged into the trough as i^ de- 
scending to the bottom. It required several united and 
vigl»o^8 efforts to force the Uttle crafl from its dangerous 
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Vicinity to the rocks, and to get it in perfect commancl. 
This once done, however, the well-practised crew urged the 
barge slowly but steadily ahead* 

"A dirty night! — a dirty night!" muttered Bluewater, 
unconsciously to hhnself ; '< we should have had a wild 
berth, had we rode out this blow, at anchor. Oakes will 
have a heavy time of it out yonder in the very chops of the 
channel, with a west)erly swell heaving in against this ebb.'' 

" Yes, sir j" answei-ed Wycherly ; " the vice-admiral will 
be looking out for us all, anxiously enough, in- the morning." 

Not another syllable did Bluewater utter until his boat 
had touched the side of the Caesar. * He reflected deeply on 
his situation, and those who know his feelings will easily 
understand that his refiectk>ns were not altogether free from 
pain." Such as they were, he kept them to himself, however, 
and in a man-of-war's boat, when a flag-officer chooses to be , 
silent, it is a matter of course for his inferiors to imitate his 
example. 

The barge was about a quarter of a mile from the land- 
ing, when the heavy flap of the Gsesar's main-top-sail was ^ 
heard, as, close-reefed, it strq^gled for freedom, while her 
crew drew its sheels down to the blocks on the lower yard- 
arms* A minute later the Gnat, under the head of her fore- 
and-afl-mainsail, was seen standing slowly ofl* from the 
land, looking in the darkness like some half-equipped shadow 
of herself. The sloop of war, too, was seen bending low to ibe 
force of the wind, with her mere apology of a topsail thrown . 
aback, in waiting for the flag-ship to cast. 

The surface of the waters was a sheet of glancing foam, ^ 
while the air was filled with the blended sounds of the wash 
of the element, and the roar of the winds. Still there was 
nothing chilling or repulsive in the temperature of the air, 
which was charged with the freshness of the sea, and was 
bracing and animating, bringing with it the flavour that a 
seaman loves. After fully fifteen minutes' severe tugging at 
the oars, the barge drew near enough to permit . the black 
mass of the CsBsar to be seen. For some time, Lord Greof- 
frey, ,who had seated himself at the tiller, — yoke-lines were 
not used a century since,-^steered by the top-light of the 
rear-admiral ; but now the maze of hamper was seen waving 
slowly to and fro in the lurid heavens, and the huge hull 
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became ^visible, heaving and settings as if the ocean groaned 
with the labour of liAing such a pile of wood and iron. A 
light gleamed from the cabin-windpws, and ever and anon, 
one glanced athwart an open gun-room port. In all other 
respects, the ship presented but one hue of blackness. Nor 
was it an easy undertaking, even aiSev the barge was under 
the lee of the ship, for those in it, to quit its uneasy support 
-and get a &rm footing on the cleets that lined the vessel's 
side like a ladder. This was done, however, and all as- 
cended to the deck but two of the crew, who remained to 
hook-pn ^he yard and stay-tackles. This effected, the shrill 
whistle gave the word, and that large bo^t, built to carry at 
need some twenty souls, was raised from the raging water, 
as it weire by some gigantic effort of the ship herself, and 
B&fel J deposited in her bosom. 

" We are none too soon, sir," said Stowel, the moment he 
had received the rear-admiral with the customary etiquette 
of the hour. " It 's a cap-full of wind already, and it pro- 
mises to blow harder before morning. We are catted and 
fished, sir, and the forecastle-men are passing the shank- 
painter, at this moment." 

" Fill, sir, and stretch off, on an easy bowline," was the 
answer ; " when a league, in the offing, let me know it. Mr, 
Cornet, I have need of you, in my cabin." 

As this was said, Bluewater went below, followed by his 
signal-officer. At the same instant the firi^t lieutenant called 
out to man the main-braces, and to fill the topsail. As soon 
as this command was obeyed, the Csesar started ahead. Her 
movement was slow, but it had a majesty in it, that set at 
naught the turbulence of the elements. 

Bluewater had paced to and fro in his cabin no less thaa 
six times, with his head drooping, in a thoughtful attitude, 
er& his attention was called to any external object. 

"Do you wish my presence, Admiral Bluewater?" the 
signal-ofHcer at length inquired. 

" I ask your pardon, Mr. Cornet ; I was really uncon- 
scious that you were in the cabin. Let me see — ay — our 
last signal was, * division come within hail of rear-admiral.' 
They must get close to us, to be able to do that, to-night. 
Comet ! The winds and waves have begun their song in 
Ernest." . - 
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Dridkwa^ brings tkeDoi9»t ^neav U8,as^ta:p«t»iflie>i^fi^r 
of'^he tlec^kr aud the ^iamer^nasttef ati Ihe rwibJeeicift ^ ^ftmr. 
We oDce made that i^gaal,ki A f«l€i-of ARrind,aad:&e-fi4nidd 
Jisf'^l>4fit)dtB^id oMerJ^artftffmH/?' ' * / . ■ ;n.-.? ^: i •• 

" He is -certaiDiy a most literal gem^tnaiii tl^itiCiaptaiiii 
'£)iMcvr&tef, imt'^^e' kqoMra. bo^ tO' taks: ijiLr0!.t>f ihk tfhip. 
'liOo9^ ^itipg <nai)^l»ier or^ifotovr.tli^rear-adrfl&iai'simiotiQav.' 

' «^Mdy siii ; 'bttr212. :i Bttietjiirqdiiind whitefwith the iiap. 
With the lanterns, 't is one of the simplest sigiiais wehoEne)" 

"fi ^^W|i wid hmke^lfe, uVx^ksey- When iha&.kvdaaii^show 
* the reaV;^d]imt%l ^i leciep i»*Hb wake^ ia the* q/^vet^i o^r 
ijfsaMng/ -Phk^f ana'«ire i%Ja)43^. , - i - 

' iMcYefi^;. ,ijf(| yi3^riaikq«te/riglit/ Shall lishttw^^^^ 

^isigtial ad 'j^oe^n^i as all tber/rbssBb <havd iaiswor^d thei ficAt 

•»Tfla|!iii tay Utknti<a^'X:kmM. WiieiiaU liaVd«iuraf»»dl, 

let me know it." • * :. . ::''v 

' Mr. Odt^vm^Vslk Che ^htntiandfihiepvrftteii'tixdtik^toat 

'in an ftftn-jphftir^ ki d«ep« ntciiita'ikci. jFocfqutte httf en 

IfOtir the feVi»)^k*^w(^ btlty on iMe poop^^^wkh Misiitwjt) quiucM* 

masters, goins through the slow and'faflr/fii>m^ea8}r dn^of 

Yhikh^s^kMrngmAsf ak tjiejr^veiv. then piractiMd i^t {iBa« It 

■M^kai 9otii6 tSttie befoiis' th€n moat di8ilu:i£jves9^<y the Qpv«r, 

gav* anjr^tictencb of ^ottipnihei^lsiig Jbb / fins^ orjfer, W 

then the! same turidy operatidni 1 hiid' tOi^;be g6Q6 throug|)< with 

fBr^^^sei^ond^' At leii^h fUe seotinftltl^iiowQpecvth? cabin* 

dodr, af]id €orti^ fea^peare^. tEkiriflg the IvIi^IoPiof iW^.St)- 

'sehtse ' (»i*^d^s Bide waited had' dibt< stipr^ ^dnofttcgi s^eio^ 

to^ bf^the.' Wi tliSiitghiiB'yfete aWa^ frooL hia »M|p^«rfM|d 

for the first time, in th^ ten years he hsid. w^eiin.ii^c^gtvlio 

haS'^tgott^ the br^er b^liftdj^enr • i ' ui ] - 

.« The signldU a^&mad^ and jmswered:^ siiv'! aidd Con^t, 
ak^^obil stA' he' had Kdvanisied to>th6 edj^. oTther talkie, on 
which the rear-admiral's elbow was leanmg. " The fhihKa 
is alfi^kdy in <Axt Vake^ rKad ' tbe^ BlkolKti^ db baring down 
faat-oti i>ur Weftth^r-quftirt^ ;^ 'dtfe.TKiJl bring herielf iato»iiBr 
station in ten minutes." . . ■ r. - .j 

«^t¥ii^ k)[^tf ^ fh^ Yerk y^rd Doiver, CortBfrl^ asked 
filudiirater, yciuaing* IfltiKiilf froiB ir<flt of daito 
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;«f['tiie)'£)dir^r is «tyi aftxotil tteTi sin'' an8Wfe4>.tbei.lH>|i- 
.tittim^ lefakekiiog a little st his ovm Kuanoui;;- 'fit aeems 90 
htefcr t&dn it did iwlna we ficsLmade it.? . 

*^ It is something to hA<r6 joiade it at alL I wa^ JHiit 'i^witfe 

.q'^ft^Mdr oala k^ «]i|.bat,.hy.ggiRg »p half^i-^Qi^eii jg^Iiis 
'.wa^geta: look ati it»- iikpiam Dilqkwal^r' bowsaw. ^ llis 

lights to the gaff-end, and I can see bim fdff^js tep'QOuiuiea 
.wbesithan apy otheciahip'ap' thltffieftt;uQ(kfr tH^ ^ali^ecir* 
*'GBiiUit»sce^!^ .. ']'■ -,./*. ■]-..':■■ r 

v/ ^. Hi Uriok water is a careful officer ; .do the hei^m(fix>£^ him 
itM|^ ahoriegoogh te iieli tfaotOYurs^ h^ i? MG^^Aog-V:. i ; . - 

" I think .they do, sTrrthqughirounst^niipg <Ji^j.ftft)RT^rt 
Lbiytee(iff<«aUiig wtidld.inakeUlika^diangR»-^ Obf 9ourse» 
tS^Tji'So6lm9f^ to ther honthmntody your l^EKW, «r>j wpujd 

throw his bearings farther west ; while ^overy foot he comes 
rbc8t,r/w«U^4i6iiixt8i»t^/thdkt idi^ jl^nngs 

further south.^ • ".!. • ., 

J. -^iTimt'Bi^Bry^altiar:; sM^ftS te Miatr.gpi tJH'^fal^ins 
lit Duvl oiiev.^ranxlingfciff fifii^sqtMeiya^a..^^^ ^cl^, a 
•InteaQ^ rthkik ite/.^bonlfi be .ffi>QstaiiUy ait^i|»g bi^ ^^i^- 
lagS^^o tlw-eoothivmrdrM • *. -.i''' .... .,i. ^la'.;. ■ : '^Rf . 
Jl '(({^Jdcndit of .it,.nEiltboiiiio![ld» six ^. a»4 i^M j»ijuftt:M^.^t 

^ alreftAy 1 btrti' wiien .jvtt:gel;kiq:li^t' fiiirliy i4^ivieWi^o«i,t|e 
^'paop^m^ Aall: 4je a4)te . to f Wllnwilh perf^, f pcwAcy^" ^ 
•n. -<i.AU'twy>wdiy Ceriwt.; JDk>j»a(9^ jtbA f$(ysHiH?Jo,i4^qre 
-4!)af^iii^'3tei«i^el tdi^atepiiilto .fheooabfiiit Wl lQeQpa>^g}it 
^f<M^^ill"for <he'sbipS'of<^tke;Ktitiaiaa.^ Stiny^ ."^ja.i^inglie 4n* 
'--ettirtiij^^bat' pattifcuiarljr 8haip^)r^vyt>up^ter. l«^p|)^s fo 
'^4ek«ig Wlb«'^«>a*chon.deckl" ." i i. / .. • 

" I know none keeaawrnn AatiMjaJrrthaft^ t-cwrcl (jfoffrey 
. €^V0ldad$ Hib^fzb&'taai 8qp^i.thl»irQgwry!lM^is g^ing on 
J in, '^ thai whofoj fleet, at ttn^ drale, ttni Sf^ght: tp^: 9^. o^j^r 

P<hil4^S;'i'T" .' V • ' :*'-:• .:,,r. -.•. . '• ,. 'a 

i: •; H tie wi^lido pe]dcQtl'y>^lr;riieii^ tbQy9U^S^g9f^(}^n^aito 
'.r«ke,.sir.; but, &est ifofbmnthe pfficejf 9f.4he >iratch t^qtj^^fve 

need of him." . ... ,1 .:-r. u t ^ •- 

^ ' Bltf^wster >^» /uiili busily r{a$^di0IV9 i» ^^m^^4figi h^ au- 
ilf&i}*^ ctkibdoi^vBQBkiid/;t^e^Mii!)h'§UJ^riar& m ^e 
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" Have you a good gripe to-night, boy?" 1&^i9d- llWcT^iT^y 
dmii^i%&\\^Vk-gff^<>f\in it be.-boUt^iMnds for.yowrfeelf ^ncf 
nbne fbr-tAe fcftH^I' I'traht'pOQ'oa'tb&lbreMiop^f^aniinthyarfl^ 
fbr eight dr ten nitomeb;^' • > . n-' r\ i.._ 

«' Well, sir, it's aplarH oo^ there^lEiEid one l^^^S^. 
fravened," r^tit»ftd tl» feiA, cheerfully. ^ - . ... /. 

" That l^mW kticfw yywiraie 6ertainly no 4ikiiik 1iibe% 
dutf is^ to be dbti^. Go i|^d tiien,'aiid fl^cBitduBiif the Ug^^ 
df^ahjr bf Sir (^rtta«^«^»bqaa^ottaTe mhbsB^ti; ■ Yo^AyfMk 

from tid'^Matid M^-slM^ W'Mb d'ktng wiy i6i seiawatdf ) I 
should think afliOfiSif^ 6^v»6bVships^iiMist.be ^iH aBlfnif 
to windward as that point '>lircrDld' btiagthfitnl^ but nAch Itori 
therbffi ®y Iddfcisig -sftttfp A ^6int op half-a ()Qint'to Wiad- 
wartf ttNhfe l)<!rV«ifV yoM fna^ posbibly see the Kght of thai 
Warspite, and then 'W&'tth^tl-ger&bbn^etid^ 'of .th» beai!<» 
itigsi9Fiilftli*1f^t^f!lbe:dWi8foii*^**' -j •• .^Jj - -i f 

" My^^^'sUtt^' ^mpk^edt^^j ; ••* I think d md^ntbni 
cimgllt tv!i«tyou Wifehto knoW, AdnairalBlodwater/' .i '..m 

^* TW fe a' Aatbrtil gift tft Sfeefedn; ray 'h)r«l,'VrBt<iriwd tb^ 
aiW^at, filing' t ''bat it-may be infproved « littte, ;|]^h«fi$i 
by the'exp^tience (if fifty;; Now; it is- jrodaibte Sir fi^iinrfs^ 
thky h'afH^ g^n^ t^irt, a:^ %bdn^r the flood inade7'inrWhb& 
ca^eHWo^httor^ar n^Vly west :*ofvb, and you will 'tSMf 
look fo^« th^t djK^tion^. On fhe^ other hemd^ &k Gemm^ 
mifMyWiAi^h^ so'far over ^dwaltds' the 'Frenoh:c)oaat 
befo^ i^ig;tit ^hur itif,' ^to' fb^ BSitidfted^Mbn^ieuride.Verinb 
lin is stillto the eastward of him ; in which cxtse bt woitM 
keej/'dlF'A: Ii<tf^, rffiS maj^jftt ftid moment;' be fceaHy- ahead 
«f as. Sb tfh^i^uikligrrall'tibB dretitfi^taiioes,.youwili^^ 
the hd^oil), frbm th^ weftth'^i-^lievm touhei l6&>bow,' ibn^ihl 
forward. Am I understood, now, my Tord 9^' ' .;••(? 

' " Y^^j'sir. I fliink you drfe,*' miWeted the boy, bluslibg 
at Insiown' irttp6tuosity. **Tou wl! efk^me my indiscfetioct, 
Adi^ir<a'']Ell(J^w^^S 'but I ihougM^l Undeistood all yon 
dedirt*d,'WheiirfeJ%lk^8oihfa«$ly;'?, i :.. i 

^ N6 dbu^f y^ ^i-G^dftfty^t htn yoM'^f^bfoenreiryiMriW 



Mt: " H^toH^hta madi you quick of ap|N:«heiiaMiD, bot aot. 
(}tiick ^itotigh to fi^eiee all m old isaa'tf goasip^ pcnne, 
bi^ar^,' now, and let us-thakehaBda. 9o 9> aloft, |Kid bold 
on well, for it i^ a windy night, and I do not jiadixe to lose 
YOU overboaitl.'* ' , ^ .' *' ^ ' \ ': 

*\ The boy did as Idd; sqoeefled fibewatecV hand, i^i>d 
dashed out of tlie oabiii' to coDoeai his t^alra. As-£»r t^ 
rear-admiral, he immediately relap^ into his fit of focget- 
ftliieas,' waiting fbr the arjrival of SUifweL 

A summons to a captain does jaot aa imlQadiat^ly produce^ 
H vf^, on' board ^yesaeA of w»r» as a silmtaonf to«,mid- 
8hii|>ii(ian« Oaip^in^itowBl wad busy in dopking at |he ^an«> 
Aer in whicli Ms b6at8 wane Mowed^ when Cornet tol4 lum 
df the ^r-adiiiiral's requeet ; and then be bad to give some 
^rder940' the first li«uten«tnt (tottcerhiag tins frqsh mej^t ,that 
bad bedlk got off, and one or twso/ other ai^ilf7, little, tbing;)^ 
bftifore ftbwatf ai teisuratci damply;.' ' 
' '^ See me, do-yoa say, Mn Cornets Ja hia own cabins aa 
ioon as it is eonvenieat T' hq atiiength remarked*; wbea all 
these several offi€(a*had been dulyperfevmisd.' • • 

The signal-officer repeated tbcf*requdsjt,:W9i^ fo^.wicvd aa 
be had beard it,- and then be tamed le tak^ i^^tb^ Ipok at 
the light of theiDorer. As lbs \iStowel| he cared nck more 
fcifi tiw^ Borer, Mriiidy and dark as the night piK>iiiised to.be, 
ihm' the borgkei' is apt to cAtfe.for hiss neighbour's h^u^Q 
when ttie whole street is tbr^tcned :^itb destFUCtioji. , , To 
biMf tlleCessar was tbe ^reai centre of attraction, aind Gornist 
paid him off in kind; 'ifor,.of all itbe vessels ii) the, /iee%. the 
CsKor was precisely the one to ' which he gave t})e least 
atitentMrn*; and this for the simple' reason, thatr she, was the 
only fl/hip to which he never |^ve, o^ from y^hkh be nev^r 
bbeeived^ a stgnkL - - . v, .v . - 

1 *• Well, Mr. Bluff,V.»aid Skowel to ihet first lieutenant 5 
^oneofus will baveto.beon d^ck nfiost of. t^. nighty and 
I 'U take a slant below, lor half. an- hour fic^, and seeVbat 
the admiral wi^ihesw" . ^ . , * ■ .?../; ' 

. Thus sayih^, thb captaia ted the. deck* jii| order to aacer- 
tain his supenor'sr pleaaitce. . Captain .Stpi^elwaa sei^oal 
years the semor of Bltiewater* baying ;aGti^lly.;bpeft..a lieu- 
tenant in one of the frigates! bft which. tb^^aarradpnifal, had 

^'^md -aa a^tMidahipniaaft i it oifcuxnstaiKe ;tOv wbicb ^e ooca- 
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in the relative positions was the fosdlt oHthd iiUnUy ioflifeplte 
ei i)m rjqnioi^ wHo'liad'.psssed hisr^seoiar, in 4be ^jgie of 
ftfa^lp atadr(9DiiiinadiK}er f jKrabki^tihefshvo^ Ijjp^ratf 
lU$»B&^Mab op ftv life^'in; the English manno^'. iAl thais^ 
i&ti fh^^andkbrty, that At which BLuev^^p fi^t hntsleii kit 
flag, Stowel was pasted I and sGion aAer he was in¥iled: .h|r 
his'<$i4 i^f fintftiev wHd had ;iDfice had him^ under, him ais -^is 
^tit Hid«it^nant,ni a siodp of wac^ td talos. th^ ooimnoikl of 
hih Uttg-t^hyj t : £^fe^ that day- ^d wn 16 tbef. pvedei^ WnlBOl^ 
'CfcKT umi 't)fii6^rs liad" sEtiieditfi^efither^ w^eneviiir tbey -sviladoiit 
tfUv p^fe^ly g»xl -fnemki^; .IjuBi]^ the; captain. inevdr >a^ 
p«iail^ "^tMjp U>-ik>rgei the itime whed they isfese iiK tfap 
aforesaid frigate ; one a gmi^'Tboni ofBc^,:aad the oijie^dn^ 
tt**'yban^fitei<.'? i>- : '•^. ; , • . /• ; ..■ ' - . ; ' - 

Stowel must haw h^ive be^i ahont sixtyy&<vte;.a8quaae^ 
iMvfl-ieatbri^j' recUi&oed seaman^ A^ho kn&w . ail al)6t^t ^his 
^adrt^y^iiborii her' itc^iok '. ioi • iaek; 'Umber-jrope^ but who troi^iefl 
ies^^^ iwlly.'lietie «b9Ui ai^^hiag elisei: *lle had naHDrried 4 
•^'vivw^-whikb tewhs.pbibtad^but-'vttist chiidbaSjiUQid Jiad^kng 
igtj^oo peiNiiiUed4piui^(Btioodtt9!waod6r back into. their om 
Chan^ekr}'' fjkmiUhei donjessllc! jifeanrtli txDi his shift! Ha^sddosi 
spoke of matrimony, but^the little he saw fit to isay) 4>n. thfc 
0a)PJeet^V8sv^?oihpylhertsTve,i^ tfas>>p(!>iiQ^.. /« A-^'itfe^tly 
^^foto^ftrmtaal^hik ooBs|iiii^'laiigeL-4Uantaf8s of Mhlwite^aliil 
iftuaiirys ^ '^^^ ae^ of ^tsMtcbof and. aevbr ^ebmad ta Vq ikm 
'wo|Mf.tbNn«iterJ.}^LoyaldiB) ww^/zbyiip^ f^Ui4 abd 1^ 

looked upon a revolution, let its dli^^t be^whisttijr.migfit^iK 

Bkc99iijoB^ T^iltmiDdous }of i^ dghta asTfi^eaf^ani/ofbhii 
.<ywa liIipf^^bbtlv:ashoi» 'aadr^a^b^t \'. a, disp<>sijri<»i tflM pg^ 
-te»il.'iess'6roiibW)withi:thf^ miid and getUleniftBtl^ reahM- 
n»Hal, tiriiii'iwith) Mrgr.:l@toWi»L : If ^ivte add^-that Ihis, plaifi 
saHdifneTBr lodked into li^boQliiiliis pft]||Mr' scientific; inootai 
0x<$epted^iwe sdMU^hareisiddlfd^ ofrthim t^ Jikicc^^ioti 
•wiA«w<thloderfaaBd$.l. '■"•.•• -Iv, ;-.-•■,. : , ',..i;;i^;. m -.'I 

^^SObei^dHelleBihgj Aidmii»V>Bl^^»^at^r<i(Jatd. tbtSFirtffi^» 
saluting the rear-admiral, as otte. a^ighbottr.^wkwlii! gvejt 
'anDUier, oix>.tbt^piri§nitiroo£ an ^evmrnfy £»" 4hey ;otdu^ied 
difiefent cabins. ^. Mr. C^an^^ toldf fae you wciuldi hJc^ ito 



flQPa.wovdto oKy bdor^I tttmed in; ify^mdeedfitufififiiMtt 

ail;, I do tbift blessed night." 

" 'Ssjce a«eat,.Stowel, and a glass of thw sfaerrji!, in tb^ 
Iwrg4n ' Bloewatev aniraiiered^ kindly* daowiog bow. well im 
inid^citood his' many b^ themanderin whioh 1m showed both 
bottfie and glass within leach of his hand. ^ Ho(w goes tho 
9ight?-^imd is this wi^d. likely to sisand?" 

" I 'no 0(f opinion^ sir,-»*^we 'U drink His Majeity, if yOu 'y* 
tto bhjeotion. Admiral Biuewater^-^I 'm of opinion wi^' shRU . 
#rotch. tbd threads of thai new.maih-to^aU, before wfe 've 
dobatwitb (hte breeze, sir. I believe I Vei^ot. totd yovi>>i y^ 
d^ftt I Ve had the new sail bent, sioee we last spoke togethj^ 
«n the subject. It 's a good ^t, sir; Aid, oloae^joe^&o, the 
fittl stands like! the. side of a house.". 

'* I 'in glad to hear it, Stowel ; though I Jthiak ftH y^ur 
^nvass. usually appears to be in its place.'' v 
r ** Why you know, Admiral BIuewater,.that I've-ibee^ 
long enough at it, to, understand something about the iii»|tcuk 
it 'is now more than forty years since, we were in the C^ypso 
Sfigiihety ttnd ever since that- doie I've bor»6 ithi^ coai|ni»* 
aion of an Officer. You were tten a youngster^ and thougl^ 
Miore of your, joke, than of bendrngraails^iOr of. seeing how 
Ihey would <8taod.^ . • • -' ' > 

: "Ther^ wasn't mubh of me, odrtaiiily^ forty 'jraani' laf^, 
Btowjelfbiit I well remember the- knack you lM&4-of'i^I^ui|r 
celery robin, sheets bowline, £^nd'4hreaddo"ita<k]ty^jthant ^ 
ybii do jtb*day. By the way, cati you 'telLi»6 atiytfaifig of 
ihe DoTer;?^thi6 evening J" : .. ,. t . <, , i i , ,* 
' ^* Nbt I; «ir ; 'shd'came otit witb>t]iRiiBst of' net I itaippofiilt 
«nd most be somewhere in the fleet-; ihoiigfa I: daii^ «ay tbe 
log will' have it all, if ahb' has been' ^anyvrherentor us, 
•Jait^ly.' I 'am sorry we did not go into one<bf tho whleritt^ 
tpett^, ioiteadof this open roddstead, foi^^ve nq^sthftat baat 
«tipenty<«even hundred gallons short of what yr& ooght to 
^te^ by my caiciuilaticin ; ahd -theivwe; ^kaadt a '«idw.set> of 
light spars, pretty much all round; and the < lower hoid 
hasn't tts-mtiny barrcdtr of j>foVision in it^ by 'thi^tyH^dd, as' 
Icould wish'tosee.there«'^^ ' : . . •. . 

^ ** I leave these things to youy endrely^; Stowd; you will 
ttepori in time to keep ftie shifie^ielrt/' . ;. . ^ '\j 

" No fear of the Csesar, sir ;. for, between Mr. ©luff, tho 



* 

though r Aar^ say th|:r0;aiie men io the fleet wJio aanieUycHi 
m/^to aboqt .the .Dublin, or the Dorer, or the Ybrk. ' We 
Mrill drink id^Q queen » and allth^ royal family^if you please^ 

As usual, Blue water merely bowed, for his cdhi|)iinioi< 
re^miv^ »Pifmttet aequiescebce ija his^ toasts. Just at that 
raiQjnent,.tQq^(it wou^ bit?e.needed b general order, at least, 
to.ii^duce Wmvt0i4riiikj at>y of the &n^ily'of the: rei^uh^ 

*' Oakes must be well off, mid-chaxihel, by<- this • time^' 
C^|im:^Sto!ivel.r.. : . ;. i . - 

"I should think he. (»ight be, siri thoB^ 1 oto'i s^JD 
took; particular j^otfce q[ the 4ime he wiediM < I di^^e say it 's 
^JLi^, the .log. The PlantBgenel is a' fist dhip^iiiirv iiiA 
Captain. Gfeeniy understands shec/trim^ and whiit she cajRi 
iQ\t)n al\ taqks ;,. jaad, yet,;!. do 'thiiik Mx* M^jebtyilmioBe^ 
s)iip; ii^ ttiis :3^$t; that jca^i fitid a f^eiibbniaa quite i«9 .sooiu^ 
^fldi d^al vfith ^hiiUy whea founds quite as i1>ubhita tfa&.pur'«» 
pose.'', ,' . . .....,..•'. • . . ■ .'!< ■■ ;'■. -• mTs.-, •; -i* 

"Of course you mean the Caesar ;-r-^0ll,.I^'raTqttite' oil 
yf^r wa^r of thinkifig^ ithough Sir! .<3«rvoisei liiana^as nerer 
tp> b^ in. a slow ship* J iSuppose)yDu!knbwfStow«l, tbail{ 
I4i|9^0u|rud0 Verivilrliais but, aod tihat vire:sxutyi««xpect to. km 
o]f h©4«" sowiethtng bChiniiy to-nrwtrpow/' . . ' > * . - i . - '. 
; ^^Ife^i,^r«.therj$ii»/S9me.8uchi:cctoversati0n in^h^ sfai|),'I' 
know ; hut the t^aoUty df galley ^ndwa lis .toiigveRttntbi^ 
$fuad;fpm.^hat Ir^yB.r.atSefidmuoh tb'Wh^ti^ aaid*.)- Oliet)f 
^roi£?er9 brpngbt pffiA i^titnojUf^^-Ltie^teve^^thlat Jbbibte w 
soit of: 9, row. in jScotlajsd^ .iBy the way^ ^r, theuBKiia SiSiKt 
per?ittfnQfa^y..jtie«tenattt qb » bo«f djr i ahd as : he^ha8 ^jomsd* 
m3Cdr^f(i}ii^uj.QtdkiHfl !m at. a. doss > how io berth or t(> faco^ 
vision him. We can treat the gentleman hospitably! to-r 
uigMf: b«.^ ^A the) mojfning! J-ahftlt i)e obliged )to get him 

' " ypW Bl^aa Sir. Wycherly' WycJ^combe^ hfes^M cdmen 

into my mess, rather ihad give you any trouble." ' » ••! .1 

'Mjsball-ooiliiweiwwsne to aoeddle with ajay gentldraairi you 

mfiVpi^s^M ipvilgi ifito yiHlit.c%Kbin^f^J? icnswe/ed Stov^el^J 

yfiiikj *. sfiff : bftw#r if .*« !«j»y; pf afiotogy. ** lihat '»-^wliat J» 



•D<l'^TeB « wifo has no^ right to shake a 'broom in iu'* . ' 
•> .<^ Whieh/'is JL great! advantage to U6 sie&niett ; fork g$v%B 
us-ft bhadei lia retreat' to, when the outworks i»re pressed; 
You appear to take but little interest in this civil war; 
StoiweH'-'. ■ • ^' • 

■i*' Then it 's. ttue, is i£, sir t i didnH kiioiw btft it might turd 

ou^ to be galby«newB«v Pray whittifii 1^ ran^ptfd all abo«rt^ 

4luliiiiral Bloewat^r p &ry>I n^et* could get thtft^tory*l«dd6d 

' properly, so as to set up the rigging, and have the spat^ well 

illayed ia its place,": »• 

" It is merely a war to decide w^ho shall be kin^of ^Bfljgw 
&nd.| tsolifaing elsey I do assure yon^ sir.'* ' • \ 

-' «< Tbey'jpe atn uneasy set asborey sir, if the truth mUs^ be 
Mdl of them !. We Ve got^ne king,' already ; and* on what 
principle doev toy man: wish for more? Now^ there wa^ 
' Captain Blt^eiy, frdih the Elizabeth, on board Of me tbia^ 
aAnraooA ; ai|d we talked the mattev oVer a Htde, %nd bbtit 
ef qs coiutlnded that they got these thiaigs u^ mu^h^ as a 
matter of profit among the army contractors, and the deiilera 
ill wai4ik«ist6res."- ; ' 

. filaewotec Ksteiied wkh intense iflliMiebt, fo^ hei^ #ttii 
prdof bow completely > two of hi^^cikptaijii^, at leastv wbutd be 
at ha; own. cn^mcmind, aoA how little they Mrotild'i)e Hit^ely; 
for a time, at least, to' dispute any of his orders. He thbnght 
df dUlf: Reginaldy .and *of ih^ rapture with whidh he would 
kavB :ieomed' this trait of nautical ohaifcieter. ' <^ - 

I ^« There axe peopib who'«et ttieir heartii ^ the result, BdC- 
"vith^taindiiug;" ^caTCrle^ly(x!»bMf«ed the reiir^admirel'; "«nNl 
some wlie ste their 'foitdnes mattfed* or, prditkdied^ by Ch« 
^ucoe^s or idown&il of thepariieBk They thikik ile VervifliU 
ie^opt on tome erredd- connected Svtth thi^< rising in the 
iiorth.*^ 1' •"■' " . \ y 

a <^'WelU I do«?t aee whktiiJkelhaB got to dd with the mktieft' 
at all; for, Ir don't suppose that KingXo«ii(9<i^%tKih'aiM 
av 'to exfbect to be king of • England ts weH's^ kin^ of 
France!" »:• ' : rui • 'r-, .-'f ■ •'■' *••-. 

\ *♦' The dignity wtonld be tod much for 4m& piii¥Mdf shotild^rs 
td beat; ' As well m^ tone* admiral wisk td e^mmand 'ttlt> 
the^diwisibils ofhis-QWA 4iet^ thpughlftey we#e^gl^l^«tgiie^ 
asunder.'* 



t ^.Q«i^ei}(^|«iQ,t«n:> i^f^^ oj^ iphat. 19. uaor^ to Ihe.pi^r-, 
p|»$^ ^r, oflv^sbip ftp, kefjp ,t\ifo cqjtaii^,,. !We 'U drink tq, 
cUs^ipUpe, if. you, >^ j^ *i<^tli^ti9P, sir. , ' J^js the. «9ut of; 
ordei; apd <|ui^ asfhore iqt afloat,* For ,|Byq?i3irt, I want jap\ 
c^\^ualr^t (leUeve-. th^ 'ft-^ie cant word they uae, on suck^ 
occa 9ii » #c^ -r ^ biijt I.,wf(oCjnf> oQ-^q^l^.^ tlie pa^a^t aod I ant 
unwilling jl^: jba^^, on^.m t)^ ^ouse at Crreenwich;! thopgb^ 
Mrs. '^towel ^hioka diffen^ptjy, , - He;re^'s ipay , sKfp ; she 'a in 
b^r .pliice in Jbe 4^0^91 itV irvy business to see she is fit foj: 
ao^ «er.Yi<Biiiiil)!l^t|ir.^nat^Glass two;d^k^riCa^ undertc^e^aiici 
that duty I endeavour to perform;, t^^d i Ei;iake no dou-^t it 
i9r »H jlii^. better pfnribr|fn«d:j?^qause tbere/s ^pp wife o^ qo." 
djual. ftb^i^rd herjs* WMre .the, ship is |to,{ga, an^ y^hat^ 
slie.is.^ ^,)i^fi^. <)thieir .rnatteirs,, whi^- Intake, frptp. getjer^t, 
orders^ Sj^M q«fewi„or si|5«fiais, • Let., ^h^ip. act up to tliis' 
pnQotfil^ . ip '.London,, and we ^bouldi . hcdr .no^ mdre qf .dis- 
turbances, north or south.'* * .? . ^ 

•r^.CfertoioJjf, .Stowrit yo^jr doctrii^e. ^wo^l^ inajke ^ quiet 
nation, as well as a quiet ship. Thof^ you .do me the justice 
t(MJiifMc Ah^re. is »q coH?q\ial N* fmy. cocMjfiands t", „ > ' ./ ' 

. u«> Th^- t^(s«e ia Aojt, ,8ir-*H9,n4 iM^e ihe jhojapwr to. dj^iok 
your rhonllliTf-riilflt tl;|^re,,i8 .not. Wbqfi we^:^^^ jfi ik^, 
G(^\fp90 togftthftr, I had the.adyai^tfgej ^nd I mMst say ll^at; 
lJm^rMi9k,yfHm&^v^ V^d^r me.wji^ ever did hi?, dutv 
«Mi9ilcb9«rfi4iy4 .iSiaipe tt«it d^y iwe^'ye shifted places; eni 
for ted, aiifl^ei Height s^y* and I.^^i^J^yo^r to pay yo,u, ii^ 
your own coin. There is no man whose orders I c|Uey iQpra 
wiiHof^y ®f ^Am? to my.owi3i ^adva^t/ftge; always excepting 
ttiose^ Admiral Oftkf^rWbqtiiKii9g^c<^B9(Mn(^-in"C^)^^ ^Y^S'' 
lays u^ ftltyidth his anchor. .,iiW^ft,,*™f^^ 'ip^y^^ 9^^ pe«^s.to 
blmwgiWbjitlbo^ wa. i^^iji, «iaiflffiii^r .witlio«t.n;idtinyip^^ 
ft^thl^CJailairte/flfs/^ood a.b9»t,,on:i9r oif a vfind, asL.tbe 
Plantsig^iKAti the. b^st d%y ^ .Jaryy, eyenr ^^w.^i . 
ai*^a'be«eiP'noirp^^WQfi<Jp«bjjqf ti^at., Yp^ haye.f^n.thsf 
Airta^ldf a,4a^*^oaai^Qr,rl„fald,:St9iwd4 obey orders, befpr^ 
all other tMj|gi^:i l«aj»..Qtufiou^ tpkn^w ^^ QP^Wtaia§|^ 
g^ii^aibfr^tfiinfiia^M »tp. tiis;cla4^;^whic^ tJ|?e/Ef^*^er 
has set up to the throne?" ". .;/-.. i . i '' 

./"Baift lsll^o^:^n roy.jwwt/sirrji tbough I fency few-of 
(k«rti):!g«^MlhepsHl^lvf* WJr«peatj;wxietyjn the ncwUej^ 
When the wind is fair we can run off large, and when It la 



V^".'n vdoticrst^r uiitfer Qtife^'Arin^i afta>he ^s a StiArt,. 
I^feUeVej C ^^*^^j| Ihavc ^rrted uhatt* tHe Oermin family- evei^ 
B\tici] and tb bfe uatrfs^nV Wilb ytJ«i' A<lrtirtil BPa6**^litef,' I se^ 
Hnt Me dMfcretice'ih ffi^ WatyVi!ief>«vv»v! 6^'t♦)«• r^tiofld. My 
rilAXitn' U t*6 obey di'cMips, add tttea^rfttidW tUtt^-^ftiiiis-^itf 
m Qtt thete ttikt ^Vb." Aerrt'; ilT Aiiy Hhing' gdte& ^rtvhg.** • ^ ^ 

« Wb hia?^' 'inriiiy Sliiotcfhmeit Ih the fte^tV'Bio^l," oti-' 
served the rear-ad^ir«i!,'iti d tritisrti^ ihftWiep^'iikfe mi6 yho- 
rathi?r thought albud 'ftiah"ipcf1kk "*«SeVerftr6nr»gicaptato» 
a^e ftom ri6rfh 6f TW^fed;" "■ ! ' '^ - 'J * ' 

** Ay„ sir, btiels pref ty- ceffnih of hnfeelirig fferitfemen ft^rti- 
tjiat palrf of th^ ^island, in silnndst aU situaUons in Hfe/.' I- 
riev.er have urideVstbcJd'tTiit Scotland had much of a navy in 
anqieht times, dnd jjret tlie momeht t>id -Ehgfeftd ht^to pay 
for it, Hiejairds ki^ irtlfing ferioUgh to s^nd tltelr %hiWrferi to.' 



sea." 



" Neveilhele^g if rtiust "be, cfwnM that theyHiake giftftnt 
and usfeflil qfficeft^s; StoWel'>'' ' ' :• ' '^ ^ v. ,. . ■ • ^ 
^ " No doubt they tlo, arir,* Mt galliint md -tisfefbi tefefl'fclitii 
lidtib^tte 'any Wheite. , Yoti «n(*i dre: it«i old %.t^' tbo: ixyJe- 
i?6ycfed, Adfhirfif BltieWater; tb "jiuf atiy iHithTrf the hcftiott. 
that coiirage belongs to any particular ^Hr'^HheivG^A^'or 
ysefuliiess efther." I n6vef foti^ht ^ Fii^ttfehftitfri y^t* th«t' B 
thodght k Co-waV^'t afe^, in niy jHidgnfeiA, tlc^ ««f^ b«t^» 
iHen' enough in Ehglatld tb coihRidbd I^M h^r'iihip^,'i;Ad W 

fSghf 'th^m too?*. •''••• ' / •••.. " •; .;:.. •• ;: , .. -,.• i^ ; 

" IM this be ^6, Btow^,' ^ill ^' triUSl taKe^lfeflgs -iis 'tH^ 
come, Whttt"doyo!!i=tMrik'6ft!ie=b%h«^*»''!r/ m / ^ 

'''*^Dirty ettbugti bfeftfW toortiing.;^! shdUld thliifc; sSi'j «lOogh. 
it-'fs a'fittfe' out pf irul^, 'thtit ?< dbea rtot i**rfrf'W?th ^is wind^ 
aJrfeady- Tlje ne*t t?nti^'\»^'^rhe40j AtoiMi^Blii^t»4leiv I' 
inteud to anchoJt'W^iilh ja'sh6i^r'*6oji«^ofl5afcteUh*fl*whm^^ 
bfefen'doir/g fately; foi-'I Btepi'tb tf¥&»Vlhe#fe4tio.uiWia 
tjrettiUg'^b many yarii^ Itilhef'si^ihiji^^fJftoft^i/ '^beydetti 
in^=tiibT6^k;bringsti)!)'ali*iay«'6hforty-^ .■ V 

f Th'dt^'s a'slidTrt faWgie, I t^umtaia*jf(ir«1i8«>y tthip.. 
But here is a visjter." ' • v.,'i ^n! „t ;, . . • 

'Tlie sfe'rititlel bp^hed thfe caWchdoOrjtind LoitP 6«>fii^y, 
With his cap fastened tdhij^fi6ad:%y r]^d^jhliiiclk«cliiel} 



V 



,9mBM rUffiDO. A)QUil RiAI^B. ^M 

:«nd Ala f^eet-ifid witli \esp<)si|ii» tor.ij^ Jit^d^ <^nMed tile 
-'eklaOte-ri .» r ....... "..:!'. ' ' • ..'/••.'> 

: : / **^.WellvT s^d Bkewalefij >f|uuetly ;. ^' wha^ is Ika;rep6rt 

" The Dover is running down athwart our forefoot, ajad 

iii^axid^UaiS^rMil^istUi'ded |J»/1D^ <^ The York 

i9:ck>aB Qjiiiouir flfresoheii^beani^ ledging* j&.lb iisr station ;!]Dfait 

<i;can mate ovt^-tlofhioDg iidataad'of :ii%tbc>ugh liil^as.Dii-.the 

- jy«3rd.lii»nly{«iiiwitefei^V' .■;;= ■;.''■•': ."[• ' ,r- , 

'^Did you 'look ;weU on. the wea^isert-beanii aiod the&oe 
..fi»wdhit0 thip JwsioiKiH * . • . . .! * 

.. .[f^'ldid^ilr^ illaji^ lights ia^vlfiwibktertejnesrtjuilir mine 
must find it;"/ ... . ;' « i ■ . ; :»r 

. ;StcMir<iL^o6kBd:fn3mctaeto: tkA plte r^ as. thia. short x^oaver- 
i satioQ ^si ibfi^ ibuf ». as . 300b- «s ibese. liiaa a p^ae, h^ put 
-lua a.ivofdJarMDdf)Qfihe.ship^ '.:..• i ■■.,■ , . .[ 

.i" You'y^ btett up fcrwafd, toy k>r(} ?" he fsaid* - ■'■■'. u 
^slTos^ 1 ia\f€^ Ca^toiii • Stcrwol. • ■• ; •.- •. . . •< 'i •• jt *-• ^ 
• . : . .^ Aiui'.did ^il». ^hittk >'o£ seeiag./hi}^ .ti«S: heel of* tJisHsdop- 
gul-iantrtmaati jstood it,^iii.,'thia rsesi.?' > Bkrff teiloi m^ 't 4S' too 
loose to be fit for very heavy weather." .;• . .^ . -.r^".^ 

*fli*didfiM>i^;^r/ liWaa si^at fti^ ta look o»t;fdr -the-^ips 
1 ^ IliO' iciotmilf^pdeir^m^dhkf '9 dWiftmn^od :di4n!t. Ihink odT the 
hfi^l '^fJha tQ|i9g»yitajt^Bft«9l^ heipg tool loos^i' at .aU/V/- . i 

(iROtoy :iItnQ^iorje!\^l»; m. ym^9^ A-<Sji9iur4rBia6WAtQf^ Yf^ iMwer 

until iK# ifi^b^d'ithfiiihMl^J^g pUce; even} tUowgbi'it sh^Idibe 
<tl^.tri«ek'ii 'Th^ifit^lsllibe'iimfmerft) Ikootw w}»tj:A^hqp k iu^ 

.v/* fcteapt'tily bftrtds.te«4-«yB8.a^;w«irk^tQo^..Cfl[)t«in^tPwd ; 

bii&ilf>wlift.t4»l»Qld'On weUyifkBd tolookiout weUt" '- .•' :. ^ 
':ttfT'hjitfwillt|»w«ldo»^lh«i ^iUf lafeterjioki, li^ y^MO! ^ishi.to 

i»»lwyQi*fi*tf>ir'sail<a«.^ iBej^n;^ ^wn;sttb fi^if ; 

lj^BU4ft').aU liboU^ A^y<:am thda, w,heQ^,yiCf».ge^ it/Q^i:iUi 
/lidPQiml»*i#3!9K^urNfiit)i|ef!^s scm^ tvtii bci .«i9|ta»[| bIo 

become, it will be time.e<Miii|;k.t# ^J|iiqui{JipgiAfa9i|t <))^rQ»lt 
■0C'theik>et.''^}-^•^ t - /.>. '-ih ••:.'• -^ .• ••..-.'/ 

••,V*->¥ottifoirg«V.Cai>to*'^Sto¥wd-fT?'i.- . -.. r 

, ^^ 7bait ^ib^ IUr4 ^ffirey.f . Bhi^v^ so^kio^^ i4^ 

l^p0sMly'foi^4ieJu90^ tiiftt.'sfhf.jq|^»l«ttft.pffioolMd. qK), niofle 



910 *m»m nusc€K jovma vjubv. 

report, no one ebe has a right to complain. Dea»e- 3ir 

iWy^Mly Wyohecombe! to tf^e^^itiB im dedk, M^liare ^e'will 

<^ now go, Stovvel, and take a look at the weathdr ifov o«lr* 

.t «< With all my b^rt, Adoiiral Bluewator,.^ough[ i 'Li just 

''4riqk the Pirat Lord's health befoie<une'i|uir' tbis' exoeil«fit 

*>Kquor.. Th»ti^iQuegilerha^«tii^ jn %uh,'>ra «ptte of Us 

nobility, and by fetching him up, wilhr ffovnd tuvBS, ooc^* 

•skniall^^ i hope (bi make a nianicyf him*, yet.*^ !>• ' t.. ' ■ 

** If he do not grow into that chani^ter^ fxhysicalLymfid 

tiiior8llly;wkhin the< next few ydars^ siDy'-he wiU< be ithb' first 

person of his family who has ever failed of it^V . . - . 

- * As BhisWateri said*' tiifo^ M add tbe isaptkin' left ins ccibin, 

-mi^d a:scend6d 'te the quAk^ter-deok. = Herb St^^tiel^siibppeid- to 

.hold a consultation with his /irst Jfeut^i&adJil,' wfafk the «i- 

miral weiitfop the poo^-lodder, and joined Cornet..* The 

last- had nothing new to eonimuBiiEa<|s^'lind'ad lie vas'per- 

fohteol t<> go beloTRT, h» was desired toisendi Wycherl;f ap to 

thepdbpi' wkeni the youhg-^naoi would be expected: by ^e 

rear-admiral. . •• . ' ♦. > . ; • • ' 

> Sotn^ iittto time elapsed belore thib Vit^iiiMtil jsdiIM be 

■^(himdi nh i^ocmer wvs'lhis leifectedj^heiirerttr^^han be jailed 

B]uewa(idttJ''They^had »{privat^ leoovenimieii^of ftiUy kdr 

.a»''h<ary, puchig'the f«>o|iiHli^ whole time, aiod tb^n^ Cornet 

iiMKS stHf^rumoiKBd'bKik^ i^ish) ^ bis.4isaeci ^tatioiW >'The'4fiifliir 

.Immediately' o-eoeiTed an^ order to adqUaint Ca^in' Stdw^l 

the redr-iidmiral' desired thieit the -C^ar mt^tM hff hove- 

*4oy4iid to Tiiake^* sfgnd fbt tbQ Dniiid 85^ id come tindbr 

the flagpship's lee, and back her main-top-sail. No sooner 

'didlhkfWder reaoh^bs qnafte^-Asok' thaii ibe'^mtch'Meas 

sent to the IMraecisr&B^ the maiii<»5^ard ^was rounded rn; UtHil 

'tMfWtH&K, bifrMtil thaKil»««r sttll set >1«y'«^ain«t(hG^ mast. 

;TblB jjbbdoned the viray «f< tbe ^hu^ body^ iHntir vpd^ smd 

<#11' heavily in tber seai^ as they #a«h6d>ixnder her, 'scaa^seiy 

<lafgfe en«>ush to lifitb^bcmhen'it fm^sed upon tbebi. Jukt 

^«rthid Ind&nt, the ni|nal wli»DRAde'.'> i • / :> 

The sudden check to the movement of the Csbiar' brought 

the Dublin booming up'W^ihe ^rka^g,' A^hed' j^uttirig^her 

•fc^krt'Upi*h!«i B»ip«uiigfed' slowly paA «o leerirdWj re»e#nMing 

l^foek nB(Miiiiaiti:mo^lt|g>bf 'in the g^oom. 'Bhe wtui h^iM 
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aod directed to heave-to, also, as soon as far enough ahead. 
The Elizabeth followed, clearing the flag-ship by merely 
twenty fathoms, and receiving a similar oi-der. The Druid 
had been on the admiral's weather-quarter, but she now 
came gliding down, wilh the wind abeam, taking room to 
back her top-sail under the Csesar's lee-bow. By this time- 
a cutter was iS the water, rising six or eight feet up the 
black side of the ship, and sinking as low apparently be* 
neath her bottom, and then Wycherly reported himself aa- 
ready to proceed. 

"You will not forget, sir," said Bluewater, "any part. 
of my commission ; but inform the commander-in-chief of* 
the whole. It may be important that we understand each/ 
other fully. You will also hand him this letter which I 
have hastily written while the boat was getting ready." 

" I think I understand your wislies, sir ; — at leasts 1 hope- 
so ; — and I will endeavour to execute them." 

" God bless you. Sir Wycherly Wyc.hecombe," added 
Bluewater, wilh emotion. " We may never meet again ; 
we sailors carry uncertain lives ; and we may be said to 
carry them in Our hands." 

Wycherly took his les^ve of the admiral, and he ran 
down the poop-ladder to descend into the boat. Twice he 
paused on the quarter-deck, however, in the manner of one 
who felt disposed to return and ask some explanation;, but 
each time he moved on, decided to- proceed. , 

It needed all the agility of our young sailor to get safely 
into the boat. This done, the oars fell and the cutter wa^ 
driven swiftly away to leeward. In a few minutes, it shot 
beneath the lee of the frigate, and discharged its freigl^t. 
Wycherly coi>ld not have been three minutes on the deck 
of the Druid, ere her yards were braced upland her topr 
sail filled with a heavy flap. This c?iused her to draw 
fliowly ahead. Five minutes later, however, a white cloud 
was seen dimly fluttering over her hull,«nd the reefed main- 
sail was distended to the wind. The eflect was so instanta- 
neous th&t the frigate seemed to glide away from the flag-! 
i^hip, and in a q^iarter^pf an hour, under her three top-sails 
double- reefed, and h^r courses, she was a mile distant on' 
her weather-bow. Those who watched her movements 
without understanding them, observed that she lowered her. 

Vol. il. 6 
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light, and appeared to detach herself from the rest of the 
division. 

It was some time before the CsDsar's boat was enabled to 
pull up against the tide, wind, and sea. When this bard 
task was successfully accomplished, the ship filled, passed 
the Dublin and Elizabeth, and resumed her place in tlvs line. 

Bluewater paced the poop an hour longer, having dis- 
missed bis signal-officer and Ithe quarter»masters to their 
Jtammocks. Even Stowel had turned in, nor did Mr. Bluff 
deem it necessary to remain on deck any longer. At the 
eild of the hour, the rear-admiral bethought him of retiring 
too. Before he quitted the poop, however, he stood at the 
weather-ladder, holding on to the mizzen-ri^ing, and gazing 
al the scene. 

The wind had increased, as had the sea, but it was not 
yet ^ gale. The York had long before hauled up in her 
station, a cable's length ahead of the Caesar, and was stand- 
ing on, under the same canvass as the fiag-ship, looking 
stately and black. The Dover was just shooting into her 
berth, Under the standing sailing-orders, at the «ame dis* 
tance ahead of the York ; visible, but much less distinct and 
imposing. The sloop and the cutter were running along, under 
the lee of the heavy ships, a quarter of a mile distant, each 
vessel keeping her relative position, by close attention to 
her canvass. Further than this, nothing was in sight. The 
sea had that wild mixture of brightness and gloom, which 
belongs to the element when much agitated in a dark night, 
while the heavens were murky and threatening. 

Within the ship, all was still. Here and there a lantern 
threw its waVering light around, hot the shadows of the 
masts and 'guns, and othei* objects, rendered this relief to 
the night trifling. The lieutenant of the watcb paced' the 
weather side of the quarter-deck, sifcnt but attentive. Occa- 
sionally he hailed the look-outs, and admonished them to be 
vigilant, also, and at* each turn he glanced upward to see 
how the top-sail stood. Four or five old and thoughtful sea- 
men walked the waist and forecastle, but most of the watch 
Were stowed between the guns, or in the best places tftev 
Could find, under the lee of the bulwarks, catching cat s 
naps. This was an indulgence denied the young gentlemen, 
whom one was on the forecastle, leaning against th€ 
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BMuit,, dreaming of home, one in the waist, supporting the 
nettings, and one walking the lee-side of the quarter-deck, 
his eyes shut, his thoughts confused, and his footing uncer- 
tain. As Bluewater stepped on the quarter-deck-ladder, Jo 
descend to his own cabin, the youngster hit his foot against 
an eye-bolt, and fetched away plump up against his superioi;. 
Bluewater caught the lad in his arms, and saved him from 
a fall, setting him fairly on his feet before he let him go. 

'''Tis seven bells, Geoffrey," said the admiral, in an 
under tone. '^ Hold on for half an hour longer, and then 
go dream of your dear mother." 

Before the boy could recover himself to thi^nk his supa^ 
rior, the latter had disappeared. 



CHAPTJER V. 

** Yet notwithstanding^, being incensed, be *• flint; 
Ab hamoroos aa winter, and as sudden 
As. flaws congealed in the spring of day. 
His temper, therefore, must be well observed.*' 



# 



The reader will remember that the wind ^lad not become 
fresh when Sir Gervaise Oakes got into his barge, with thf 
intention of carrying his fleet to sea. A' retrospective glance 
at the state of the weather, will become necessary to the 
reader, therefore, in carrying his mind back to that precise 
period,. whither it has now become our duty to transport 
him in imagination. 

The vice-admiral governed a fleet on principles very dif- 
ferent from those of Bluewater. While the last left so much 
to the commanders of the different vessels, his fri^d looked 
into everything himself. The details of the service he knew 
were indispensable to success on a larger scale, and bis 
active mind descended into all these minutiae, to a degree 
sometimes, that annoyed his captains. On the whole, how- 
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ever, he was sufRciently observant of that formi^bte bamer 
to excessive familiarity, and that gfeat pron>oter of heart- 
burnings in a squadron, naval etiquette, to prevent anything 
like serious misunderstandings, and the best feefings pre- 
vailed between him and the several maOTates under his 
Herders. Perhaps the circumstance that he was a fighting 
admiral contributed to this internal tranquillity ; fbr, it has 
been often remarked, that armies and fleets will both tolerate 
more in leaders that give them plenty to do with the 
«nerny, than in commanders who leave them inactive and 
less exposed. The constant encounters with the foe would 
i»em to let out all the superfluous Quarrelsome tendencies. 
Nelson, to a certain extent, was an example of this influence 
in the English marine, Suffren* in that of France, and 
Preble, to a much greater degree than in either of the other 
'Cases, in our own. At all events, while most of his captains 
4sjensibly felt themselves less of commanders, while Sir Ger- 
vaise was on board or around their ships, than when he was 
in the cabin of the Plantagenet, the peace was rarely broken 
betM^A them, and he was generally beloved as well as 
obey^T Bluewater was a more invariable favourite, per-- 
haps, though scarcely as much respected ; and certainly 
not half as much feared. 

On the present occasion, the vice-admiral did not pull 
through the fleet, without discovering the peculiar propen- 
sity to which we have alluded. In passing one of the ships, 
he made a sign to his coxswain to cause the boat's crew to 
lay on their oars, when he hailed the vessel, and tYie follow- 
ing dialogue occurred. 

" Carnatic, ahoy I" cried the admiral. 

-J : . . . ^ : L.J . 

* Suffren, thouji^h 6ne of the best sea-captains France eVer possessed, 
was a man of extreme severity' and great roogfmess of manner. Stiir 
he must have been a man of family, as his title of BailU de Sufiren, 
was derived from his being a Knight of Malta. |t is a singular cir. 
camstance connected with the. dcuth of this distinguished officer, which 
occurred not long before the French revolution, that he disappeared in 
an extraordinary manner, and is hnried no one' knows where. It is 
■vpposed that he was killed by one of his own oflficera, 19 a rencmtrft 
in the streets of Paris, at night, and that the influence of the friends .of 
tiie victor was sufficiently great to suppress inquiry. The cause of the 
quarrel is attributed to harsh treatment on service. ' 



** Sir/* exclaimed the officer df the deck, jumping on a 
quarter-deck gun, and raising his hat. 

" Is Captain Parker on board, sir 7" 

" He is, Sir Gervaise ; will you tee him, sir 1" 

A nod of the head sufficed to bring the said Captain Parker 
on deck, and to the gangway, where he could converse with 
htA s«J>ejrior, without inconvenience to either. 

*' How do you doj Captain Parker ?" — a certain sign Sir 
Grervtiise meant to rap the other over the knuckles, else 
-would it have been Parker,—-^* How do you do, Captain 
Parker*? • I am sorry to see you have got your ship too 
much down by the heid, sir. She '11 steer off the wind, like 
a coU when he first feels the bridle ; now with his head oo 
one side, and now on the other. You know 1 like a 'com- 
pact line, and straight wakes, sir." * * 

" I am well aware of thut, Sir Gervaise," returned Parker, * 
a grey-headed, meek old man, who had fought his way up 
from the forecastle to his present honourable station, an4 
who, though brave as a lion before the enemy, had a particu- 
lar dread of all his commanders ; ** but we have been obliged 
to Use more water afl than we could wish, on account of the 
tiers. We shall coil away the cables anew, and come at 
some of the leaguers forward, ahd biing all right again, in 
a week, I hope, sir." 

" A week ? — the d-^-l, sir ; that will never do, when I 
^pect to see de Vervillin to-morrow. Fill all your empty 
casks afl with salt-water, immediately ; and if that wont do, 
shift some of your shot from forward. I know that craft of 
yours, well ; she is as tender as a fellow with corns, and the 
shoe musn't pinch anywhere." 

" Very well. Sir Gervaise ; the ship shall be brought in 
trhn, as soon as possible." 

" Ay, ay, sir, that is what I expect from every vessel, at 
aU times ; and more especially when we are ready to meet 
an enemy. And, I say, Parker" — making a sign to his 
bf jat*s crew to stop rowing again — " I say, Parker^ I know 
you love brawn; — f '11 send you some that Galley go tells 
me he has picked up, along-shore here, as soon as f get 
aboard. The iellow has been robbing all the hen-roosts in 
Devonshire, by his own account of the maltfer." 

Sir Gervaise waved his hand, Parker smilefd and bowed 
6* 
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bis thaoksy and the two p^ted with feelings of perfect kiod- 
ncss, notwithstanding the little skirmish with which th^ 
interview had commenced. 

" Mr. Williamson," said Captain Parker to his first lieu- 
tenant) on quitting the gangway, '' you hear what^the com- 
mander-in-chief says ; and he must be obeyed* I don^t 
think the CarnjUic would have sheered out of the iinei eves 
if she is a little by the head ; but have the empty casks 
filled, and bring her down six inches more by the stern." 

" Thfit 's a good fellow, that old Parker," said Sir Grer- 
yaise to his purser, whom he was carrying off good-naturedly 
to the ship, lest he might Lose his passage ; ^' and I wpnder 
bow he let his ship get her nose under water, in that /a^ion« 
I like to have him for a second astern ; for I feel sure he 'd 
follow if I stood into Cherbourg, bows onl Yes^ a good 
fellow is Parker ; and, Locker," — to his own man,, who was 
also in the boat ; — " mind you send him two of the best 
pieces of that brawn — hey ! — hey ! — hey I-r-what the d— I 
has Lord Morganic" — a descendant from royally, by the 
left-hand,—" been doing now I That ship is kept like a 
tailor\s lay-figure, just to stu^ jackets and gim-cracks oja 
her — Achilles, there !" 

A quarter-master ran to the edge of the poop, and then 
turning, he spoke to his captain, who wa^ walking the deck, 
and informed him th^t the commander-in-chief hailed the 
ship. The Elarl of Morganic, a young man of four-andr 
twenty, who had succeeded to the title a few years before by 
the death of an elder brother, — the usual process by which 
an old peer is brought into the British navy, the .work being 
too discouraging for those who have fortune before their 
eyes from the start, — now advanced to the quarter of the 
ship, bowed with respectful ease, and spoke with a self-pos- 
session that not one of the old commanders of the fleet would 
have dared to use. In general, this nobleman's intercourse 
with his superiors in naval rank, betrayed the consciousne^ 
pf his own superiority in civil rank ; but, Sir Gervaise being 
pf an old family, and quite, as rich as he was himself, Ihe 
vice-adrniral commanded more of his homage than was cuse 
tomary. His ship was full of " nobs," as they term it in 
the British navy, or thp sons and relatives of nobles ; aad 
j^was by no means an uncommon thing for her w^saea to 



hi^ve their jokes at tbo expense of even flag-officers, who 
.were believed to be. a little ignorant of the peculiar sensibili- 
ties that are rightly enough imagined U> characterize social 
station. 

«' Good-morning, Sif Gervaise," called put this nobla 
captain ; " I 'm glad to ^ee you looking so well, ailer oujr 
long cruise in the Bay; I intended to have the honour to 
Inquire afler your:j||ealth in person> this morning, but they 
toW me you slept "t of your ship. We shall have to hold 
a court on you, sir, if you fall much into.that habit !'' 

All within hearing smiled, even to the rough, old tars, 
who were astraddle of the yards ; and even Sir Gervaise'j^ 
lip curled a little, though he was not exactly in^a joking 
humour, . , 

" Coraq, copae, Morganic, do you let my habits alone, an^ 
look out for your own fore-top-mast. Why, in the name 
of seamanship, is that spar stayed forward in such ^ &shion, 
looking like a xebec's foremast ?" . , 

"t)o you dislike it, Sir Gervaise 1-; — Now to our fancies 
aboard here, it gives the Achilles a knowing look, and w^ 
hope to set a fashion. By carrying the h^ad-sails well for* 
ward, we help the ship round in a sea, you know, sir." 

" Indeed, I know no such thing, my lord. What you gain 
after being taken aback, you lose in coming to the wind. 
If I had a pair of scales suitable to suph a purpose, I would 
have all that hamper you have stayed away yonder over 
your bows, on the end of such a long lever, weighed, in 
order that you might learn what a beautiful contrivance 
youVe invented, among you, to make a ship pitch in a head 

sea. Why, d e, if I think you 'd lie-to, at all, with so 

much stuff aloft, to knock you off to leeward. Come up, 
everything, forward ; come up everything, my lord, aiid 
bring the mast as near perpendicular as possible. It 's a 
hard matter, I find, to make one of your .new-fashioned 
captains keep things in their places**' 

" Well, now. Sir Gervaise, I think the Achillas makes as 
gopd an appearance as most of. the other ships ; a^d as to 
travelling or working, I do not know that she is either dull 
or clumsy I" • * , 

" She 's pretty well, Morga-nic, considering how many 
Bond-^treet^ideas you have got among you ; but she '11 nevef 
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do in a head sea, with that fore-top-triast threatening yoinr 
knight-heads. So get the mast np-and-down, again, as soon 
as convenient, and come and dine with tne, without further 
invitation, the first fine day we have at sea. I 'm going to 
send Parker some hi^awn ; but, 1 'II feed you on some of 
Galleygo's turtle-soup, made out ofpig's heads." 

" Thank 'ee,SirGervaise ; we 'il endeavour to straighteti 
the stick, since you will have it so ; th^^h, I confess I geft 
tired of seeing everything to-dav, just as we had it yester- 
day." 

** Yes — yes — that 's the way with most of them St. Janries 
cruisers," continued the vice-admiral, as he rowed away. 
* They want a fashionable tailor to rig a mafn-of-war, as 
they are rigged themselves. There 's my old friend anA 
neighbour, Lord Scupperton^— he 's taken a fancy to yacht- 
ing, lately, and when his new brig was put into the water. 
Lady Scuppcrton ttiade him send for an u^rfiolsterer from 
town to fit out the cabin ; and when the blackguard had sur- 
veyed the unfortunate craft, as if it were a country box, 
what does he db but give an opinion, that * this here edifice, 
my lord, in rny judgment, should be ftirnished in cottage 
style,' — the vagabond !" 

This story, which was not particularly original, for Sir 
Gervaise himself had told it at least a dozen times before, 
put the admiral in a good humour, and he found no more 
fault with his captains, until he reached the Plantagenet. 

" Daly," said theEarl of Morgan ic to his first lieutenant, 
ism experienced old Irishman of fifty, who still sung a good 
song and told a good story, and what was a little extraordi- 
nary for either of these accbmplishments, knew how to take 
good care of a ship ; — ^** Dsily, I suppose we must humour 
the old gentleman, or he '11 be quarantining me, and that I 
shouldn t particularly like on the eve of a general action j 
so we*ll-ea"se off forward, and "set up the strings aft, again. 
Hang me if I think he could find it oiit If we didn't, so long' 
as we kept dead in his ^Jt^ke !" 

"That wouldn't be a very 'safe de^it for Sir Jarvy, my; 
lord, for he 's a wonderful eye for a ro|)e ! Were it Admiral 
Blue, now, I 'd engage to cruise in his company for a week,' 
with my mizzen*mast stowed in the hold, and there should 
fce no bother altout the hovelty, «t all ; qirite flkely life 'd be 
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hailing us, and ask ^ what brig 's that I' Bat nooe of tbeae 
tricks wil] answer with tV>tiier» who misses the wMppiog off 
the ead of a gasket, as soon as any first lu^of us ail. And 
so I'll just go about the bu^ness ia earnest; get the cact 
penter up wkh hisphiinb-hob, and set <evefythiDg as straight 
up-and*down as the back of a grenadier." 

Lord Morganio iaugiied, as was usual with hkii' when bis 
lieuteoafit saw fit to be humoioas ; and^th^n his caprioe ia 
chaoging the staying of his masts, as. well as the .cfder 
which Gouateirmanded it, was forgotten. 

The arrival of Sir Grervatse on board his qwb ship was 
always an event in the- fleet, even. though his absence had 
lasted no longer nthan twenty-four hours. The efifeeti^was 
like that which' is produi^d on a team of high^mettled eattle^ 
when they feel that the. reins are in the hknds of an exped* 
enced and spirited coacthnaan. 

^^ Good-morning, Grreenly, good*morning to you. all» gen^ 
tlemeo," said the vice-admiral, bowing to the. quarter-deck 
in gross, in return for the ^ present-arms,' and rattling of 
drnms, and lowering of hats that greeted his arrival ; ''^a 
fine day, and it is likely we shall have a fc^h breeze; 
'Captain Greenly, your. apfit>sail-yard wants squaring by 
the lifts ; and, Bunting, make the.Thunderer^s signal to g^ 
her fo0e-yard in its place, as soon as possible. . She's hsA 
A down l<»)g enough to make a new one, instead of merelj 
fishing :it» . Are your boaitsall aboard^ Greenly 1" 

'' All but your own barge, Sir Gervaise, and thatk.hookcd 
on. • _ ...,(.. 

" In with it, sir ; then trip, and we '11 be. off. Monsieur 
de Vervillin has got some mischief ki- his head, gentlemen, 
and we roust go and take it out,.6f htm;" 

These orders Were promptly obeyed ; • but, as the maimer 
in which the Piantagenet passed out of the fleet,, and led the 
other ships to sea, has been already related, it is unnecessary 
to repeat it. There was the usual bustle, the c^tomary 
orderly concision, tb^ winding of calls, the creaking^. of 
blades^ and the swinging of yards, ere the vessels were in 
motion. As the breeze freshened, . sail was reduced, as 
already related, until, by the time the leacling ship was ten 
leg^gues at sea, all were under short canvass, and the ap- 
pearance jQf a windy, if^not a dirty nighty had set in. Of 
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course, afi mtgeas of cotnmunicatioii betwe^i l&e Piantttfeoet 
and the vestels stiU «t anchor, bad ceased, except bjr send- 
ing signals dow^ the line; but, to thoee Sir Gervaiae had 
no recouUBe, since be was eatiafied Bluewater uodjerstood bis 
plane, and be tlien entertained no mamter of dcmbi of liis 
friend's willingness .to aid them. 

Little heed was taken of anythiiKg astern, hj those on 
board the Plantagenet. ^ Bvery one saw, it is true, ihat ship 
IbUowed ship in due gacoessifni, as long as the moyeme&ts 
of those in-shore could be peic^ved at all ; bat the great 
intereBt <^entred on tbe horizon to the :soutbward and.east- 
«rard. In that quarter of the channel the French were ex« 
peeted to -appear, for the cause of this sudden depavturewas 
a secveit itom no one in.tbe fleet. A' dozen of the best look* 
oats in the ebip were kept a^lolt the whole afternoon, and 
Captain Greenly, himself, sat in the iarwardHccQS64FeeiB, 
with a glass, fyr xnom than an hour, just as the sun was 
netting, in order to sweep tbe bonzon. . Two otr three sail » 
were made, it is trtie, but tbey all proved to be Ectglish 
Coasters ; Guernsey or Jereeymen, steading for ports in ifae 
west of Ekigland, most probably laden with probihited aTti«> 
eles fnafin tbe country of the enemy. Whatever may be the 
4lislike c^ ain Bn^tshman for a Frenchman, be. has. no dis* 
iiice to the labour of jiis hands ; and ihere probably has -not 
been a period eince civilisation bae introduced the art of 
smuggling amctng its other arts, wtaien French brandies, audi 
laees, and eilks, were not exchanged a^ainet English to- 
bacco and guineas, and that in a contraband way, let it the 
in peace or let it bet In war. One of the charaderistics of 
Sir Cvewftise Oakes iwas to despise all pdtty meima of annoy* 
ance ; usually he diisdafined even to turn aside to chase a 
i^mnggler. Pisheirmen he never mplested at all ; and, on 
the whole, he carried on a Raarine warfare, ajcentury sincei, 
in a way that some of his succes^ns migbt have imitated to 
advantage in our own times. Like that high-spirited Irish^ 
inan, Caldwell,^ who conducted a blockade in the Chesa^ 
peafeeiy'at the commencement of the revolution, whh so much 
liberality, that his ienemies actually -sent him an invitation to 
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*The writer believes this noble-miqded jailor to have been the late 
Admiral Sir Benjamin Caldwell. It is scarcely liecessaiir to say that 
the invitation cocdd not be accepted, though ^mte sertouni^ given. 



a public dtimer, 8ir Gervaise knew bow to distiaguish be- 
tween the c^ombatast and the mmi-combataot, and heartily 
disdained all the money>^making parts of his profession, 
though large suma had fallen idto his- hands, in this way, 
€ts pure God-send^.' No jiotice was taken, therefore, .of 
anrythiDg tb^t hsid not a warlike look ; the noble old ship 
sta-flding steadily on towards the French coast, as the inasi 
tiff passes the ear, on his way to encounter another aaioiali 
of a mould and courage more worthy of his powers^ 

" Make nothing of 'em, hey I Greenly," said Sir Ger* 
▼aise, as the captain came down from his percb, in oonse* 
quenoe of the gathering obscurity of evening, foUowed by 
faaif-a-dozen lieutenants and midshipmen, wio had been 
aloft, as volunteers. " Well, we know they ceaaot yet be 
to the westward of as, and by standing on shall be certain 
of heading them' oflT, before tlus time six months. How bea]Li<» 
tifully all the ships behave, following each jother as accu«> 
tately as if Bluewater himself were abo«rd' each vessel to 
coon her !" 

•• Yes, sir, they do kee|^the line uncommonly well, con*- 
sidering that the tides run in streaks in the ohannd. I do 
think if we were to dropf a hanunock overboard, that the 
Oarnatic Would pick it up, although she must be. quite four 
feagues astern of os.'* 

" Let old Parker alone for that I I 'H warrant you, he is 
never out of the way. Were ii Lord Morganic, flow, in the 
Ac^hilles, I should 6>tpect him to be away off hepe on our 
weather-quarter, just to show us how his ship can eat as out 
of the wind when he tries; or away down yonder, under 
our lee, that we might understand how she falls o^, whea 
he dmH fry.** 

<* My lord is a gallant officer, and no bad seaman, for hts 
years, notwithstanding. Sir Gervaise,** oteerved Greenly, 
who generally took the part of the absent, whenever his 
strperior felt disposed to berate them. 

" I "deny neither, Greenly, most particularly the first. I 
know very well, were I to signal Morganic to ran intoBnest, 
he*d do rt ; but whethei* he would go ?n, ring«Mil-bdem or 
jib-boom first, I couldn't tell till I sa\V it. Now you are a 
youjigish man yourself^ Greenly—^* 
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« EJveiy day of eight-«nd-thirly , Sir Giervaise, and a few 
months to spare ; aiKl I care not if the ladies know it." 

" Poh I — They like, us old fellows, half the time, as well 
as they do the boys. But you are of an age not to feel 
time in your bones, and can see the folly of some of our 
old-fashioned notiotis, perhaps ; though you are not quite as 
likely to understand the iboleries that have come in, in your 
own day. Nothing is more absurd than to be experiment- 
ing on the settled principles of ships. They are machines. 
Greenly, and have their laws, just the same as the planets 
in the heavens. The idea comes from a iish, — head, run, 
and helm ; and all we have to do is to study the fishes ia 
order to get the sort of craft we want. If there is occasion 
for bulk, take the whale, and you get a round bottom, full 
fore-body, and a clean run. When you want speed, models 
are plenty> — take the dolphin, for instance, — and there you 
find an entrance, like a wedge, a lean fore>-body, and a rua 
as clean as this sbip^s. d^ks. But som^ of our young cap- 
tains would spoil a dolphin's sailing, if they could breathe 
under water, so as to get at the poor devils. Look at their 
iancies I ThecFirst Lord shall give oae of his cousins a fri- 
gate, now,, that is moulded afler <}ature itself, as one might 
say; with. a bottom that would put a trout to shapae. Well, 
one of the first things the lad does, when he gets on board 
her, is to lengthen his gaff, perhaps, put a cloth or two in 
his mizzen, .and call it a spanker, settle away the peak till 
it stioks jout over bis taffraii like a sign-post, ana then away 
he goes upon a wind» with his helm hard-up, bragging what 
ft weatherly crafl. he, has, and how hard it is to make her 
«v«n look to leeward." 

*' I have known such sailors, I must confess, Sir Gervaise ; 
,but time cures them, of that' folly." . , 

.^' That is (o be hoped ; for what would a man think of a 
iish to.whiah nature had fitted a tail ath wart-ships, and which 
was obliged to carry a fin, like a lee-board, under iti? lee- 
jaw, to pi:*$vejit falling off dead before the wind.!" . . 
, Here Sir Gervaise laughed heartily at the picture of th^ 
awkward creatiife to which his own imagination had given 
birth; Greenly joining in the merriment, partly from the 
oddity of the conceit, and partly from the (Jocllity with which 
a commander-in-chief's jokes are usually received. The 



JMgag. ^ iflpmeotary kvjig^^tiop which haj^.fnQWi^ Sir 

sGr^rvaise tojsuci^ an e^pressioa of his. disgust at modem in- 
x^y^ion^t.was.appeased by thisiittle succe^; and, inviting 

•his Qa()^a\n 19 ^up wjth^iiim,^— a substitute for a dinQejr,-r-'bB 
led the way below in high good-humour, Galleygo having 

Just fm^ounced that the table was ready. . . 

The convives on this occasion were xperely the. «dmun|l 
himself, Gi:ei?nlyi and At wood. Thq fare ww sub|9|twitial, 
rather than sc^nti£i9,;(;bujt the service was,ric)i^ $ir Gei^ 

y^ise uniformly eating off of plate. ' In addition to G^eygo, ^ 

:i^ Ies$ . tbafi. i^ve, don^stics fittended to the vlrantf of th^ * 
party. As a ship of the PlaQta^enet's size was reasoi^ablj 

.a^ead^r.Ql all times, a ^lepfwindejccep^d^ wh^ d)^.iasips 
and candles were lighted, aJid. tj^a group, was arrangeii, ^i4i^ 
Ixy 3the admixture of jrich . furniture witl^. fjrowx^g artillery 
an^ the pther appliances of war> the great c^hii^.of.the.PjliMf- 

:tageriet was not witlK»ut.a cert£^j|i .«uir of rude magnifiQe|K^ 
Sir Gerva^se kept po less than three servants in liyery, as 
a part of his personal establishment,' tolerating Qalleygp^ 
and one or two n;iore of the ^i^me stan^ |ks a nomage d\|e 
to Neptune. . ^ \ 

The situation not being novel to either of the party, nach 

- the day's worH having beett seyerq, the fiftet tw^t;^ minutes: 
wera pretty ptudifrtialy devoted te the duty^^of ** restoration^" 
as it is termed by the great masters of the Sciefil^.Qf\|hefc 

jl9Ue» By the end of that tiitie, hoWeven;flie,^ass, b^n to 

circulate, though naoder^tely, ^nd with it toogjub^toldos^n^ 

♦*yowr health,: Captain Gneeulyrr-Atweod^I^ remember 

you,".said the v«5e,adHtt]fal> nodding hi$ head femaiarly ta 

his two gtjestfl, on. the eveef tossing off a glass ,of sherry. 

^* These l^nish wiinea go dir^tly to the h«art, aiod I>anly 

, wonder wiiy a people who^ can mnke them, don't make bettcjr 

. i ^^in fte days of €oloi»bus, the 9|>a»iard9 had spmet)|ing 
to boast of in that way, too, Sir Gervaise," Atwood rf- 

.: " Ay^hu4.lhat.was'a long time ago, andth^ ha?e g^t 
bravely over it: I account for the ^ficiencies of both the 
■ French and Spanish marinea something in this wsQ^^ Greenly. 
Columbus, and the idiscovidry of America, broi^ht ships ^^ 
^lors into fashion. But a ship without aa oi&^r fit to 
Vol. II. 7 



wer, brought your yoiing nobles into thieit services j aod 
men were giVen reasels because their fathewwiw^ duto 
liiid counts, and hot because they ^kAew any tiring about 

" Is our ow|i service ehtirelyfiree ftoai this sort' off ^fevbttt- 

^hrt\ T* quietly demanded the captain.- - 

' ' f* Far from it, Greenly ; el^ WouM ftot Morgaiiic been 
Thade d'capfaiti at twenty, and oW Pisirkeri for instanoei one 
'Ohly at' fifty. Bat, somehow, dur classed slide into each 
'6the'r, in d way th^ ttieutralizds, in a gii^at deghee^ the eflect 

ofWfth. 'feitnot s6,'Atwo6dr^ ' ' . ' 

y- '^'S(Me 6f dtir classes, Sir Gervaiis©, manage to itft^ into 

'art the'beistplaccs*, if th6 truth mnst be 6aid.'' • 

' ' «;W^^l> tf»Wt k pivity boM«}r a ^S<5otchmttn P* rejdined the 

"Viceiadm?itil, ^ood-liuAoliifedly'. ** Ever since the accession 
tffihe hdtise of StuaW, Sve 'S^tebUilta britjge'aclposs'tho Tweed 
that'let^ -people pass Ih only one ditfectiOB. f make no 
*d6abt this Pi^etendeV'ii feon wi«-l)ribg dowtihatf Scotla*id at 

' h\h heels, to ffl aW' the berths they may fancy striiable to 
their merits. It's an easy way of paying bounty— pro- 

'Wises.*' • M': .,. • •• . . '..7...' ••''.•.. , ,^ 

- *ftTPhr$'^flkir' in the north, they tett'«iei «efertis a IWte 

' serfou*/* saitl Ofeettly, ^ I beHeve.ihls -is'^t. A«wood*s 

'<ipimon1"->- •••■■> ''' '•-••• ■♦'•■• 

. ff Ycfu Ml 'Ifertd it seritiud ewdugh, if Sir Gervai^'s notfeh 

.a]iout!the4)ouiity be frtre;" answered the iaymoiVable secrd- 

Mcy. *>«iSbotiais at small coahtry, but • it ^d-^l filled with 

-•hcai«^«perit»,' if tiM-e'b an openiftg'for'theifi to prove It." 

. / '.H >WelH weil^ this^ war bevwectt' ^igUnd stid Scotland is 

''.icrt'c^'^^oei ^iie'we^ have'>the>JPiiewch abd'Spcknia^d^ on 

otif hands. Most:eictvaoi^ditiat^ seeh^s h^tve we'. Aad ashore, 

yonder. Greenly, with an old Devonshire barohenwho 

uli^ped and>i^ off ibi^th^oth^r wtt^rld, While wo were^in his 

-libusi?.'*^' ' ' '■ ' •' ".''•. -•■". .-^ .'' ^ ^- I '■ ' • •■ ■•' 

" Magrath has told me something of it, sir ; and'h^ilflWs 

ikB ihfe Mt^iis miUug^h^n^ md if I ca<i<mkk^i^(hls gib- 
iitei^h, five minotesaftefT it WasJ^old t« ine.?V • ■/ 

\ **'FiIuisi¥ultiiis^ you mean ; nobody's 'baby-^^he' son 6^ 
' ]ti[Ob^y — !»atie you forgotten your Latin jiHan ?" 

w Faith, Si* Q^ttitfev I never had any to ftwrget. My 

i Ji .../ 
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kept^me- «ifl&ait from tbfe taiie^ l^mis jfiv«, tckw^iitD -the da|^ tsgx 

his'd€!alfh,'' iJ'fttifa' Wjte'llo'jbvto ./ 

in tlii^lhi#d*«hi^ff^c»fi him, iti the mtixm m ^Mhick ^e iftllv") 

alidad' «r'{ikm'^^d''#er«U loii^ b;ii»^-|i8 «vieI idid.aa ^Idsi^ 
brother. You were not promoted, then." ' . r. ; • •? 

to' bfe4tt' life iiw*i sfei^ ika,i ds^i'^' Bntsiimv^.GAeieaify^^ 
totietk^' Wil^ thteti^tiute £o y« jki^^s-rne^iii; i^ tartiiwo^ 
i^dettMgh'lo M^fifi^tnfaiiir h^w ttob^'fipiki i|^H^belnJv«d an Jte 
oocaaion. Well," — slily brushing hi9 eye with hii: baiicli^ 

dtl^'bdd^d JAii}^. I ii^ver.baflrbuti^Qiie abhdla^ amaog'M^m^ 
cm«fie«'iiM'kitiiiMlte«'i'*' -'J •> --'• .>-^^- --- '' r. ••''' , -r; =i 

JE«di^li|d^'toeikitieiyou/d^^^ Qiidtei»teild it* > X'd^K9e><3NV|i 
y6dt^it»!£iatiSiivito notkb^tlie Juronid Ibr «^'litlle>Latia^4^i«ii90gh 
t<!>%64hr6ifgh'Mtf2te,9iollaiiiftlliim,)forJAslM iWhdi^i^aii 
lbiri»i«iettB^^«©f««l3pf • ^ * •' i,.t:'-.:-(ij. i-=f' ,'■: • . i: ••> • j 

'« John Bluewater — httod^oiiieJiiokjav'Ikeiirto'tatHddr^l^ 
younger brother of the admiral. They sent him to sea, to 
keep him out of harm^s wa.y in some love a^ir ,* and you 
may remember that while he was with the admiral, or Cap* 
tain Bluewater, as he wa^-llww^-^-was one of the lieutenants. 
Although poor Jack was a soldier and in the guards, and -he 
was four or five years my senior, he took a fancy to me, 
and we became intimate^ He understood Latin, better than 
he did his own intereglst" ; ' : i' J / ; ' ' ) 

" In what did he fail ? — Bluewater was never very cpm- 
municativ&ito4i»AbQi])fi(ihait)blrotii!er«''''^>t(: hoIk:; 

" ThereWtfS AipfliFfet«K«nttw4agfe,^rid^««>w 
the usual dteRiWr ;;ltf l!ti6;r^ John fell 

in battle, as ybu know,ta{Od;.l&wMp)»^ |o^^ to the 

gravd) iilithui;^ month or two. 'T was a sad story all 
round, and I try to think of it us little as possible." 

^ Jk: ^oltate rafti^iage^"r(P(^aled Sir. GjBrvni^e, .aiaifly. 
" AieyoQ'qitife BUM io£ .that^ I d<xft thisk Biu^water ;]« 
awuJO'^of tbaA ^smamtkmsB ^l Btilmt^^l veym hktarA lam 



^* Nn oae <;aii know it betkf .thiin^ -m^iriC aa I helped to 
gl0 the lady off, And. was pnes^at. at tte: ceremony. . That 
much I know. Of Mjisue^ I shoulfd thimk. there wa^ npne ; 
though the colooel lived a year after the marriage. . How 
far the'' admiral is familiar with all these cir^iiastcknce^ 1 
cannotsay^ as one would not Uke to.iiltirodDce the pjiriica-r 
lax3 of a. private ixmrriagfi of^a deceased Dns^Uier* to hiscom^ 
manding officer." ,. . » * , 

< ^l am glad there was no issiue, <Jreenly--rparticular cir- 
ciiaistaacQsi ooaake me glad of that. But we will cbaoge the 
disooiirM^ sis .these fa^y disasljers make.otiia 9«dlaQcholy; 
and a* liaslaiidioly dinner is likd ingratiiude^ to Dim who 
bestows il/' ' ^ .,' .n; ; - '. *^- 

' The converaatiodi 4iow grew geoeraU and in 4^^ season, 
m icommon with the le^t^ it. ended. . AAet sitiAog thie Hsual 
time, the guests retired. Sir Gervaise theuiiweat on deck, 
tto^cpascedftlie'poop for an hai«ri lbokin|r aiixiQii$ly ahead, in 
fMstof-the FrenchsigoAk; and^ failing of <ittSQ0Vjsritig them, 
heiwaalain to seek h^ berthioutef sh^rfattgUQ^.-Befofehe 
dtd^his, lioweveor, 4the necessldry ordaes were, giyea. «; and that 
to call him, should anything out of the.tiiHa(iittoatffK}k«peuri 
wvts repeated no fess than j^r tnaes. 
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CHAPTER VI. - 

** KdL\ on, tboa dflq> snd d«ekl>Ia8 ocean^^-mll ! 

L:". .:.. > Ten Uiofi9a]|4!lieetBsii<eQp over theo iaviUi^; « 

: ; ^./', '■ . ^^ marks the ^arth with r,Qin — ^bis oontrol- 
iStops witl^'the shore j:— upon the wat*ry plain 
' • ' • ' ' Thd wrecks arc all thy deed.*' ' ' 

It was broad day •light, when Sir 'G*ewais6 Oako^ next 
oppelaned OH doek. As the scene then oifi»fed 'tqbis view, as 
well ft» the impciesiioB it made on hisunind^ Will suffieisi^y 
explain to the4«&der^«8tale'0f4fliunss6nie>six'h«afs later 
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•t)iaiiflife:inn(i^ d)8bBt iiid«ck£l iil] dtirapcbuat^WBiraferhbii^tD 
iJk^se fpc^bis birn 'hiipresmna. The wind 'how Mew; a l<cMd 
gidtfy^ongh :the:seidoin.ol' ther year i^eadered il less impiea- 
Btot 'toiiie feelings than nsoBualv^Kth wintry teoh})e9fcs. The 
air »ais '^veii bland^ andsftiU oharged with the ftioisture of 
the dcnm'; tittto^fit carhei^eepiiig'athwart-sheelsK^ foi^ 
mi&t a Ary^ JBt -moiti^Jts, whkth. thfeatenqd to oariry thfe 
ciitbtt fSMnviBllli 0f..ivai^ irfcile^ fronv tksir bed9,.in8pniy. 
£v«Bitfo&iiqjda(ti(rfbh*ds90kmid.ioribe teniied^in tlks mstfiusAs 
-of :tfae' ^r^t«st f!k6wer ofiithe wtads, actually >w^ling sad- 
fbdifyixsnlt^etrtwij^va^'piu^i^ into the element beneaili 
to -aeek vp'iotegstioa fcdm Ifae ma!(£di^ned;efrortst of that-toivsbiph 

.SfiMi (Sir;. Q0rviiis& aaiv . that his Isbipbt bote yip mM^ 

jigatnst tbeffibittiistfife.' ^Each vessel showed theJutmecsB- 

vfas^^.vizi^ei'liedsBA! ferfe-aaM ; a atna&.trwBgnlai^ipikcb asf 

ifltrongv )h<inrsy ']^th» dittad: between :the rend :of the liows|int 

. and 'liiei head of rtite &ffe-ito"p-n!iast!^^.ai similar 'sa^l ovferi (Ifae 

qiiatt^fdclok^ lbct«iaefi;ith0 'SBiiizM^ and liJiiii iiiaibtav-^^^& 

elaw'i»fefe4 ;n>^b>l^p-saii.>: oSeii^fireil -^Bolas / that ihfirhin^, 

^pakkfia^aniiy bM^hou^i iie/aheuld^.lKi^^QnapdlMitO'aps^- 

«titati<|iliDlc»«sBiifanciflid^ thal^of; tMsaillkat 

mentioned. As it was autiipponlhEDit ; iastxiiifiry ^ hOwmrer^ ih 

■afclB4fiig>'tlB»-^,i8ihd''tfitkebt>^ iitHi^.th0;4»>«itfand 

tof ?i»iiiiMn^>i7ir>«lDibkxMJ^^ tibsr tofer^faad >bb«ii fMay«d> 

te^y^ :iiari«KjNr bagaa;4of9{Ue?#itor^^ ibd aatnvaasxoiAd 

h^ .nd\miirsMA>vA:i&>^iSn9t af-Tifalc.MtoitberaieciiwJiiNnft 

WDuld.tie BA;eftoa]!}ir'to,aMld'jAlQft» ^Htt^faad/tlacid^vtoietit 

tA m d mi ytomM^mfj iu^rtuiteiitigfai daddcui: ^itPlaninM- 

'aobiagiflft:ileirly:aU "^the M9(iieF iTaaselsriikniifixrfpredisei^ 4ila 

-ntiie'Ssinyatseu •;''• -r-.^ ;». . ^ -' '•' : ! -.:■! i''.p 

. '^I\h0(^hipil^Qf 1te m^-admtnU'stdiiviaiod:JBadnobs^iA tiie 

m^ldii hfpimb^. to cBSi.txidi^^ givnofe boftbieiiqfiiifctipg' tbb «l- 

.ahpn^e^ rwiatik bBdodin»itlKL'lthM» to idoltae wtlbifl ^1^> iJumil 

fiiiimgididtdnbeiin'thd mM of^l^ #aaAhef% meHaifeias la 

.a»t)«i<a^^^' TMs }cariniiiakid:^sidib6i^n>cifeeM'bT^^^ "^^s 
astern carrying 'iail thmAf lQi>^:^floitifbe ^kadfeg ▼as^ekt liid 

;,lKte)i)QMliby<lred«x;itt@^.4ha^^ 
was the Plantagenet.in the van, dt«1.4fo«i'Gai7niii6e^)'A6i\i|b3, 

named; aowohanflas having bi«ll vwtei iaiitte uifhfc In 
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order to bring the ships of tlie diynioflL iato their ifi^fatmg* 

gtations, m a line ahead, the vroe-admirai leading. Tio 

superiority of the Plantagenet was a lit^ apparent, notwitb- 

•standing; the Carnatic alonO) and that only- by means of the 

most careful -watching, being abie to keep literally in the 

comniactderiin-obief ^s wake ; all' the other vessels gncdually 

Ixit ahnost • imperceptibly setting to leeward of: it 'These 

.several circumstanees stvuok Sir Gervaise^ the aonent his 

fbot toudied the- poop, where he* found Greenly keeping aa 

'toxious look-out on theiftate/of the weather and tbeeondi* 

ition of his own ship; leaning. at the same time, against the 

. spaafiker-boom to steady Jiimself in ^the gusts of thegi^. 

The vice-admiral braced his own wfellxkah and camfmet 

ihoaoey.by spreddrag his legs, and then he turned hishdnd- 

-some but weather-beaten face towards the libe, soannii^ 

Kach ship in sncdcssioR^ as* sftie -lay over to the wind$ and 

canoe' wallowing on, shoving aside vast mounds :of water 

•with her bows, her -masta describing i^Ort«arcs in the aoTy 

;a]id her hull roiling to wtndwardj and theto 'lundblng, as^ if 

boxing' her way ihiough the^oceloi. €kdleygo, who- iieiver 

•i^arded' hhnself as a steward . in a gito of '.wind, mtm -die 

enly other person on the^ poop, wMth^he wentidt^lsasuie 

''by awwt of hi)preBtmptibl9 right;' ' *• / 

v^W^l done, 'old Plti^evT cried Sk. Garvaise^'hettrCUy, 

hs ^sooii as his efe had taienin'the lesaiifig'peciiiiilritieB lof 

itteeviewv'* ** You see; Ofeenly, ite i^as everybedybiit Tj4d 

tPbris^to loewardyand she woidd havis' faikb4hbfe,!!oo, tat 

ihB iwould' cavry everj^ stidk he! has, out of^tfaii Carnatic, 

• father lh«n not' keep fab^ierth;' Lode at llfoste#>Mbr^Mn^; 

he has his maiiEi ooiiTse ck>se*i^fed oii;jthe'i^hiIk8,:to loflr 

into his station, and I '11 warrant you will get: a good sax 

r^moBChs^ wear outof thht shipin^ iMs oaie gakrjfboeie^ing 

'9mr knees, and jerkte^ her spara^ Hke so many mdiipdiakidiBs ; 

"emd aH for love of the' aew^ fashion of ri^fing an fingUsh 

<tw»4scker Hhe an Algerix^ xebec ! WeU, let him. ^ Ms 

' way op to windward, BOndi^reet fiidikMi, i^he likeir thO'ftn. 

i What has become of the Chiosy Ghwefaly 1" - i e . 

'^ ^^ Here she is, si]r,jqmte a leagueion oar leeibbw^ knkiilg 

o«it,;a^co9difig to ord^ik.?' n . /. .: - ■' 

^ Ay, lihait is hei? woribfvari stie^U do 
'I do^StiseetbaBrfwr KW: :^sii\ '.« «o^ . >.i-. ©rr'-r 
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t ^ She 'n d^a4 iJiea^ sir," aiiswered Qieenly,. sooilii^; 
<* A«r orders beki^ i^her B30]?e difficult of executioa. H^ 
atatioa wpui4 be off yondeir to windwardt half a league aheajd 
of us; but it's no m^y nmtter to get into that position. Sir 
G^ryaise, wh?n the. Plantajgen^t is really in earaest." 

Sir Gervai^i^ laughed, ac^d ruhbed his haJ(i^9« and then.b^ 
turned to look for the Active, ihe only other ve^el of his 
4^isH>m Thia little iOuUer waa dancing over the sea^i half 
ihe time under w^Vt nptwith^ilianding,: uo^ the head Qf 
her mainsail, broad ' oSy . on < the . admiral's : :<^ea^her-beam ; 
^nJIng, no (iHlffioulty in ;majntaiaiug her. sta^on these,, in the 
absence of all toprhamper, and ^Eiltooured by th^ lowness q£ 
her hulL .Ailei; this fbe glanced^pward at ,the sails and 
spars of the Plantag^et, ^ivhich he st;iudied closely ^ : 

i '^ No signs of d^ VerviUiu, hey, Greeply I'' the admiral 
asked, when his survey of the whole. fl^ had. ended. "I 
WHS iji h&pGs we n^ght see something of ^ist,.wh^:thf^ light 
lieturned this morning," ., ,, 

^, *'P^baps it is quite as, well as, it is* Sir>Ge?vai9e," le. 
turned the captain. " We could do little besides look at 
efush other, in this 0^1% ^ad tbeO) Adti^iraj Silu^watc^r ought 
to join befor«i 1 sbottW li}w> even to dp,</li»<-'- , . ; 
V "Thiftkyoy so, Masti^ G»eeBiy l-^r-There you ar^fmist 
taken, then ; for I 'd lie by him, wjete I alotije in this sh^ 
Ihftt I Height l^nQw^ wh^te im was jk> be i4^nd;;asi$eon as the 
ip^^ather woijild permit us to having something^ say <^ him*^' 
,'. These words w^iq soarcdly utt^^wd« when ^jtyalook-Oii^ j|9 
the forward cross-trees, shouted at the top of his "Voie^ 
^.;s«il-ho I" .At the next' in,fit#Ol Ihe Chloe ^red a guii, the 
•vepprtof which was jtist heairdamid tk^yroaring of the ga}e^ 
though the smokp was dis%e!tly seen/ Hoating. abote tfa^ 
mists of the ocean ; and she set a signal at her naked fpiBZ^H** 
Ji!Op«gQ.lla«t'«m|ist-he^. . , , 

<< Run billow, young geatieman^" aaid the tic^*adt9i^li 
sdvfuocing to the Weak^of; th^ '^po(^ and{S{)e»kiQgi4Q ik/mid« 
^hipmtirv Od the qMftrter-deek r ^^^ and d^sice Mr. Bunting to 
make hi«t appearar¥5e^ The Chloe signals tts— tdl hiui vM 
to<iook foritns kj^eef^cklest." < 

, A. ceAtfuijyeincfe, the last injUnclion> though still so much 
in use on ship-bo«rd, ni»a& fcr moir^ lit^ai.thaa it 'isilg^dayi 
nearly all classes of men possessing the articles in question, 
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Uk^ttgh not' itt^AalWjr Wenring Chete^ 'tvheh' at ^.' The 
tnldshhptnan dove below, hawevei^i tt^ soon as the wo'sdd 
Were out -of his superior's mouth} and, in a very few mi* 
hutes, Biwiling appeared, having actually stopj>ed on the 
main-dec^k ladder to assume his coat, llest hd Wiighf too tin- 
tie rfenhoniously i-nvadfe the sadred pfecineits of 'the quarter- 
^ck; intfis-shirt-sleeves.r' • " . ' ' '* 

• w^l'here it is, Buying,'? said Sif G6tvais0; handlhg fhe 
Heut^fnant the gfe^is; ** two huhdt^d and'tWeQty^seven— * A 
lai^ sail ahead,' if I refifiemberrigli*.'* ' * 

»*'No, S*r GerVaistej > saiU ahea^;' riie liUttifefer'of thferii 
to foHow. ' Hoist the Hftj%eringffag,quarter-rtiastfeT.^ 
'•"'» So much ^the bettenJ So much tWd better, Botitiiigl 
The number to; follow?— WeW,toe^W MOwth^ liamb^, 
!el it be greater -or smaller- -Gortt^V'sirrah, b^r a hand up. 
with your answering flag.*' " ■■-■■. 

''' Th«i^aiWMil s^^al that' the 'memge was tmd^rdtbod W«f6 
now run up between the masts, and instadtfy hauled dt»wi) 
again, the fia^s 'seen iii th^ Ghio6^<)escQtiding at the ^ame 
hiortierit. « ■ • •: 

^« Now for- the Bumbor of the saCla, a^adj" said Siir G^f- 
vaise^ as he. Greenly, and Burttingi e^h te)V^ll<^ !^ K^ciss at 
thift- frigate, 6b boaird^fcich the heStt'aigiial was moriienlarily 
fjjepected. »* Eleven, hjr Geciffee!" i > * . 
' "No, S«r-Gdr**i«e,^*^€ixdainte(i Oreenlyr" i *2^now h^i 
than thAt;- Red abov<e, and blue !jebeath, with (he di^sth!^ 
guiidhing penAant beneMi^ make ;/lmff«im, in our books, 
now-r •• ' -^ •• * ■• '. . 

»* Well; sir, if they aa^e/er«yi wti *H go nearer and aaft of 
what iBort of Mff tlv^y a^e ^d^ (Bhcfw ybut an^w^Htif^ 
flag, Bahti^gv that^wte may know what^lse the Chlbe hlii^l6 
t«l4^aa,"-'- • ■ •■•-.•.{>:• • .••;-• .-. 

This was done, the frigate hauling d^wri her l^gnals M 
haato^ and «howin^ « "new #^ as ait>oii Us t^ossiblei ' 
-5 M What|«>w,Boitet^?-*-Whdt how*, G<4ettlyr deWiand^ 
(^rServaise, a sea having stmek thfe iSftnii^! of > th<s* dhip>'aiid 
tfevown sb mtieh spray imo hib face astOJiredtloe hitri to «ha 
necessity of using his pocket- hsmdkeMyc^ atvhd Very^fbdi 
iif»at he' was a'DxioiiS' to b-e Kooking thyough^ hfe'Tglkss. 
<*^What'doy«ihkk»^f'«lat^ gentieMenl** - ' «i 
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; -** I make mait the uwMke^t».he9Sli;\'iBimm!^Gam 

^' * Strange sailsr, enemt€«,' " read Bunting from -the book* 
*> Shaw Uie answer^ quarter^master^"- t 

«« Welazdly wastel a signal far ihat^ Gseealy, ainoe. 
there oan rkmnb fdeadiy foroe^ hemawny ; a»d fouflteen sal}, 
qn th» obast, alwajs means mischief. What-says thp CUoa 
next:?'?' r . ^ . . 

<* < StraDgQ'isaiJs an the : lafbdard taek^ headii^ aa fQ)<4 

lows,' " ".>•,; ; ; 

^*By George^ dressing: our course l-^^We, #halL a0m see 
1iie;tn from ^eck. Do the ships ai^tem notice Ihe aigpftl^?^ 
. ** Every one of them^ Sir Gervaiae,;" answered- the «ap# 
tain ; '^ the Thuaderer has just lowered her ans}veriiig.&ig^ 
and the Active is repeatiiig^i. I liave jMivar seen q^artac* 
masters so nrmfale 1'^ . r. 

^ ^* So much the better ^^rr* so onucb the hettarrr^dowa ixi 
comes; stand by ifor another." 

- AAer the necessary pauae, tli^: soighal to denote, the point 
of the compass was shown from the Chloe. 

- ^ Headi&g bow^ Bdnting?" the viee«adaairal iaagerly in- 
quired. ♦^ Heading how<j air 1?' 

*^ North*we8ti*aod*by-'ncirth," orjas BtiptiagpraBcxmced it^ 
*^ nor*west-and-by-noathe, I believe 8ir,-r-no> I am misfakeiiy 
Sir Gtenrtuse j it is nor-nor-west." 

" Jammed up like ourselves, hard on a wind F GChis gale 
comse directly in fibm the 'bioad Atlaatic, and one party m 
ofossing over to the north and the other to the south shorai 
We^ntfs^.meet,' unless one of us run away->-hey hGseeidy V^ 

^' True enough, Sir Gervaise ; thougll . fbuitaan sail is 
raib6T 'an awkward odds for sevra/' 

<^You forgat the Driver and Active, sir; we^f^e mas; 
nia^ hearty, 8i;ibstantial Britisli cruisers." 

*^ To wit s six ships of the liae, one frigate, a doap^and a 
isttlMr,'^ laying heavy emphasis oo the two last dasses of 

vessels. 

-' ^^Wlittt does lhe€hloe' say now, Buntiagf That we 'je 
enough for the French, altbough they are two to one?" - 

**-Not exactly that, I believe, Sir Gervaise. * Five more 
aait, ali«lid.* They ittcrca^e'filist, sir." 
^Ayy a* thai d^, they may iadead gcow tea strong &r 



«^^* flfifer^cifed Bb^yeivtfii^ Mthfmiimi cootudw of mami^ ; 
*< nineteen to nine are rath^ touryi dddsi* I'AlRi^hHie -li4<f 
Bluewstto hey« t" '• >• ' • 

** That is what I was abdutto 0U§gept, Sir GlsrrAi&pe," 6ly-' 

eP'tfa* Fkisnobifi^'a.ie'pwMbly'^fHgBltt'and Q«rv€^ w« 
Alight d5 beCier. Aiftnirkl iBkiewater canoot be &r ffom os ;• 
somewhere down here, towards north-east — or nor-Dor^eosU 
fly*wmri(i|^'Voubd/i thiok'nrv sbfuHd nate^iiflr division in 
the course of a couple of hours." ! 

^ miMitf and leave ^o Monsieur de Venriliin the »dvahti^ 
oF sNirearing he frightened us away I No-r-not^-Grreealy^ 
wp wiH first ffUB Inat inrly and manlblly, and that,* too, 
witMn nuch of shot ; and Ihita it will be time, enough to go 
roQUdiand look aftov our fritods." 

'* Will not that be putting the French exactly: between our. 
Uio •divisionsy Sir Gervaise, and give hirt >the advantage -of 
dividing our force. If he stand far., on a nor-nor-west 
<UM]]«fe,.r tliiulc*he«lviU miGkllMy:gei betweeaK8<and Admiral 
Bluewater." . -. 

'•M And> mhkt wil he gain by that, Qiemty ?<^Whd(, ^c- 
cording to your notions of iliattisrsy aod things^ will. be-<f lie 
gveat ad»avtafe«f Mving^an Ei^lkh iieBt on eadh side of 

** Not much, certainly, Sir-Gervaise,- ' answered Grefekilyi^ 
iaughing-; '^.LftheseflBelswiere«tallaqua!l to hb<»WA.' But 
as tiUay will bb'muck iahfidr to. bini, the €bmte taiayknaimga 
toisiisewibh one divtston, #hile the otiier is so far off as |q 
be tinaUei td assist ; and one lioiif of a ihot iii:e may diapove 
«f ibe- victaryj*'' ;•"*•. :•'.•.. 

"All this is apparedtienoughf G«rbenily» and yet I o(AiJ4 
hmUy braok detti^gtliQ elMoay gdtldatMcat; SoiOfig'as 
it blows as it does bo«%< tbeiia wilt luH be kauob %btiogi 
add: th«nB>baii be no /harm ini takii:^ a n^x^ look: at Mn^ de 
Verviiiia^ * in half an !hour> at : aa houc at m(^ \ i^^jgf^ 
get a mght of him from off deck, even with this slow head^ 
«uiyof ^ two &ets. /Let tkem lie^ve |he k^> and ascer- 
tain how faat ^we go^ sir." 

>' Bheuld we engage the French in such we^t^er. Sir G^r- 
vaise," answered Grefeniy,.aflftrgivai^ tbft.jCirder.juKt rmm; 
tidnook; •' it «tovUl j^Mg/ntrng jtbmn tbf y^Ky J9Arcmtf|;9 Ihey 



'iJkif. ' They HSUally fi¥^ At thfe spairdi ^lid ©b^^shot Would 
* »<te ' more miscfcieis ^vith ■ iuch a stt^in twi* the^ mAstS} thfei 

■*^ Th&t will dOiGr6et)ly^—t*iat^in do," «aid' t^e'Vi6e4Ml- 
'^ip|t)« imf)atiemty; ";if I didn't'so weH know 7<Hi,*fttld 

4i|tdnH se«ftiyou"so o^''^tigaged,rish^d> think yoo^we^ 
afraid of these nineteen sail. You \sii^ l^c|u<pey kmg eodti^ 

''^Co pendev me prudfen«, a6'd'W^41 say lao tno^J' '■' ' *' 

u Kfete Si'p Gervafee' tarirtjdQnhts* heeJ^ and bej^ii to pafe 

■ <lie poop, fo^ he was sligklj^ vexed, tiiough^iiot anger^. 
Sucre iStttedklogne^ often occUfr^d- bet W6^^ arid his 

oa^ita^ the tatter' iknowmg' that hi^ oomniknder's gpeltteat 

•professional' Ming' W«iS^e*oess -of daiing, whifehe IMt ''thdt 
hi» owii ffep[tiiatii(>hr*va^ toOw^li^st^btSh^'tb be afraid ft> 
iincoIsatG priidett<5e: - PJext^ to^thfeihiiribltt df therfilig; aflfd 
his own perhaps, G^reetiiy Mi ^ei grMtest interest' in that 
of Sir Gervaise'O^fce^-, uhde^'urhdrn hfe had isertfed" a&'mld* 
Bbipmkn, lieutenant^ and captain; and -this hi& su^eribr 
knew, a circumstance that would bav& ex6u^ed ftir gr^t^r 
liberties. . Aftev dovin^' swiftly to aiid fro several tiines/the 
vice-admiral began to cool, and^ then- he fiMfgot th*|^ 5>i6Bs&fBlg 
eb«lltti6n of' quick feeiihgs. Greenty^on tife^ otb^r liand, 
satisfied thiit th^ jUM miad of tbd-oonitnaiider-in-^hief would 
not fail to appreciate facts &hat had Wj^n so plainly pres^B^Ced 
tioit^^as eorilent <)o change the subject; ' They^ooiii versed 

-together, in a most friendly manner. Sir Gknr$i^'bdng e>¥eii 
unuaually frftAk airtd coimimiiui^tivi^ in drdi^re tO' pfo^e Kb 
was not displeased, the matter in discussion being- tltf^kalte 
of4he ship and tbfe '^iftiisdon'orthe cc<eir. 'i-. i : • ' \ 

♦^ You ar^ «lwiiys ready for battle, Or^rfiy,'*''tlie 'Vkj^r- 
adftiirai' si»id,'mfii1kigly, in conclusion; ^f. wh^ll' 'HiKev^ is 4 
aecessity ',' abd^aiway^jttst a»>^eady't6r poilit< o^ tb^ ikifsfi- 
pediency of engaging, where y<3i»J iktsey nMfciiig is to l>e 
g)ahR!d<fty1ft ^fWa'^qiiM ndti h«v^>*iw tan a#ay flbtti a 
iBhado W, However ; ' or a -sii^l | aikk that ii^ ^uch th^ sktAt 
thing : so we will stand on, until we make the Frenj^hniefi 

•fiSrly iffomioiMedc, whett^tt Witt'- be tim^'eootigh «o^6ter- 
hune iwhat shall icotne next," • '^ • /i- i • , '•« 
-' "Sail-ho'-l" filiout^ one-^thfe look^utb iVoni- al^fV,a'cry 
that immediately drew all eyes towards the Tb{i}se^-tO|^ 
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TH wind blew t«DO fresh to rqudar o(M:^vera&tion, ev^ by 
i iD^aivi oT.a trui»pet, easy, and the maQ was ordef^ donin 
to give an account of what he had seen. Of cpurse he first 
.touched phe pooprdeck;, wh^re he was met by the admiral 
!juid captain, the officer of the watch^ to whom he properly 
• belonged,, giving hioi up to the ej^aminatioa of his two supe- 
riors, wiiUiout a grimaoe, 

" Where-away is the sail ypu've seen, sir?" demanded 
Sir Gefvaiss ^. little sharply, for he suspected it was no 
moce than one of the $hips ahead, already signalled. ^' Down 
yonder to the southward and eastward---hey I sirrah f** 

**No, Sir Jarvy,!' answered the toprmao, bitciuxig. his 

trowsers with one hand, .and smoothing th^.hair. on his ibre- 

.be^d with- the other; ^' but, out heiie, to ^;iK)r'ard add 

: west'ai!^, on qur weath^r-qnarter. It 's none o' them French 

chaps as is with the County of Fairvillian," — fpr so all the 

«0oinaK>n men of the fleet believed th^r gq^la^t enemy to be 

xigbtly named,-—" but is a square-rigged crafl by herself, 

jammed up on a wind, pretty much like all on us." 

" That alters the matter^ Greenly I How do you know 
she 4s square-rigged, my m^n 3" 

"Why, Sir Jaryy, your honour, phe's under her fore 
iand main4aw<«ails, close-repfed, with a bit of the )anaiiisail 
'«^, as well as I can make it out, sir.^. 

"The devil. she is! It must be some fellow in a ^reat 
jburry, toioarry that canvass in thia. blow ! Can it.be possi- 
ble, Greenly, :that the lading vessel of Bluewater is heaving 
4nsigbt?". , -,. . 

" I rather think .not, Sir Geryais^; it would be too fhr to 
. windward ^ any of his ^wo-deckers, Ji imay turn out to 
^ a look-out ship of the French, got round. on the other 
laok to keep her station, and. carrying, sail hard, because 
•fihedislikeftolir appearaoee." . .1 

.' "In that' case she must claw well to wj]^d ward 4d [escape 
iia I Whajt 's your name^ my lad^Tom Davisy if I 'nk not 
imisti^ken?' 

. **Kov Sir Jarvy, it 'st J^jpk Brown ; whi^ is^ much the 
same, your honour. We 's no Ways partic'Jclt* about names." 
7 " Weill Jftokv does it blow l^d aloft? 80 as.togive you 
JMay trouble in holding on ?" • .,. : 

" Nothing to speak o*, Sijt Jarvy* AW eiiut$iag«L winter 
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and spring in the Bay of Biscay, I looks on this as no more 
nor a puff. Half a hand will keep a fellow in his berth, 
aloft." 

"Galleygo — take Jack Brown below to my ca^, and 
give him a fresh nip in his jigger — he '11 hold on all the 
better for it." 

This was Sir Gervaise's mode of atoning for the error 
in doing the man injustice, by supposing he was mistaken 
about the new sail, and Jack Brown went aloft devoted to 
the commander-in-chief. It costs the great and powerful so ' 
little to become popular, that one is sometimes surprised to 
find that any are otherwise; but, when we remember that 
it is also their duty to be just, astonishment ceases ; justice 
being precisely the quality to which a large portion of the 
human race are most a Verse. 

Half an hour passed, and no further reports were received 
from aloft. In a few minutes, however, the Warspite sig- 
nalled the admiral, to report the stranger on her weather- . 
quarter, and, not long after, .the Active did the same. Still 
neither told his character ; and the course being substantially 
the same, the unknown ship approached but slowly, not* . 
withstanding the unusuaf quantity of sail siie had set. At 
the end of the period mentioned, the vessels in the soutn* . 
eastern board began to be visible from the deck. The ocean • 
was so white with foam, that it was not easy to distinguish 
a ship, under short canvass, at any^great distance; but, by 
the aid of glasses, both Sir Gervaise and Greenly satisfied 
themselves that the number of the enemy, at the southward 
anK>unted to just twenty ; one. more, having hove in sight, . 
and been signalled by the Chloe, since her first report. 
Several of these vessels, however, were sma4l ; and, the, 
vice-admiral, eider a long and anxious survey, lowered his 
glass and turned to his captain in order to compare opinions* 

",Well, Greenly," he asked, "what do you make of. 
them, now ? — According to my reckoning, there are thirteen. . 
of the line, two frigates, four corvettes, and a lugger; 0lf,-i 
iwenty sail in all." 

" There can be no doubt of the twenty sail, Sir G^vaise, . 
though the vessels astern are still too distant to sp^ak of.{ 
their size. I rather think it will turn out /ourteen of. the- 
line and only Ihree firigates." 

Vol. II. 8 
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" That is rather too much for us, certainly, without Blue* 
water. His five ships, now, and thi% westerly position, 
would make a cheering prospect for us. We might stick by 
Mr. deJI^rvillin until it moderated, and then pay our re- 
spects to him. What do you say to that, Greenly?" 

" That it is of no great moment. Sir Gervaise, so long as 

the othQr division is not with us. But yonder are signals 

flj^ng on board the Active, the Warspite, and the Blenheim." 

• " Ay, they Ve something to tell us of the chap astern and 

to windward. Come, Bunting, give us the news." 

"'Stranger in^the northwest shows the Druid's nunn- 
ber;'" the signal-officer read mechanically from the book. 

" The deuce he does I Then Blue water cannot be far oiT. 
Let Dick alone for keeping in his proper place ; he has an 
instinct for a line of battle, and I never knew him fail to be 
in the very spot I could wish to have him, looking as much 
at liome, as if his ships had all been built there ! The 
Druid's number ! The Caesar and the rcst of them are in a 
line ahead, further north, heading up well to windward even 
of our own wake* This puts the Comte fairly under our 
.lee.'? 

But Greenly Was far from bein§ of a temperament as 
sanguine as that of the vice-admiral's. He did not like the 
circumstance of the Druid's being alone visible, and she, 
too, under what in so heavy a gale, might be deemed a press 
of canvass. There was' no apparent reason for the divi- 
sion's carrying sail so hard, while the frigate would be 
obliged tO' do* it, did she wish to overtake vessels like the 
Plantagenet and her consorts. He suggested, therefore, the 
probability that the ship was alone, and that Iter object might 
be to speak them. 

"There is something in what you say, Greenly," an- 
swered Sir Gervaise, after a minute's reflection ; " and we 
most look into it. If Denham doesn't give us anything new 
fj^om the Count to change our plans, it may be well to learn 
wlmt the Druid is after." 

Denham was the commander of the Chloe, which ship, 
a neat six-and-thirty, was pitching into the heavy seas that 
now came rolling in heavily from the broad Atlantic, the 
water streaming from her hawse-holes, as she rose from 
each plunge, like the spouts of a whale. This vessel, it 
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has been stated, was fully a league ahead and to leeward of 
the Plantagenet) and consequently so much nearer to the 
French, who were approaching from that precise quarter of 
the ocean, in a long single line, like that of the English ; a 
little relievjsd, however, by the look-out vessels, all of which, 
in their case, were sailing along on the weather^beam of 
their friends* The distance was still so great, as to render 
glasses necessary in getting any very accurate notions of the 
force and the point of sailing of Monsieur de Yervillin'^ 
f\eety the ships astern being yet so remote as to require long 
practice to speak with any certainty of their characters. In 
nothing, notwithstanding, was the superior practical seaman- 
ship of the Bnglish more apparent, than in the manner in 
"which these. respective lines were formed. That of Sir Ger- 
vaise Oakes was compact, each ship being as near ajs might 
be a cabie's-length distant from her seconds ahead and 
astern. This was a point on which the vice-admiral prided 
himself; and by compelling his captains rigidly to respect 
their line of sailing, aild by keeping the same ships and 
officers, as much as possible, Hinder his orders, each captain 
of the fleet had got to know his own vessel's rate of speed, 
and all the other qualities that were necessary to maintain 
her precise position. All the ships being weatherly, though 
some, in a slight degree, were more^ so than others, it was 
easy to keep the line in weather like the present, the wind 
cot blowing sufficiently hard to render a few cloths more or 
less of canvass of any very great moment. If there was 
a vessel sensibly out of her place, in the entire line, it was 
the Achilles ; Lord Morganic not having had time to get all 
his forward -spars as far afl as they should have been ; a 
circumstance that had knocked him off a little more than 
had happened to the other vessels. Nevertheless, had an 
air-line been drawn, at this moment, from the mizzen-top of 
the Plantagenet to that of the Warspite, it would have been 
found to pass through the spars of quite half the intermediate 
vessels,^nd no one of them ail would have been a pistol-shot 
out of the way. As there were six intervals between the 
vessels, and each interval as near as could be guessed i^- 
was a cabie's-length, the extent of the whole line a Httlfe 
exceeded three-quarters of a mile. 
On the ottier handy the French, tl^ough they preserved a 
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very respectable degree of order, were much less ootnpad, 
and by no means as methodical in their manner of sailing. 
Some of their ships Were a quai^r of a miier to leieward of 
the line, -and the intervals were irregular and iii^bserred. 
These circtnnslances arqse from several causes, neither of 
'which proceeded from any fault in the commander-in^hief, 
wko was both an experienced seaman and a skilful tactician. 
But his captains were new to each e/ther, and some of them 
were recently appointed to their ships ; it being just as much 
a matter of course that a seaman should ascertain the quali* 
ties of his vessel, by familiarity, as that a man should learn 
the character of his wife, in the intimacy of wedlock. 

At the precise moment of which we are now writing, the 
Clvloe might have been about a league from the leading 
vessel 9f the enemy, and her position toHeeward of her own 
fieet threatened to bring her, half an hour later, within 
arange of the Frenchmen's guns. This fact was apparent to 
all in the squadron ; still the frigate stood on, having been 
|>laced in that station, and the whole being under the imme- 
diate supervision of the commander-in-chief. • 

" Den ham will have a warm berth of it, sir, should he 
stand on much longer," said Greenly, when ten mtnut^ 
more had passed, durihg which the ships had gradually 
ddrawfl nearer. 

" I was hoping he might gel between the most weatherly 
French frigate and her Ikie," answered Sir Gervaise ; *< when 
I think, by edging rapidly away, we could take her elive^ 
with the Plantagenet." 

** In which case we might as well clear for action ; such 
a niancBuvre being certain to bring on a general engage* 
mefit." 

" No— no— I 'm not quite mad enough for that, Master 
Telemachus ; but, we can wait a little longer for the chances. 
How many flags can you make out among the enemy. 
Bunting ?" 

" I see but two, Sit Gervaise ; one at the fore, ^ind the 
other at the mizzen^ like our own. I can make out, now, 
only twelve ships of the line, too ; neither of which is a 
Ihree-decker." 

" So much for rumour; as flagrant a liar as ever wagged 
a twgue I Twelve ships on two decks, and eight frigates. 



sloops, and luggers. There can be no great- mistake in 
this.** 

" I think not. Sir Gervaise ; their commander-in<*chief is 
m the fourth ship from the head of the line. His flag is just 
discernible^ by means of our best glass. Ay, there goes a 
signal, this instant, up at the end of his gaff!" ^ 

" If one could only read French now, Greenly,*' said the 
vice-ad miral> smiling ; *' we might get into some of Mr. de 
Verviliin's secrets. Perhaps it's an order to go to quarters 
or to dear ; look out sharp,^Bunting, for any signs of such 
a movement. What do you make of it ?" 

♦* It 's to the frigates, Sir Gervaise ; all of which answer, 
while the other vessels do not*" 

" We want no French to read that signal, sir," put in 
Grewily ; " the frigates themselves telling us what it means. 
Monsieur de Vervillin has no idea of letting the Plantagenet 
take anything he has, aZioe." 

This was true enough. Just as the captain spoke, the 
object of the order was made sufficiently apparent, by all 
the light vessels to windward of the French fleet, bearing up 
together, until they brought the wind abafl their beam#, 
when away they glided to leeward, like floating objects that 
have suddenly struck a swifl current. Before this change 
in their course, these frigates and corvettes bad been Strug- 
ghng along, the seas meeting them on their weather- bows, 
at the rate of about two knots, or rather less ; whereas, theif 
speed was now quadrupled, and in a few" minutes, the whole 
of them had sailed through the different intervals in their 
main line, and^had formed as before, nearly htilf a league to 
leeward of it. Here, in the event of an action, their principert 
duties would have been to succour crippled ships that might 
be forced out of their allotted stations during the comtet. 
All this Sir Gervaise viewed with disgust. He had hoped 
his enemy might have presumed on the state of the elements, 
and suffered his light vessels to maintain their original posi*> 
tions. • 

" It would be a great triumph to us, Greenly," he said, 
**if Denham could pass w^ithout shifting his berth. There 
would be something manJy and seamanlike in an inferior 
fleet's j)assing a superwr, in such a style." 

*' YeS) sir, though' it mght cost us a fine frigate. Tb6 
8* 
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count oaki have do diflkuUy ia fighting his weather main- 
deck guns, and a discharge from two or three of his leading 
vessels might cut away some sfMir that Denham Would miss 
sadly* ju^ at such a moment." 

Sir' Gervaise placed bis hands behind his back, paced the 
deck a minute, and then said decidedly — 
^ *' Bunting, make the Chloe's signal to ware — tacking in 
this sea, and under that short canvass, is out of the questicMi.'* 

Bunting had antidpat^ed this order, and had even ventured 
clandestinely to direct the qijacter-masters to bend on the 
necessary flags; and Sir Gervaise had scarcely got the words 
out of his mouth, before the signal was abroad. The Chioe 
was equally.on the alert ; for she too each moment ex pectied 
the command, and ere her answering flag was seen, her 
helm was up, the mizzen-staysail down, and her head falling 
oW rapidly towards the enemy. This movement seemed to 
be expected all round — and it certainly had been delayed to 
the very last moment — for the leading French ship fell off 
three or four points, and as the frigate w&s exactly end-on 
ta her, let fly the contents of all the guns on her forecastle, 
as well as of those on her main-deck, as far aft as they could 
be brought ta bear. One of the top-aail-sheets of the frigate- 
was shot away by this rapid and unexpected fire, and some 
little damage was done to the standing rigging ; but, luckily, 
none of Immediate moment. Captain Denham was active^ 
and the instant he found his topsail flapping, he ordered it 
clewed up, and the mainsail loosed. The latter was set, 
close-reefed, as the ship came to the wind on the larboard 
taok, and by the time everything was braced up and hauled 
ofl, on that tack, the maia-top-sail was ready to be sheeted 
home, anew. During the few minutes that these evolutions 
required, Sir Gervaise kept his eye riveted on the vessel ; 
and when he saw her fairly round, and . trimmed by the 
wind, affain, with the mainsail dragging her ahead, to pwu 
Ihe truth, he felt mentally relieved. 

• ^" Not a minute too soon, Sir Gervaise," observed the 
cautious Greenly, smiling. " I should not be surprised if 
Denham hears more from that fellow at the head of the 
French line. His weather chase-guns are exactly in a range 
with the frigate, and the two upper ones might be worked, 
well enough," 
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« I think not, Greenly. The fbrecaiBitle gun, possibly ; 
scarcely anything below it,P 

Sir Gervaise proved to be partly Tight and partly wrong. 
The Frenchman did attempt a fire with his main-deck gun ; 
but, at the first. plunge of the ship, a sea slapped up' against 
her weather-bow, and tsent a column of water through the 
port, that drove half its crew into the lee-scuppers. In the 
midst of this water-spout, the gun tftxploded, the loggerhead 
having, been applied an instant before, giving a sort of chaotic 
wildness to the scene in»board. This satisfied the party 
below ; though that on the forecastle fai^ better. The last 
fired their gun Several times^ and always without success. 
This failuri3 proceiBdedfrom a cautethat is seldom sufficiently 
estimated by nautk^ai gunners; the shot having swierved 
from the line of sights by the 1^>rceof the wind against which 
it flew, two or three hundred feet, by thd thne it had gone 
the mile that lay between the vessels. Sir Gervaise anxiously 
watched the effect of the fire^ and perceiving that M the shot 
fell to leeward of the Chloe, he was no longisr uneasy about 
that vessel, and he began to turn hm attenfbs to other and 
more impiurtant concerns. 

As we are now approaching a moment when it is neces* 
sary that the reader, should receive some tolerably distinct 
impressions of the relative positions of the two ^itire Aeeft, 
we shall dose the present chapter, here ; i^s^rving thb 
duty of explatiatioli Sot the oommeBoemeift ofii tiew doe: 
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»** AU were glad. 



And lauf bed, and ehputed, at she darted on. 
And plunged amid the foam, and tossed it higb« 
Over the deck, us when* a strong, curbed steed 
Flings the froth fftm him in his eager race.** 

** pEacivAL* 

Tus long twilight of a high latitude had now ended, and 
the suQ, though ooncealed behind clouds, had risen. The 
additional light contributed to lessen the gloomy look of the 
ocean, though the fury of the winds and waves still lent to 
it a dark and menacing aspect. To windward^^here were 
no signs of an abatementof the gale, while the heavens con« 
tinued to abstain from letting down their floods, on the 
raging waters beneath. By this time, the fleet was materi* 
ally to the southward of Cape la Hogue, though far to the 
westward, where the channel received the winds and waves 
from the whole rake of the Atlantic, and the seas were set* 
ting in, in the long, regular swells of the ocean, a little dis- 
turbed by the influence of the tides. Ships as heavy as the 
two-deckers moved along with groaning eibrts, their bulk' 
heads and timbers '' complaining," to use the language of 
the-«ea, as the hu§e masses, loaded with their iron artillery^ 
rose and sunk on the coming and receding bUlbws. But 
their movements were stately and full of majesty ; whereas, 
the cutter, sloop, and even the frigates, seemed to be tossed 
like foam, very much at the mercy of the elements. The 
Chloe wa^ passing the admiral, on the opposite tack, quite a 
mile to leeward, and yet, as she mounted to the summit of 
a wave, her cut- water was often visible nearly to the keel. 
These are the trials of a vessel's strength ; for, were a ship 
always water-borne equally on all her lines, there would not 
be the necessity which now exists to make her the well-knit 
mass of wood and iron she is. 

The progress of the two fleets was very much the same, 
both squadrons struggling along through the billows, at the 
rate of about a marine league in the hour. As no lofty sail 
was carried,^and the vessels were first made in the haze of a 



cIondi^'moTiiing, the ships had not lyaooBA^ tliiible to %tt<^ 
other uotil nearer 'ihati common; and^ bythe time'fttithich 
we h«ve no*y arrbed in our tale, the l^adiiig Tesi&eb wer^ se^ 
parated by a space that did not exceed two mil^s, eslimattiig 
the distance only on their Tespefctive lines of saiting ; thoagk 
there wottW be about the same space between them when 
abreast, the English being so much to wiadward of their eiiu 
emies. Any one in the ieast &tntlkt with liadtical ni«moeU^ 
vres will understand thirt these circuriristan^cfs "wo^ld bring 
the van of lie f^irenchand the redr of their foes mtstc^ neafrer 
togeflier in passing, both fleets being clbise'-hauied. '^ 

Sir <5€fef vaise 'Oakes, as a matter of bourse, watch^ ^Ihfe 
progress of the two imes'with cl<^e and-itftdligeiit aff&6ti0i]>^ 
Mons^ de VerviHin did the same from the -poop OFf le Foot 
droyant, a noble ei^ty^gun ship in which his flag of ^6t^ 
amiral was flying, as it might be, in deflnilce. 6y tte 
side of tbeformisr stood Grfeenly, Bunting, and- Bo ry, the 
Plantaigeniet's firs* Heiitenant? 'by the side '6f the latter liik 
c^ipha^ine de vaissean, a n^an as 'little like the caricatur€is bi* 
such ofi}cer9,as a hostile ieeling has laid 'befbre Ihe read^^ 
of En^sh tiierature, as Washington was like f he' man h^l^ 
up to odium' in -^e Loiidon journals, at- the 'C6ihfrfencieitrefnft 
of. the ^T^eat Atnerican wa^. M. de VervifUn hinfb^lf was 
a man of respectable birth, of a scienti'fio education, and of 
great ifanniiarity witlh ships, so ikr as ^a kiMwledge oif their 
general powers and principles was ponc^^rned ; biit here htit 
professidniA excellence ceased, all that infinrty of detail 
Ivrhich bomposejs the distinctive merit o£ the practical -seamaii 
bethg, in a :great degtiee, unknown to him, rendering it ne- 
cessary -for him to think in moments of ettiei^wcy ; pelfiodb 
when the really prime mariner seems more to'a<5t by a Sort 
of %7k0tinct than by any very intelligible process of mtioci- 
natioo. With his fleet drawn out b^ore him, bow^ve*', and 
with no unusual demands 'on his resources, this 'gaftlant ofll- 
cer was aii exceedingly formidable foe to contend with ik 
flquadix>n. 

Sir Geryaise Oakes lost all his constiti^tional And feVerisrli 
impatience while the fleets drew nigher arid nighfer. "As \h 
not unusual with brave men,^who are naturally excitable^ 
as the crisis approached he grew caliper, and obtained -a. 
more perfect command over himself; seeing all things in 
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fheir true colours,, an^ feeling more and more equal to con* 
trol them. He continued to walk the poop, but it was with a 
slower step; and, thoogh his hands were still closed b^ind 
his back, the fingers were passive, while his countenance 
became grave and his eye thoughtful. Greenly knew that 
bis interference would now be hazardous ; for whenever the 
vice-admiral assumed that air, he literally became command- 
er-in-chief ; and any attempt to control or influence him, 
unless sustained by the communication of new facts, could 
only drawdown resentment on his own head^ Bunting, too, 
was aware that the '* admiral was aboard," as the officers, 
among themselves, used to describe this state of their supe- 
rior's mind, and was prepared to discharge his own duty in 
the most silent and rapid manner in his power. All the 
others present felt more or less of this same influence of an 
established character. 

*^ilfr. Bunting," said Sir Gervaise, when the distance 
between the Plantagenet and le Temeraire, the leading 
French vessel, might have been about a league, allowing for 
the difference in the respective lines of sailing-r-«" Mr. Bun- 
ting, bend on the signal for the ships- to go to quarters. We 
may as well be ready for any turn of the dice." 

No €Uie dared to comment on this order : it was obeyed in 
readiness and-silence. 

<^ Signal ready. Sir Gervaise," said Bimtrng, the instant 
the last flag was in its place. 

*^ Run it up at once, sir, and have a bright look-out for 
the answers. Captain Greenly, go to quarters, and see all 
clear on the main-deck, to use the batteries if wanted. The 
people can stand fast below, as I think it might be tlanger- 
ous to open the ports." 

Captain Greenly passed off the poop to the quarter-deck, 
and in a minute the drum and file struck up the air which 
is known all over the civilized world as the call to arms. 
In most services this summons is made by the drum alone, 
which emits sounds to which the fancy has attached pecu- 
liar words ; those />f the soldiers of France being " pren4 
tpn sac-r^pf^nd ton.sac — prend tan mc^^^ no bad represent- 
atives of the meaning ; but in English and American ships, 
this appeal is usually made in cbmpany with the notes of the 



*^ eaf-|>fercifig fife," which gives it a meiody that might 
otherwise be wanting. 

" Signal answered througliout the fleet, Sk Grervaise^" 
said Bunting; 

No answer was given to this report beyond a quiet incli-., 
nation of the head. Afler a moment's pause, however, the 
vice*admiral turned to his signal officer and said — 

'* I should think, Bunting, no. captain can need an order, 
to tell him not to open his lee- lower-deck ports in such a sea 
as this 1" 

" I rather fancy not, Sir Gervaise," answered Bunting, 
looking drolly at the boiling element that gushed up each 
minute from beneath the bottom of the ship, in a way to 
appear as high as the hammock-cloths. '* The people at 
the main-deck guns would have rather a wet time of it," 

*' Bend on the signal, sir, ^r the ships astern to kc^p ia 
the vice-admiral's wake. Young gentleman," to the mid- 
shipman who always acted as his aid in battle, '^ tell Captaia 
Greenly I desire to see him as seen as he has received all 
the reports." , 

Down to the moment whep the first tap of the drum was 
heard, the Plantagenet had presented a scene of singular 
quiet and unconcern, considering the circumstances in which 
she was placed. A landsman would scarcely credit that 
men could be so near their enemies, and display so much 
indifference to their vicinity ; but this was the result of long 
habit, and a certain marine instinct that tells the sailor when 
anything serious is in the wind, and when not. The differ- -4^. 
ence in the force of the two fleets, the heavy, gale, and 
the weatherly position of the English, all con^tred to assure 
the crew that nothing decisive couid yet occur. Here and 
there an ofhoer or an old seaman might be. seen glancing 
through a port, to ascertain the force and position of the 
French ; but, on the whole, their fieet excited little more at- 
tention than if lying at anchor in Cherbourg. The break- ^ 
fast hour was approaching, and that important event mono- 
polized the principal ihterest of the moment. The officers' ' 
boys, in particular, began to make their appearance around 
the galley, provided, as usual, with their pots and dishes, 
and, now and then, one cast a careless fiance through the 
nearest opening U> see how the strangers looked ; bCit as to 



warfare, there was much more the appearan<be of it betweea 
the protectors of the eights of the diflerenl messes, than be- 
tweea the two great belligerent navies themselves. 

Nor was the state of things materially different in the 
guD*room, or cock*pit, or oa the orlops. Most of the people 
of a two-decked ship are berthed on the lower gun*deck, and 
the or"(ler to " clear ship" is more necessary to a vessel of 
that construction, before going to quarters seriously, than to 
smaUer crafl ; though it is usual in all. So long as the 
bags, mess-chests, and other similar appliances were left in 
their ordinary positions^ Jack saw little reason to derange 
himself; and as reports were brought below, from time to 
time, respecting the approach of the enemy, and more espe- 
cially of his being well to leeward, few of those whose duty- 
did not call them on. deck troubled themselves about the mat- 
ter at all. This. habit of considering his fortune as attached 
to that of his ship, and of regarding himself as a point on 
ker mass, as we all look on ourselves as particles of the orb 
we accompany in. its revolutions, is sufficiently general 
among mariners ; but it was particularly so as .respects the 
sailors of a fleet, who were kept, so much at sea, and who 
had been so oflen, with all sorts of results, in the presence 
of the enemy. The scen^ that was passing in the gun-room 
at the precise moment at which our tale has arrived* was 
so c^racteristic, in particular, as to merit a brief descrip- 
tion. 1 

All the idlers by this tinfe were out of their berths and 
colta; the signs. of those who ^' slept in the. country,'' as it 
is termed, or who were obliged, for want of state-rooms, to 
sling in the common apartment, having disappeared. Ma- 
^ratbs was reading a treatise, on medicine, in good Leyden 
Latin, by a lamp^ The purser was endeavouring to decipher 
his steward's hieiroglyphics, favoured by the same light, and 
the captain of marines w4s examining the lock: of an aged 
musket. The third and fourth lieutenants wene ^lelping each 
other to untangle one of their Bay-of-Biscay reckonings, 
which had set both plane and spherical trigonometry at defi* 
ance, by a lamp of their own; and the chaplain was. hurry- 
ing the steward and the boys along with the breakfast — his 
usual occupation at that. '^ witching time" in the morning. 

While things were in this state, the first iieutenanty Mr. 



Buiy, appear^* in llie g«tt-W6m.' itis atri^tti cA«feefi 6ne 
or two of the ihess to glance upwaitt ^ him^ t^iodgh no w^ 
spoke but the jiinior lieat^haiity who, ^being am hdnoHMilj, 
;was at his ease with every one on board, short 0f the da{i- 
tain. ■' , '" ■ '" 

" What *** the tr^vh febm deck, Butyf* disked this i)iiee», 
a youth of twetit3r, h& ifenidr being k man tkm yea^s ohM^. 
" h Mr. de Vervillin thinking of mnning away yet V^ 
. '^ Not he, sir ,* there 's too much of the ^m^ucbcA: dbddt 
}am for thittJ'' 

« I 'II warrant yoii, he can eroU> ! But w*at is thfe h&m^ 
Buryt^ 

" The hews is that th* oM Planter is ris'wet as ii Wastl* 
tub, forward, and I niust have a dry jackeft— do yoii Hear» 
there, Tom ? Soundings," tiirning (o tffe mAstet, who jtWt 
tfcen 6atne in from forward, ** haVe yon takfeii tt look otrt ejf 
doors this morning ?" 

^* You know I seldom forget thfeit, Mr. Bury. A pretty 
pickfe the ship would soon be in, if /forgot to look abdut 
me'f" ■ ' •■ ' ■ ■• •■_'.' 

** He swalJbWed the Aeep^sea, down in the bay,*^- cried Hfe 
botiourable, laughing, ** and g6es every nidrning at day- 
light to look for it out at the bridie-pbrte.'^ 

^« Wcfll, then, Soundings, what do yon diirfk of th6 tliiM 
ship in the FVench lintft ?" coiitinned BCiry, disireganSiftg fHb 
levity of the youth : " did you ever see such top-mttsts, ifo 
she <iarries; before 7" ^ 

"1 scarce ever saw a Frenchman without theth. Jlf^. 
Bury. You M have jlist sach sticks vk this fleet, if Sir 
Jarvy would stand them." * 

" Ayi but Sir Jarvy k?^V slafid them. The oApfiaiii Whb 
sent such a stick up in his ship^, wotiid hSfve to thrc^ h oVe^* 
board Ixifbre night. I never saw stich a pole in the ailr in 
my lifer 
. *'* What 's the matter with the mast, Mr. Bury '?" pot ib 
Magrath, who kept up What he called eoirstant scientific 
skirtnishes with the eld^ seA-officers ; the junior being tbo 
inexperienced in his vicJw to be worthy of a contest. " 1 11 
engage the spar is moulded uid fashioned agrseably to the 
niost approved pheelosphical ^^ciples^^; lor in fiUu the 
French certainly excel us." 

Vol. II. 9 



their voioes were heard oallui^ eot the order to ^'tomUe 
up/* as tfaey haptenod theoiaelv^ to their ^verai stations, 

AU thjifl time, Sir Gervaise Oakes paced the poop. Bunt* 
iog and the quarter-roaster were in readiness to hoist, the 
new signal, aad Greenly merely waited for the reports, tp 
Jpio ^be commander-in-chie£ In about five minutes afier 
the drum bad given its first tap, these were completed, and 
tke captain iascended to the poop. 

H " By standing on, on oiir presei^t; course, Captain Greenly," 
observed Sir Gervaise, anxious to justify to himself the evo* 
lution he contemplated, " the rear of our line and the van 
pf thie French will be brought within fair range of shot from 
each other, and, by an accident, we might lose a ship ; since 
any vessel that was crippled, would necessarily sag directly 
down upon the enemy. Now, I propose to Keep away in 
the Plantagenet, and just brush past the leading French 
ships, at about the distance the Warspite will haee to pass, 
and so alter the face of matters a little. What do you think 
Would be the consequence of such a matiCBii^re t' ■ 

"That the van of our line and the van of the French wiH 
. be brought as near together, as you have just said must 
happen to the reari Sir Oervaise, in .any case,'* 

** It does not require a mathematician to tell thalt «iachy 
sir. You will keep away, as soon as Banting shows the 
signal, and bring the wind a-beam. Neveir mind the braces ; 
let tkem stand fiut ; as soon as we have passed the FreiM^ 
admiral, I shall lufiv again. This will cause us to lose a 
littie of our weatherly position, but about that I am very in^ 
difl^rent. Gm> the order, sir— Bunting, ran up the signaL** 

These commands were silently obeyed, and presently the 
Plantagenet was running directly in the troughs of the seas, 
with qaite double her foiwoer velocity. The pther ships aa- 
ivwered promptly, each keeping away as her seeoad ahead 
eame doim W the proper line of sailing, and all complying 
to the letter with an order that was very easy of execution. 
The -effect, besides giving every prospect c^ e^ distant en* 
^gement, was to straighten the Mne to nearly mathematical 
precision. 

^* Is it your wish. Sir Grervaise, that we should endeavour 
:to open our lee lower ports ?" asked Greenly* " Unless yfe^ 
"Attempt something of tJie sort, we shall haxe nothing heavidt 
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than the eigh teens to dej)end on, should Monsieur de Vet- 
villin see fit to begin." . 

** And will he b6 any better off? — It would be next to 
madness to think of fighting the lower-deck guns, in such 
weather, and we will keep all fast. Should the French 
commence the sport, we shall have the advantage of being 
to windward ; and the loss of a few weather shrouds might 
bring down the best mast in their fleet." 

Greenly made no answer, though he perfectly understood 
that the loss of a mast would almost certainly ensure the 
loss of the ship, did one of his own heavier spars go. But 
this was Sir Gervaise*s greatest weakness as a commander, 
and he knew it would be useless to attempt persuading him 
to sufifer a single ship under his order to pass the enemy 
nearer than he went himself in the Plantagenet. This was 
what he called covering his ships ; though it amounted to no 
more than putting all of them' in the jeopardy that happened 
to be unavoidable, as regarded ofie or two. 

The Qomte 'de Vervillirt seemed at a loss to understand 
this sudden and extraordinary movement in the van of his 
enertly. , His signals followed, and his crews went to their 
guns ; but it was not an easy matter for ships that perse- 
vered in hugging the wind to make any material alterations 
in their relative positions, in such a gale. The rate of sail- 
ing of the English, however, now menaced a speedy colli- 
sion, if collision were intended, and it was time, to be stir- 
ring, in order to be ready for it. 

On the other hand', all was quiet, and, seemingly, death- 
like, in the English ships. Their people wej*e at their quar- 
ters, already, dnd this is a moment of profound stillness ih 
a vessel of war. The lower ports being down, the portions 
of the crews stationed on those decks we^e buried, as it 
might be, in obscurity, while even those above were still 
partly concealed by the half-ports. There was virtually 
nothmg for the sail-trimmers to do,' and everything was ap- 
parently left to the evolutions of the vast machines therii- 
selves, in which they floated. Sir Gervaise, Gr^eiily, arid 
the usual attendants still remained on the poop, their eyes 
scarcely turning for An instant from the fleet bt the enemy. 

By this time the Plantagenet apd le Temeraire were little 
more than a mile apart, each minute lessening this distance. 
9* 
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The latter ship, was itruggling alon|^ her hows plunging^ 
into the seas to the nawsc- holes, while the fprmer had a 
SwiA, easy motion through the trodghs, and along the sum- 
mits of the waves, her flattened sails aiding in steadying her 
in the heavy lurches that unavdidahly accompanied such a 
movement. Still, a sea would occasionally break agaiast 
lier weather side, sending its crest upward in a brilliant Jet^ 
d*eau, and leaving tons of water on the* decks. Sir Ger- 
vaise's manner had now lost every glimmering' of excite- 
ment. When he spoke, it was iii a gentle, pleasant tone, 
such as a gentleman might use in the society of women. 
^The truth was, all his energy had concentrated in the deter- 
mination to do a daring deed ; and, as is not unusual with 
the most resolute men, the nearer he approached to the 
consummation of his purpose, the more he seemed to reject 
all the spurious aids of manner. 

/ " The French do not open their lower ports^ Greenly,** 
observed the vice-admiral, dropping the glass after one of 
his long looks at the enemy, " although they have the ad- 
vantage of being to leeward. I take that to be a sign they 
intend nothing very serious." ^ 

" We shall know better five minutes hence, Sir G^ervaise. 
This ship slides along like a London coach." 

" His line is lubberly, after all. Greenly I Look at those 
two ships astern — they are near half a mile to windward oF 
the rest of the fleets and at least half a mile astern. Hey f 
Greenly ?" 

The captain turned fowards the rear of the French, and 
examined the positions of the two ships mentioned with suffi- 
cient deliberation ; but Sir Gervaise dropped his head in a 
fnusing manner, and began to pace the poop agaiq. Once 
or twice he stopped to look at the rear of the French line, 
then distant fr^m him quite a league, and as often did he 
vesume his walk. 

" Bunting," said the vice-feidmiral, mildly, "come this way, 
a moment. Our last signal was to keep In the comftiander- 
in-chiers wake, and to follow his motions T" 

" It was. Sir Gervaise. The old order to follow motions, 
* with or without signals,* as one might say." 

"- Bend on the signals to close up in line^ as near as safe, 
and to carry sail by the flag-ship." 
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" Ay, ay, Sir Gervaise — we'll have 'em both up in five 
minutes, sir." 

The commander-in-chief now even seemed pleased. His 
physical excitement returned a little, and a smile struggled 
round his lip. His eye glanced at Greenly, to see if he 
were suspected, and then all his calmness of -exterior re* 
turned. In the meantime the ngnals were made and an* 
B^ered. The la'tter circumstance was reported to Sir Ger* 
vaise, who past his eyes down the line astern, and saw that 
the difierent ships were already bracing in, and easing oft 
their sheets, in order to diminish the spaces between the 
different vessels. As soon as it was- apparent that the Car* 
natie was drawing ahead. Captain Greenly was told to lay 
his -main and fore*yards . nearly square, to light up all h^ 
staysail sheets, and to keep away sufficiently to make every* 
thing draw. Although these orders occasioned surprise^ 
they were implicitly obeyed. 

» The moment of meeting had now come. Inconsequence 
of having kept away 60 much, the Plantagenet could not bd 
quite three-fourths of a mile on the weather-bQW of le 7V- 
tneratre, coming up rapidly, and threatening a semi-trans* 
verse iire^ In order to prevent this, the French ship edged 
off a little, giving herself an easier and more rapid move- 
neiit through the water, and bringing her own broadside 
more fairly to the shock. This evolution was followed by 
the two next ships, a liitle prematurely, perhaps ; but the 
admiral in ie Foudr^anti disdaining to edge off from h^ 
enemy, kept her luff. The sihips astern were governed by 
. tte course of their superior. Thb change produced a little 
disorder in the van of the French, menacing still greater, 
unless one party or the other. receded from the course taken* 
But time pressed, and the two fleets were closing' so fast as 
to induce other thoughts. 

" There '» lubberly work for you, Greenly!" said Sir 
Gervaise, smiling. "A commander-in-chief heading up 
with the bowKnes dragged, and his second and third ahead 
-—not to say fourth — running off with the wind abeam! 
Now, if we can knock the Comte off a couple of points, in 
passins, all his fellows astern will follow, and the Warspite 
and Blenheim and llxunderer will slip by like girls in a 
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country-dance ! Send Bury down to the maiA-deck, with 
orders lo be ieady with those eighteens." 

Greenly obeyed, of course, and he began to think better 
of audacity in naval warfare, than he had done before, thai 
dHy. This was the usual course of things with these two 
officers ; one arguing and deciding according to the dictates 
of a cool judgment, and the other following his impulse 
quite as much as anything else, until facts supervened to 
prove that human things are as much controlled by adven- 
titious agencies, the results of remote and unseen causes, as 
by any well-digested plans laid at the moment. In their 
cooler hours, when they came to reason on the past, the 
vice-admiral generally consummated his triumphs, by re- 
minding his captain that if he had not been in the way of 
luck, he never could have profited by it; no bad creed for a 
naval officer, who is otherwise prudent and vigilant. 

The quarter-masters of the fleet were just striking six 
bells, or proclaiming that it was seven o'clock in the mormi * 
ing watch, as the Plantagenet and le Tem^raire came 
abeam of each other. Both ships lurched heavily in the 
troughs of the seas, and both rolled to windward in stately 
majesty, 'and yet both slid through the brine with a mo- 
mentum that resembled the imperceptible motion of a planet. 
The water rolled back frorn their black sides and shifiing 
hammock-cloths, and all the other dark panoply that distin- 
guishes a ship of war glistened with the spray ; but no sign 
of hostility proceeded from either. The French admiral 
made no signal to engage, and Sir Gervaise had reasons of 
his own for wishing to pass the enemy's van, if possible, . 
unnoticed. Minute passed after minute, in breathless ^- 
lence, on board the Plantagenet and the Carnatic, the latter 
vessel being now but half a cable's-length astern of the ad- 
miral. Every eye that had any outtet for such a purpose, 
was riveted on the main-d^ck ports of le Tetneraire,rin 
expectation of seeing the fire issue from her guns. Each 
iiistant, however, lessened the chances,, as regarded that 
particular vessel, which was soon out of the line of fire from 
the Plantagenet, when the same scefie wfes to follow with 
the same result, in connection with le Conquerenr, the 
second ship of the French .line. : Sir Gervaise. smiled as he 
passed the three first ships, seemingly unnoticed ; but as he 



4x^ nearer to the admiraj, be felt coofident this i^pqnity 
must cease. 

*' What they mean hy it aH, Greeply/' he observed to his 
eoiDpasieni ^' is n^ore than I can say ; but we will go Dearer,! 
and try to fiad out. Keep tier away a little more^ sir ; keep, 
ber ainray half a pojiit;." Greenly was not disposed to. re* 
monstrate now^ for his prudent temperameat was yielding tor 
file ^diemest of the moment, just revering the traits of. 
Sir Gervaise's cbaracteir ; throne loiing his extrenae discre-» 
tion in feeling, as the other gained by the pressure of cir- 
dsiqstancea. The helm w£is eased a little^ apd the ship 
sheered' nearer to le Foudroyant. 

As is usual in all services, the French commander 4nt 
Chief was in one of the' best vessels qf his fleet. Not enly 
Tvas the Fpudroyant a hean^y ship, carrying French forty* 
twos below, a circumstance that made her rate as an eighty, 
but, like the Plantageojet, she was one of the fastest anq 
most weatheriy vessels of her class known. By " hugging 
tbe wind," this noble V4;ssel had got, by this time, materi- 
ally to windward of her second and third ahead, and.haci 
inereased h^ .distance essentially from her supports astern. 
In a wof4y she was far from being iii a positiop to be sus- 
laaoed as she ought to be, unless she edged off herself^ a- 
movement that no one on board her seemed to contemplate^ 

" He 's a noble fellow, Greenly, that Comte de Vervillin !'* 
murmured Sir Ge^vaise, in a tone of admiration,/^ and so 
have I always found him, ?ind so have I always reported 
him, too ! The fpo^s about the Gas^ettes, and the knaves^ 
about tbe ogices, jaaay splutter as they will ; Mn de Vervillip 
would give them plenty of occupation were they here, % 
question if he mean to keep c&: in the least, but insists ob 
holding every inch he can gain 1" 

The pext moment, however, satisfied Sir Geryaise tha^ 
i^e was mietaken in his last conjecture, the bows of the 
jV>udroyant gradioally felling off, until the line of her lar* 
beard guns jbore, when she made a genpral discharge of the 
vhole of them, with the exception of .those on the lower 
deck. The Plantagenets waited until the ship.rpse on asea^ 
and then |hey ret^rued the compliment in the same manner* 
The Carnatic's side showed a sheet of flame imme^diately 
«%ri and the Mhilles, hax^ Jitorga^ic, lu^ng briskly to 
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the wind, so as to bring her guna to b^teir, followed «p the 
game, like flashes of lightnipg. All three of these ships 
had directed their fire af le Foadroyant, and the sntoke had 
not yet driven from among her spars, wh6n Sip Gervaise 
perceived that all three of her top-masts were hanging to 
leevCard. At thfs sight, Greenly fairly sprang from the 
deck, and gave three cheers. The men bek>w caught up 
the cry, even to those who were, in a manner, bnried on the 
lower deck, and preserRly, spite of the gale, the Carnatic's- 
were heard following their exaiinple astern. At this instant 
the whole French and English lines opened th^ir fire, from 
van to rear, as far as their gtins would bear; or the shot 
tell. 

" Now, sir, now is our time to close with de Vervillin !'* 
exclaimed Greenly, the instant he perceived the manner in 
tv'hich his ship was crippled. " In ourclose order we might 
hope to make a thorough wreck of him." 

" Not so. Greenly," returned Sir Gervaise calmly. "You 
see he edges away already, and will be down among his 
other ships in five minutes ; we should have a general 
action with twice our force. What is done, is well done, 
and we will let it stand. It is something to have dismasted 
the enemy's commander-in-chief j do you look to it that the 
enemy don't do the same with ours. I heard shot rattling 
aloft, and every thing now bears a hard strain." . 
. Greenly went to look after his duty, while Sir Gervaise 
continued to pace the poop. The whole of le Foudroy- 
ant's fire had been directed at the Plantagenet, but so 
rough was the ocean thW not a shot touched the hull. A 
little injury had been done aloft, but nothing that the ready 
j^kill of the seamen was not able to repair even in that rough 
weather. The fact is, most of the shot had touched the 
waves, and had flown off from their varying surfaces at 
every angle that oflfered. One of the secrets that Sir Ger- 
vaise had taught his captains was to avoid hitting the sur- 
Ikce of the sea, if possible, unless that surface was reasona- 
bly smooth, and the object intended to be injured Was near 
at hand. Then the French admiral received the first fire — 
always the most destructive— of three fresh vessels ; and his 
injuries were in proportion. - 

Thesceae'was now animated, and not without a wild 
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magaificence. The gale continued as heavy as ever, and 
with the raging of the ocean and the howling of the winds, 
miBgled the roar of artillery, and th^ smoky canopy of battle. 
Still the destruction on neither side hore any proportion to 
the grandeur of the accompaniments ; the distance and the 
unsteadiness of the ships preventing much accuracy of aim. 
In that day, a large two-decked ship never carried heavier 
metal than an eighteen above h'er lower batteries; and this 
gun, eificiie&t as it is on most occasions, does not bring with 
it the fearful destruction that attends a more modern broad- 
sidei There was a good deal of noise, notwithstanding, and 
some blood shed m = passing; but, on the whole,* when the 
Warspiie, the last of the English ships, ceased her Ute, oa 
accQUAt of the distance of the enemy abreast of her, it vottld 
have been cUi&cuU to tell that any vessel but le Foudroyaal, 
had been doing .morc- than saluting. .At:this instant Gr^^ii^ 
ly r6-appeared oh the [^oop, his own ship having ceased to 
fire ior several minutes. 

" Well, Greenly, Ihe maia-^deck gans are at least scakdy'' 
said Sir Gervaise^ smiling; ^^and iJtUt is not to be done 
over again for some time. You keep everything ready Ia 
the batteries, I trust ?" - . 

" We are all ready, Sir Gervaise, but there is nothing tip 
be done. It would be useless to waste our ammunition at 
ships quite two miles under our iee.^? 

" Very, true — very true^ sir. But aU the Frenchmen are 
not qaite.30 far to' leeward. Greenly, ^ you may stee by 
looking ahead. Yonder two,- at least, are not absblotely out 
of hainn's way 1" 

Greenly turned, gasied an instant in the direction in which 
the commander-in-chief pointed, and then the truth of what 
Sir. Gervaise had really in view in keeping away, flashed on 
his mind, as it might be, at a glance. -Without saying 
a word, he immediately quitted the poop, and descebding 
even to the lower deck, passed through the whole of his 
batteries^ giving his orders, and estamining their condition.' 
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ciIapter viil 

. ** Bv Heat en ! it u a splendid eight to see* 

(For one who hath no friend, no brother there^ 
Their rival scarfs of n:ixed embroidery — 
Their varioua arms that srlitler in the air !** 

Tbk little coDfH^ between the English ships and the head 
of the Pvench line, the evolutions the! had giown out of it| 
the crippling of le Foudroyant, and the continuance of the 
gale^ contributed to produce material changes in the ipeiativ« 
^wsitions of the two fleets. Ail the English vessels kept thM 
atatidna with beautiful accuracy, still running to the sooth* 
ward in a close line ahead, having the wind a trifle abaft 
the beam, with their yards braced in. Under the circum* 
stances, it needed but some seven or eight minutes for these 
ships to glide a mile through the troubled ocean, and this waa 
shout the period the most exposed of them all had been 
under the random and slow Are that the state of the weatheY 
permitted. The trifling damages sustained were already 
lepaired, or in a way soon to be so. On the other hand, 
considerable disorder prevailed among the French. Their 

« line had never been perfect, extending quite a league ; a 
few of the leading yessels, or those near the commander-in* 
chief, sustaining eacl^ other as well as could be desired^ 
while long intervals existed between the ships . astern^ 
Among the latter, too, as has been stated, some were much 
farther. to windward than the others; an irregularity that 
proceeded from a desire of the Corate to lufl* up as near as 
possible to the enemy — a desire, which, practised on, neoesv 
sarily threw the least weatherly vessels to leeward. Thus 
the two ships in the. extreme rear, as has been hinted at 
already, being jammed up unusually hard upon the wim^ 

- had weathered materially on their consorts, while their way 
through the water had been proportionably less. It was 
these combined circumstances which brought them so far 
astern and to windward. 

At the time Sir Gervaise pointed out their positions to 



QtBeiAy, the two vessels Just mentHMVodxwere qttiletlialf « 
ititte' t(> the W€istw»rd of theif fteamsC consort, and more ihtat 
t}\ifct distance to the southward. Witon it ss fentembeced 
^at'the mnd was neaWy due w^t, and that all the Freocfal 
T^ssets,' these two e.tcepted, were atenriiig north, the re^ 
five jiositioiis of the latter will be udderstood., Le Foudso^ 
fttif, too, had kept away, after the ]osb of her top«-maBtfir^ 
vmit fairly in the wafeeef Uie ships ahead<(^ her, m-hew 
own linef and^ astheives^ls had been vunaing off with4ni 
ivind abeatn; fbr several minutes, this maouBuvre threw the 
Pi*ench fittU farther to leeiward. To-ma^ the matfe^ worsen 
jttst^ad the Warspttedrew oat of the range of shot ^om this 
French, M. 4e Vervilltn stM»)i^ a dgnal at the end of Us 
gaff, lor Ms whole fleet to itwre m suceessionf an or^eo) 
which j^ while it ceiptainly had a gallant semblance, as it wae 
bHnging hi» veisliels ipouind on the aame tack as his enemjr^ 
ahil i6oked like* a deiianoey was mngolArly adapted to re* 
Mofing to'the latter all the advantage of tlie wind Ihey had 
lost by keeping away. As it wa»^ necessary to* take neoko 
to exe<iute thisevolmion, in order to clear. Ihe ships that 
irere now crowded in the ran^ when le Temeraire* came te 
th6 wind again «^n the starboard tack^ she w^ fully, half >a 
m^e to leeward of the admiral, who had jast pikt his heks 
up; ' As a matter of coul*sej in orderto fonn anew, with the 
headis of 'th<^ ships to the southward, each vesseLfaad to g^ 
into -her leader'ls wake, whieh would be rirtuaUy throwing 
the whole Freilch line, again, twe tniles to ieewani «f the 
SifglM. Nevertheless, tjie stragglers iit lhe> rear of Ihfe 
Fr^ch CK^tintxed :to> hug the wind,; with a pertioaeity that 
^ietkCted a resdlution io^hme a brush with their enemies in 
paisding. The 'vessels were le Scipion andia Vidfioiie, each 
of seventy 'Ibor giatts. • y^h& first of these shipsr Was cam- 
lifiahded'by ayoung^iaflof very little profea^aai' ^peri- 
ence, but of high court influence j while the second had. a 
c^aptain who, Ifke old Parker, had worked his way'^pitohis 
fM^i^ent station, through"^ great dilhculties, and by diat.oT 
hard knocks, and harder work. Un^utanateiy. the firit 
ranjced, and' the hUmbl^ capitame de Mgaie, placed by 
accident in command of a sbip of th& linef did not dare;^ 
desert a capitaiTie de vaisseau, who had a due for an 'eld^ 
brother^ and called 'himself -iMWife. There was perhaps a 
Vol. II 10 



feJeeinkig, gaHaintry- ini the spirk which det^u^uied' (ho 
Oeitite de Ghelincouvt la iaoiuc thq riak of paaskig $o,BitoK 
iix Tessete willi ctiiiy two, tbbt might throw « veil over t^ 
uiciisoifttioa ; mate espedally as his t>wn fleet wsm, near 
eooogh'io Btipfiort him in the meai, of any cliM8ter,-itDd il 
was certaioly pdssihte that'thoi ioss of a maieriaL spar oq 
bcMird ^e^er 6i' bi» foes, i might ip^kuoe tibe capture of tho 
tessei^ ..At all events^ thus reasoiied M.det Ch^liocoiiil} 
«rba CKNitinued.boldiy'4MEi, ii^ifh his larhoavd 1a6k^ aboacdy 
alttrarys hugging' the wiad^ «ven .after ibe Tepriefaire was 
imnd'; aadJl: 0o<Q{Hant ehose ta fellow htm in la Viptpindi 
ThetFiantagenet, b^rthiatime^rbeiiig not a miie distjant^frofiOL 
tfaa Scipio, oiiining cnd with staady vdocity, tin^e^ intdntiopi 
imd dmumstaaoes created evmry human pTQbabHaly ttbatsba 
would soon be: passing her: weather beamy -wijthin a* quarter 
of amik,: and^ .<soncequen£lyy thU a ^anaoAad^, far i39pi9 
snrious.tfaa^.whetihad'yet oceurimdy miist folloiv/ Thp fepir 
intdrveriing.nriBidfies gave Sir Giervdi^e time (p, thmir « 
gtettce^apduod him, and tQscome to his iinal decision. \ 
'" The fiogiitiii -fleet was never JfH. betl&r line th^wi. at Uh^ 
precise moment 'The sbips were aa oloae'toeach other aa 
iromp6r|ed!<witb/ safety,- and fivery ihiug stoodi and dsew-i|i9 
in' tft&itadef winded , The.'.'lefetdtni; Freiich vessels .vreie wwutt 
ingamid increasiag their dietanoe to leevarxiyafid it woiild 
Tequhrean hour/ for th^m totget upneareooaghfo be 4t all 
dangerous In sneh weatther^ whikle all the rest were fellow* 
ing, vegacdiees of ;the iwarthai <x>niiniied ttheir luff; . Tiie 
'Qkloe had ahrtiady got rpmid, aAd^h^uggii^.tbe w.i(4r^»ia^ 
JacttuaUy oomii?g itpt to, windward of her o>WA hae, though 
(undec a press of ctaiiira^ithM^ nearly biiri^.,her^ The»Ac* 
4i»e and I>ci^ec;^«y»an>(^ht^r (itatif»ns,.as ufuaiTonepn tbf 
wttathelr>beam^«ml the other on.lh^ wetitiaer bo^t while the 
-Ibqid'hatil fot<:Bo netir ias ta iM/f her huU, closing tf^^ 
iiyhhisquaveyaiids; : •; • . ./ ' ? . i . 

< "T^at /is. either a ve»y boid^or a very -ohst jn«te rfeilow; 
he, who doibeaaDdaiihe two :8hif>s< ahead of us," ob^rvofl 
.iSneeBly, tus' heistood dt the .viAe-ndrnirbHs sic[e, an4 jt|9t*^ 
the lattcir teenunaied his s^nYey* ^^ WbfTt objiact panhe pos^ 
ilibly have in. l^ianrin^'^reec.tjhnQS ias force in A g<|le Ube 

" If. it were an vEaglisfaBWM, Greenlyi >Tt) ^how W .^ail hm 
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.tibeikss of Uid flfaipselrcbrripel; lis tonfi^age'doaiile tfurfenee. 
Do not'^blame hitn^ but he^ me^ riither^ to.disappomt'him. 
MowjJisten, «ild see aUdbile>iiiiinedi^ly."':'> .- . 
f igoir^jr^ydiae tkffa explaiBed^totthe osplsiniwkBt fans inteH* 
tiona . really iwexe, first ordeting, . hiiii^lfyri(a very nnuBiittl 
course for one^of his habitsv)tM first lieotdaaiit) td hmp thlb 
ship'ofF'as ttuch as jinLcttoabls^ ititiibut^s^ekiitiig to wisk % 
do* sb ; bat, aa the ordOr» will te eczfilbki^iiiicidfsiitally, in 
the cotirse'of the iiamilbie^ it is potrfko^ssary t» fiie t]mk 
faerei Greeidy theti rwent' bdow^' Mving^ Sir Qenraisciy 
Bunting, and their aaxilianeSj ill passei^sion of^he pciop. A 
pwrBta signal had beeii bent oh some little tihi^f ftiid'U iivHA 
now-hoisted^ I« about five Birnutes it 'wasted, udderfirtOddv 
and answered by oH the ships iof the fleet/ >■ Stt> Gervfti^^ 
il^bbtidhiB hands tike a man who Ws delighted, «tld h6 
bfatUxMsed to Bary, who iftid the trumpet iMi !^ quarteNdeek^ 
to • Q(»n hihk oil' the poopv ' 

*^ PidiGaptaMi Greeriy let yoo iiitootti* plot) Bury," aaked 
the iioevadnniral^ in high good^huniour, as ijobn- as: obeyed; 
^i saw he- spoketo you in geit% betowt^ " i 

^ He only tdldjne^ Sir Gervaisei to^ge dqt^ t]pk)n"th6 
Fnsiichmto as obsess I oould^ hud this ive> are' doitig, t 
liiiak, as fest 4»:inoniM«r"'^Bary was «ii AttgloMGaliieaii 
^?**4" win at all like." ,.•:.. 

-MAh'l there old Wrkw^heeivbfa^ly tb te^ward'f'Tru^ 
te him to be in the right p^laee. The Caiina^c' w^t kf^ 
fiithoms dut of thd line at that one t#ist. The Thcindere^ 
avd Wairspite t6b) Ne^^er H^s a signeil ftidi^ b^atrtifdiy 
(^lieyedi IF the Prenchmeit doii*l tiifee the ^^IriTrm, ndW, ever^i 
thhig w^ll bt to our minds.^* 

'' 'By this^time, Berry began te tfttdcursfand the matio6ttTr^ 
Baoh' alternate' Ship -of the English Was sh^^ing ^ to lee- 
ward^^fonhing a weathei^'atid a Ide line, \^ith incteaised ii> 
terrain bcftween: the vessielsi white ttll of th^ tvefe- edging 
rApidly:away, tky fts greatly to tiehf thfe^nemy. • It^wftS ftp- 
parent how, indeed, that th^ Wfttttagen^t herself must pas^ 
withih a fiundred fathotWS of f he Seipio, atid'thfett/iii lesrf 
than tiii^a minotes. * The d^aiy irf issuing th^ orders for this 
6nr«iiftl<)ta trais^n Ihi^uf ^ its iaaecess, ihaiymttch sSs'it did 
noegitd the^mteOiy tim^^f* deUbdr&tlah:''*The Oointe'do- 



Clii6HiKtotir(, ih fact, d^ not dete^it; or, iit letet, did not 
fomaee the coosequences ; though both were qaite apparent 
to. the more ezperieneed capitaine de frigate astern. It 
was too late, or the latter would have sifnalied ins superior 
lo put hihi.oD his guard ; hut, as things were, there i^enain- 
^ oo «lteniatm,,appaffently, but to run tte' gauntlet, and 
tJSttst aU to the chances of battle. . ^ * 

vR In a moment like that we are desprifiing, events occur 
«Ducb. mom rapidly than they can be related. The Plan- 
Mgenet was now within piatol-^hot of le Scipion, and on 
her weather-bow. At that precise instant, wtoi the how- 
guns, on both sides, began to play, the Carnatic, then nearly 
in a line wijlh the enemy, made a rank sheer to leeward, and 
isQve ' on, opening • in the very act with* her weather-bow 
jguas. The- Thunderer and Warspite imitated this man(Bu«> 
vre, leaving 'the Fr^sefaman the cheerless prospect of being 
attacked on both sides. It is not tb boconcealed that AC 
de Chelincourt was considerably d^arbed by this sudden 
j&biMige jtt his situation* That which, an instant before, had 
the prospect of being a chivalrous^ but extremely hazardous, 
passage in front of a formidahle enemy, noiir began to as* 
aufne the appearance, of something very 9tke destrudti^. 
}t was .too late, .^owever, to remedjr i^evH^ and the young 
Qomi^Ba brafve a man as > existed,' Vtenniaed to face it 
manfully. He had scarcely time to utter a lew dleertng 
aentrnienta, in a dramatic manner, to tbtee on the quarter- 
deck , when die Snglisb tlag-ship ;caiAie sweeping paist in a 
cloud of' smoke, and a - blaze of fire. His own broadside 
^'as nobly returned, or as much of it a^ 'the weather per* 
Knitted, but the smoke of both discharges w^^ still driving 
between his masts, when the dark hamqser of- the > Carnatic 
glided into the cJHfling canopy, wliichw^s mad&.to whirl 
back on the devoted Frenchman in another torrent oTfliime; 
'ThrfM&.tiin^ wasrthis ^rful raalsavili renewed on the 8cipk)v' 
at intervals of ;about a minute, tl^e; iron. hurricane drist com«' 
ing from to windward, and then aeeming to he. driven* ba^ 
fjr6m to le^war49 as by its ow:i^ rohotmd, .leaving, no. breath*- 
ing time to meet it. The. effect was completely- ta siletice 
her own fire ; for w.hat between the power of ithe raging ele- 
ipenta, an^.tho destruction of the sbot^ « s|^ies of wildafid- 
t4pod-fraMgl^t Tonfu/»ion took th^-fl^ffe'v^^ff^^ lind i^«. 
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Har:^etik0 Wem .C'^i^^'iwilh JtfUed pad w^i}a49di<^mjQqg 
the latter jof whom wab ihQHQfHfii|Q.de Qh6IiDj[Hmi^ while op^ 
derstwere given aod Gounteno^iskadQd in a way to i^qdertho^i 
tueiessi if Bot inophevedt^* . FipmlkQ tirpe,/when UiQ pian^ 
tugeoet iiyedher finst gun, to :tbftt wbQpi thQ;W«ir#pit^ ^r:e4 
her iaat» was just iiv^ inmu|e;».by tb$ .watch. It^^e^^d ai^ 
hoi»/to^^h0j Biei^ohrand rbutaJSi, mom^nn. tq their -Qmmie^ 
Oile huadrod and: dighty^twocm^i)! and boy» wevq . i^^ude^ 
itkih^ oii3ua.'l%i6« c^ those teearatg- Inoot^nts ,v9n :boa£4 ther 
Scipion alone; and Wrben lhat:;ship.;i«sujBd-.sl^lifby,froH^ ^ 
soede^.h^i^oo) mK^e, by the. Vel^ej^yi^ l^r .fk^sailat^ts^in 
pasaiog than b); her 0H^n,,lbe Jbremasl was: aU ib^ stooi^ 
ther'Tenwainder of b^r spar$ dragging u^di^ib^r lee, . T^eut 
the last adriily and tio^ run off ne$?ly before tbe wipi, i^ j^r^ 
^jr to:aaye the .spai!$ foc^ard^end tp get .wi|thi» the P^vej? 
of ter.o\yi«^eet, waaali thftjt couW oow be dQpe, l\ ma^ 
90. well be.«aid'b^e, that these two. objects were.e^ted^ 
1. The,PJa.«tag9net bnd reeeived diaisic^^fron^ the $re of- 
h)^ opponent. Some, ten pr .fifteen ^3yen'*«ei?ei killed ^nd 
wciuodedi h^r n)ain.4opiaail was i^plit by a.^botsfrqm elejjs 
to earing; one of the ^^i^ler -miisteir? wm oairied.fifom the 
po^ jit^rftUy dragged o^eilbpard by ^he:(s,i<k©wa that con^ 
tteoted head and body; and ^ever^^l <of th3 .(^|)^7^ with .ci 
gooQl;d«dl of riggiogi re^wjred itQ be looked to,, pi^ accq^iinj^ 
of idjui^. But no onethPMght i^f th^^ tbipg% except ^^ 
they iv^cc^tuiee^ with 'pi:^f;At rait)4 fi^^^c^id^ti^... ^ 
Gepwaise^.^t a: ^ght o^. Ja, Viotoije, soja^^^ i^n4re4 ,^^ 
t»(entji fa^ms ahoful, juat-aa ;the mai:;to^tb? Caij^atic'a; 
gUo« wf» cuahistg upon W leaii^wr The Fj^e^ch c^ia^^si^f 
sawi'and undWritood ithei.extlrente j^pard-y^/of his caDsoi:4 
and he had already put his h^lrn bf^rd vq?.,.' .. t . 

« Starboard — etaiboei«4 hardiP^wtyi'.'pbc^^ §i?..Cf§ft? 
Yme i&oai . the f¥x>p; :. t4^>Daniii hion, ^m' Um > <^^^f4r it ik 
dare hold i90fbng en^iugb t^ Wet us^7,< ..i . .. ;.: 

The^liieuilleqant aligned witbbi^ hmi ^h^. ^ order lya^ 
uodersteod, «ad the :helinr being pMt »p)^ $hi|) weipjl; ^hirl^ 
ing offi to leeward. !0n the aumisiit j^:e^. hill of foi^tn, ij^,.che^n 
was heard struggling in the tempest, and glancing Q»ef hii^ 
leftf^houlderv Sip Gerv^is* fej^iin^ Xhfb'rPfiiVfij^ifi, shooting 
out. of the ,^ia0ke,,and tmilatipg his own* mofver^epty by, 
|Q|iiiJ»ng aaothflr;and$l4il<rft^k t^t t^ 
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tome ttuiment she set fcer maitis«ir ck>de«9e^fedv a» if deiei> 
mined to 6utstrip her antagomst, ahd maintain lier station* 
Notie but a prime seaman -crSMikl have done soch a thing so 
steadily and so well) in the midst of the wild ha«te and Gon<* 
fusion of such a scenet Sir Gervaise, now not a hundred 
yards' from the Carnatie^ waved high his hat in. exaltation 
and praise ; and old Parker, alone kun his own poop^ bftred 
liis grey hairs in acknowledgment of the compliment. All 
this tiiVie the two ships droye madly ahead, while the crash 
and roar gCihe battle wad heard astern. ' * 

^' The remaining 'French- ship Wa? well and ni^ibly han- 
dled.': As^she came kamd sheiMavoidably steered towards 
her enemies, and 'Sir Gervaise ibund it necessary to coun- 
termftnd his last order, and td come swiHly np to the wind, 
both to avoid her raking broadside, and 1q prevent running 
into his own consort. But the Carnatic, having a tittle 
more iroom, first kept off, and then came to the wind again, 
as soon as the Frenchman had fired, in a way to eompel him 
to haul up on the* other tack, or to fall fairly- aboard* Al- 
most at the same instant, the Plantagenet closed on bk 
weather quarter and raked. - Parker had got abeam, and 
pressing nearer, he 'Conlpelled la Victoire to haul heir bmr^ 
Rnes, bringiog her corripletely between two Rres. Spar wen£ 
k^t spar,iBind being left with nothing standing but the lower 
masts j the Plantagenet and Carnatic eould riot prevent them- 
selves from passing their victtm, though eaich shortened sail ; 
the first b^iig already without a topeail. Thein places* how- 
ever, were imnifediately 'supplied by the Achitles and the 
Thunderer, both ships having hauled down their sti^sails 
to lessen their way. As the Blenheihi and Warsplite were 
quite near astern,- and an eighteen -ponnd shot Had closed 
the ^arthly career of the t>0br capitaine defrigatey his suc- 
c^sbr in command d^meid it prudebt to louver his'ensigaf 
afler a resistance that in its duratioifv<was unequal (b the 
promise 6f its commencement. * Still the ship had ^suiiered 
material^, and ha#fi(ly of her crew amobg^' Khe. casualties. 
Of course, thfsl submission leiwHinated the ^combat, for the 
niorrtent, ". ' ' 

' Sir^srervaiseOakes had now leisure, and, as -the smoke 
s6on cleared before the gale; opportuhity , to look about him. 
"*^t of the^Pifenish shipah^ girt r64ihd^f ^iit^. besides beiog 



quit^'As far astei'D, when ihey should get up abeam, sup^ 
^kising himself to femaio where he was, they would be at 
very long gun-shot dead to leeward. To remain where h^ 
Was, however, formed no part of his plan, for he was folly 
resolved to maintain all his advantages. The grcat difficulty 
was to take possession of his prise, the sea running so higk 
as to render it questionable if a boat would live. Lord Mor^ 
ganic, however, was just of an age and a temperament t6 
bring that question tp a speedy issue^ B^iog on the weather- 
l)eam of la Yictoire, as her Hag came down, he ordered his 
own ^t lieutenant into th6 larger cutter, and putting half-a^ 
dozen marines, with the proper creW, into the boat, it was 
soon seen dangling in the air over the cauldron of the ocean; 
the oars bn-end. To lower, let go, and unhook, were the 
acts of an instant; the oars fell, and the boat was swept 
away to leeward. A oommanctel''s commission depended oil 
his* success, cind Daly made desperate efforts to obtain it. 
The prize o^red a lee, and the French, with a national be** 
nevolence, courtesy, and magnanimity, that would scarcely 
have been imitated had matters been reversed, threw ropes 
to ihcdr cofliquerors, to help to rescue them from a very awk*^ 
fmird dilemma. Thd men did succeed in getting into the 
prize ; but the boat, in the end, was «tqve and lost. 

The appearance of the red flag of England, the symbol 
of his own professional rfeink, and worn by most uflder his 
owtt orders, over the white ens^n of- France, was the sign 
to Sir Gervaise that the priz^-omcer was in possessioti. He 
imn^ediately made the signal for the fleet to follow the mo- 
tions of the commander-in-chief. By this time, his bwd 
mainsail, dose-reefed, had taken the plaIcO of the torn top- 
sail, and the Plantagenet led oflT to' the southward again, a# 
if nothing tmusual Imd occurred. Daly had a quarter ofn^ 
hour of extreme exertion on board the prize, before' he co61d 
get her fairly in motion as be desired ; btftj^ by dint of using 
the axe ireely, he cut the wreck adrifl, and iBobn had fe Vic*^ 
toire liberated from thaT incUMbfa^ice. The. fbre-sail aftd 
lore and nfiizzen staysails were on the ship, aUtd the mainsail, 
<^lose- reefed also, was about to be set, to drag her frbtn lhe> 
mSlee Of her foes, when her ensign 6ame down. By getting' 
the tack of the latter aboard, And the sheet aft, he would hav^ 
all the canvass set the gale would albw, and to thM afl^' 
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e|B«ntiiLl pkHiU he directed hh ^ita, To vi<^ d^n^a tb^^ qaain? 
tack: oT a Awodecked si)ip> is) a gale. q( winjdy ac:|i^Iiat fel^ 
UuIq short of a real g^i^i wa^ npt; to bei.>ui)d^ta)&^B y^itj^ 
tweftty men, ihe. extent ^i* Dajy's oojmMi|.ndj aad hp had 
recourse to the assistartce Oif hi^ eii^^rpie^. . A.gQod-natured, 
^cetious Id^hmafi, himsoii^ wjth a isrnatb&ruig ofFrjeaoh, h^ 
spQO ^Qt Ibrty Qt fifty of Ahe pa'i$oaer^<ija a sui^ient huoopuip 
lo Jend IbeijT aic^ <u»d the i^ail was set^ Plough not without 
gi^trt ri$k Qf:its apUttiqg. Froca thj^ mfOinaeJut, Ja VieJU^ir^ 
^as butler off, aa respected thejgal^ aqd keOpipg £^ weAthcrly 
po^iJioD, than ^ny of the Englfeh.ship? ; ip3SR>uch p sjUq 
could carry all the qanvasa^ <her yviq^ jpermilted, while shQ 
was relieved froflfi the drift insepa rabies froto miuch hamper 
aloft. The effect, indeed, w(i^vL»ible in theiir^t hc^i^r, ^ 
Daly's great delight and exultAtion* iVt ihe Qn4 of thai 
period, he fbuod hiniiself quite, a eaiUeVlength to windwsird 
pf the linQ,'aad this sioiply becaj^e he h^idiQot made th^ 
ou6tt)mar>' ^et to lee!«(ard. But iri j^cjlatiiig thisjas^ pfl^rticulaf^ 
ete»te have been a Uule a»ticipa.t<^dp 

,' (3re©»ly„ vrho bad; gpm below. to at^^i^d ji?, the ^batterj^, 
which \vere not V/Qrb$d witjwut* gjfeqt dijEcwlty J^q sahejavy 
a sjea, and Ijo be m% rjeadiness .tpoj^^e^. th^'(owe«.pp|:t8'6hoi\lJ|^ 
occasion pifer, reappeared oa. decfc jp$t a« -the com^mander^ 
in-^'ol^ief showed; thfe' $pgna)L foiV)|he,,phip9 tc?! fo^o^y his own 
H^tioiisw The Uae ,\Ka3'S0p«^ fprp^d^^ xneo^onedf aad otq 
long itboQfliBfieapparprxt. that .due. pnj&e .aeuld e^siily. keep »ia 
h^ statiioft. As rtioat. ojf the day .\y'ag:SitiH before hjn^, g^if 
(^efva)9e had little doubt of :heing ahlfjdto ^cure' tlie )^tt^ 
fWcecPight should c^nxe -to render U JajdispeMsable,, i : . , 
.. The vioeiadpa9ire^'ftpd)/l^^i<^^inHsho(ok hai^^^ (^xdLaL^3^ 
o^ the po<}p, ;and the iBbrp»er poioted. out -to tlje. Jitter, wi3i 
heniest es^uUatkXfc, tfce r^$ult of hi? 9iWH WW wa.wa^y;|pe9, • . 
! i.<f Wei've clipped .t,he ^inga o^" Xwp :<rf rtheflij," jitjcjerf. Si* 
Gejryalse," aad have fttirly Ssigged a.thir^ my g9Pd frienjl^ 
a&d, Qod wilJiQgj'wben Biuewa^er join?^ ,th§re Hvill not bc| 
tamh diffi<aiity t^ith the..jrjef»ftin4^rv.:,:J[ p^p^ot ^ee that ^^fxy 
of our vesteisibayei offered rnwQh>.f^Rd.JjSet,.thena all 4oiyJ3^ 
9^: swnd. There 's beea \ifl\^S^r< af #igflaJ pf iijiajbility v tba^ 
etirse to ap admiiial>..evq]utioP3y but.np/pn&^onis ^pQ8e4. 
U>'m&ke it. U yp really :^qape thi^ tih iea^ipD,.}^ wilj bQ thet 
fitWi«$taoce-ittipy..Jti& !?';.,)/ >.- r-.;. ...>, . . /.•• ■ • •: . 
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* ^Mlalf^a-dozen yards ms}^ be cnpjsM^ 4iHl:'nb «ne ttm 
i^orse ibr, ity ki tjm heavjr weather. Weie -we wider « praM 
'of c6fiveC3SyitiWoa)d bB.a.di£%9reotinattBr ; bu^ ntwr^ so I0D9 
as the mam sticks stand, we sl^all pipbaUy doweil «iKiug£ 
I caD find no injury in my own ship that may not be reine* 
^d at flea." • • > ^^ 

*' And she has iiad* the' worsl of it; ^wwb -a <^ided 
thii^f Gre^y, t«» eognge sach an tidiiran a gadd; M wit 
owe our success, most probably, to- the ' aud«»city of thd 
altai^. ' Had'^theeoemy believed It^ possible, it is probable 
bewMd bave frustrated it. Well, iVfinster >Gail^g6, 1 'in 
glad to see you animrt I What is yoer pleasure ?" n 
• *'Why, Sir Jarvy, IW.two opportuaities^ as ia bodtf 
inight say, oii the poop, jiist now^ ' ■ One i^ tas sliakd hands^ 
as weialwayS'does a'ter a brush, you knows,; sir, am^ to look 
ij^'ijereacfaoter^ heahk^ add the ather is to report a miili 
jbttiii that 'wili bear haod oii this day's diiioen You see, 
8ir Jarvy, I hiad the 'dead poultry siuo|{ in aifiet, over the 
lire stookj to be oiiilcf 'harm's way ; w^l^stfrya ahot ^ut tlid 
lanyard, and iet all the chickens dow0 by4he tihi, in among 
the gun-room grodters»; and ais they never half feeds thna 
hanimais, there isnit as nl&ich left oif the Inrdi as i^ould 
make a meal fox^a sick young §^iitlei»*h.^ To my inotaea^ 
no one oagyto kmte Hve stodk but the eomhiabd^rs-in^ 
eWef."' • ••.-—.. •..- .:i • 

: *^To the devil '«vith you and the stock !■ ^ve me. a shake 
of the haodi and back into your top^-^jww came yoU| ^rir, td 
^uit' your quarters wkhoutiftave?"' i--'- 

^*l didn't. Sir Jarvy. Seeing k>w things 'was /a goinj^ 
on, enioag the pigs, fbor our top.hoverlooks thea^wfalsceti^ 
I: aited the young gentleman' to let me tbxne down to '^eoci^ 
dole with' your honour ; and as they id.w^yb lets me daai 
I aaesi, iil such matters, why down I come. ' We had had 
ode battler in at (wr top, howsever, tt||it^ ciame nigh t6'eleat 
m all but'on- it !'* 

:**-& any spar ixguredl" ashed Sir Gefvals0, Quickly; 
MThis i«wt(l»k)oked to^^hey !. Gtecnlyf' 1 ' •: J 

**'Not to signify, your honour; not to signify; Onfe 6f 
them .French eighte^s aboard the priae just eMkei Its aoaS 
«p, as Uiei^hip lurched; and let fly a round 'un and a ^rieit 
ok graip&y rightiliti)' oto £iioes. Ij»eli'd {ieoi|iiihg tend sun^ 



•dt ^naldtn^;' asd^twas MreH* I-diiL 'We all- docked ia 
liniey siid>:tii8 rouod \ln .cMred ererydbii^ but' a handful 
of the loarblesak-e planted io the head of €he mast,' making 
the'«pftr look like .a''plqm«*puddki^f of a fellow ivith* the 

'* Enough of this. Vou are excused from retofndng to 
Ib^i top ; ««~v«Dd; GrednIjT) beat ihc( r^tsetoiti - Buikting^ show 
the signal £nr the reUeat from quarlrra; iiet Ite riiips;fftpd 
Jo breakfast^ if they will."' 

This order affbrdsai fair pictiive of the etftoge* admiktCRto 
of feeUogsi ftAd empk^yitieodib that iBhaa^aotefize' the ^tMobltj^ 
life of a ship. At .one momeoty. its inmates find them^elres 
^Bi^^ad in; scenes of wil^ magnifioedce and fierct codfbsxbn," 
irhiie at datt . ae:fit thei)^ reyert:to the ipost ^[(miliar dQtiea of 
humanity* Th» «rews of the whole fleet aowretirbd fvom 
the gaoBf and inoimediately aAer thi^ wieie a^ted arooiid 
their kids, indulging ra^Bo(isl|r im.t&en^xid- for which -thd 
exercise > of the monuog biid gii«n 'kedn ^app^tites^ StiB 
there was someChixig' of the «teninesb ^ battki is the< mevvFi 
mant.of :thia inedl» ahd the few jokes thali passed were seai 
BMi^d Uriilh a bitterness IbM m mot usual among ti^ ligfai' 
hearted feUbwars i^f the Ml, .i Here and/ there, « mess^iiiBtd 
)ras mifsed^ feind. the tacanoy fxrodikoad/soinei iqaaint l«d 
ayes: l^thetio -aliufiioti to hts-hafaoits^tsrvta the manner in 
which he met his death ; seamen usually treating the ravages 
»[. tbi% §reat '^eti)f of th^, i»ae, aflef thd: blbwthas 'baen 
atr^ek|.with.fl« mucth-solemnity..and eir^n tendern^sj to 
they regard his approaches wita levity^/ It is whea spared 
tbikii^elvas^ thai.ltey infhX xeg^td the- destcutitioh of bhttle. 
AiCPftn'a. etaodiDg. io.a. sbipf toov<^aa^i^iQs gi]eat w$a^ with 
Ut at such timeft;> the loss ji>f ith^ quartec^masfter, in pbriicui 
IwTy ^being ^nach ire^retted- in the Plaatageoet^* This/ odah 
tnetised'withr a .poFtiod of the pistty eSlcsensi-a set of «aeii 
•Mgethel' momithonghtCul/aAd gtav[eitha]i theibodjjT^of the 
crew; and who met, when they assemblek): anxiod 'Jthm 
loH^<)beati that* fiiomlngf f#ith h <sabriety and eren -dtem- 
ness of mien, that'isfae^ed hol^c-finuch *itt dio • managsihfe'ilt 
of the vessd had 'depended .on >. their /iuf^vidual exertions. 
Sevwcal jD(iihut«9re|af»ed in'the.palriienlar.tDess'of the'^lead 
ma*, before ^a Woixi was.spokeik; eji daiin^ witb^petitea 
that \r0De 9f .pffooii bUfr^ti^ oo» bteiiking;<^ sienqe. Al 



^nerally led'tfe^,di^{>Qu«sQ,tfS£vi4i^.^.§^rt,of i^Jif^nquiripg, 
i:Vl ^vipfip^ jth^-e.'^ ,n0...g^^.wi^ /in- asking "^hy ^aql^ 

tiiCjitnrfeoaid.q«art€ir,-,%a if|i|„lw«d^i>^fi^ the jy 9f opp !9f ^ 
oaight to;k{K>W:all:9,b9tttit." . ..;..,< . - . . .r t 

BMiniog n»miSiUii/ :*'^ I'wmXhi&mii aa y;9Jii;£iiB^^ ^d^e^flif^ 
KBUch'Qf-itiaaiC^ mm mil ^eei.O^:>^t j^^aggo^ kk\9*9^ .kipoor 
fellow and a. jsihoU when; thcyr copies ttogoib^r^.a}]^ j^t pc^ 
m «'V£^y' loving' m^nwr^. It ha^^i^easd juit Ad .wei^t^Q^up 
on the weather b^wiii of thai iiosVichapr-rhiov'ais'w^ Af^ing^ 
^ h9^c{e^4y> a,it9q<^iP3. W^J, % iftrjfy.Jbafi jpl^Pfed a 
stfOipi^X O0ith§ ^^(iat9» ^eeu^.a^ ^jfi ha4 g9^4^rJty into the 
«t»i9ii^ftlld. Ja^k>£^p^ i was: ft lopki«ig,a|3out.HS fof th^ ffw^ 
hMj^MX .kaqsv^but.a qh^ince n^^gj^.tur^ Mp4p^ ohucfe ^ 
little lead into some of the parly- woos; and so'ss^^s l^^» 
sa^ hp^,,*<Ne^ ,yp«'s,rgo; m^' n^usket ; ^r (s^9 \ had^ ^u're 
eaoijgli) ^^m, ?^ys ^^ ' I^ed, you *af ,g^ ipy muskpt ;. bu^ 
n9 J3r^^^f r arter , ^U, f^ ih^j 'x^ iTqiipt' pf* a .rmiQhi|e?s.' ^.o 
when he'd saiH this, he lets fly; but whett^ei:^ h^ hit any- 
body, js .ipPf^ ;thap I can say. U ,hedid, *t\yas likely a,. 
Prenclima^j.as'Jie shot ^ha^^^ * Now,' sflys*Jac^, says 

hp., * .Ned, &^ ithip is ypyf rhusket, yoii can loadjty'apd harld 
pver liine, apcl f '11 sheet hofne another of the h ' ' ,' s. 'Wel(, 
at that mopifnt the Fireachmah lifted lor'ard, oia a heavy 
9WJ^11, aM lei ^riye .at us, \yjtli.aU l:jis forecastle guns,fi^'i^ 
as it might Ibe with one prkiningr-:''? v . '" - ., 

" Th^t was bad gunnery^" grovvled Tom^Bponge,^ *^as it 
i-aicksasliift'^oa^idlly:''''' •• ^ ^" • ■' ' ■ •- '" 

f< Y^s, IfWey '^ ; no 'judgment iflP sbips in ^ 'general.; ' Wetf , 
them Pre^ich twelves it^, spiteful guns ; 'knd 'tf /t^ffi aftii-6 
they ired, it' seemied id me I hea'rd s6mefliihg.''§iv'e %T^'i 
rap on the cheek, that goyndfed ds if k felloW^s ear wiis bbxefi 
wii|§iac!^of^lhiinder;' f- looked tfp, and*' thetb Was Jack 
dtresLmhg buf like tffte fly of'.ih^ efiiligls, hea* fo^hrost, 'Tf {^ 
the body t6wi%jafterit by ilHttg*j.ih fheW.l^.'^'^^'i ' ' " 

«f r thoaght "when a Ml^w'iS head Was sKm off," pat 'ift 
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'Another qtiafter-mkstof hatned'^Beii Barret, '* Diat the body- 
was left in the ship while only the truck went P' 

*' That comes of not seeing them things, Ben," vejoined 
the ey^witBes9. ^* A feHow*9 head is stayed io its berth 
judt Hke a« ship's mast. There *s forward and hack-stays, 
and shroudis, alPs one as aboard here| the only diflferenoe 
is that the lanyards are a little looser, so as to give ii matt 
more play for his head, than it might be safe to give- to a 
mast. When a fellow makes a bow, why he OBly comes 
tip a tittle aft, and bowses on the fore<«tay, and now and 
^hen yoii ftiUs ki with a chap that is stay^ altogether U» 
fbr forward, or who^9 got a list perhaps from having the 
shrouds Hei up too taut to port, 4>r to starboard.'' 
* " That sounds reasonable," put itt the quarterrgunner, 
gravely •$ ^* I 've seen such dro^iers- myself." '« 

^ l£ you M been on t^ poop an hour or te^ a^, yoe 'd 
ha' seen more*on it f Now, there 's all our marines, their 
back-stays ha^e had a fresh pull since they wer^ launched, 
and, as fbir theiir chptain, I.'ll warrant you, h^ had a hxST 

tipon lufTf • ' • 

'*^I^ve heard the carpenter overhauling them matter^,** 
remarked 'Saim,* Wad, another quafter-gunner, "•* and he 
chalked; it all^oflt by the square apd compass. It seems 
"reasonable, too." 

• " If! yqu 'd seen Jack's head dragging nis body overboard 
I Just like the Frenchman .dragging his. wreck under his lee, 
you'd ha* thought it reasonable. Wh^t 's ^ fellow's shoul- 
ders for, but to give a spread to his shrouds, which lead 
down the neck and are set up under the arms somewhere. 
They says a great deal about the' heart, and I reckons it 's 
^ikely everything is key'd there." ' 

"Hearfcee, Ned," observed a quarter-masjLer,who knew 
Iktl^ more th^ii . the rnes^- genemlly, " if .wh^t you say Is 
true, ^hy, df^n't .y^ese shrouds lead straight jTvom the head to 
the shoulders, instead of beiqg all tucked up under a skin 
jin the neqk I ^pswer rae that, now.'^ 

' ^ Wbp tbe.d^vil ever saw 9, ship's shrouds tb^it wasn't 
«at*harpenfbd ^in I" exdzLimed Nfid, with some h^at*^ " A 
pretty hand ^ wife WQuId make of it, in puttipg her arms 
ju:qu^< at fellow's aec;k if the J'lgging spread ia the .way you 



•tn^ian I Tliem things is all settled accofidih' to reason wheti 
a chap's keei *s laid.'^ 

This last argument seamed to dispose of the matter, the 
discourse gradually turning on, and confining itself to the 
merits of the deceased. 

Sir Gervaise. had directed Galleygo to prepare his break* 
fest as soon as the people were piped to their own ; but he 
"was still detained on deck in consequence of a movement in 
one of his vessels, to which it has now become necessary 
more particularly to recftr. 

The appearance of the Druid to the northward, early m 
the morning, will doubtless be remembered by the reader. 
When near enotigh to have it made out, this frigate had 
shown her number; after which she rested satisfied with 
carrying sail much harder than any vessel in sight* WheB 
the fleets engaged, she made an efR>rt to set the fore*. top-sail, 
close-reefed^ biit several of the critics in the other ships, 
who occasiotially noticed her moverpents^ fencBsd that some 
acjcident must have befallen her, as the canvass was soon 
taken in^ and she appeared disposed to remain content with 
the sail carried when first seen. As this ship was materi- 
ally to windward of _the line, and she was running the whole 
time a little free> her velocity was much greater than that 
of the other vessels, and by this time she had got so near 
that Sir Gervaise observed she was mirly abeam of the 
Plantagenet, and a little to leeward of the Active. Of course 
her hull, even to the bottom, as she rose on a sea, was 
plainly visible, and such of her people as were in the tops 
and rigging could be easily distinguished by the naked eye, 

" The Druid must have some communication for us from 
the other division of the fleet," observed the vice-admiral to 
his signal-offirer, as they stood watching the movements of 
the frigatfe ; '< it is a little extraordinary Blewet does not sig- 
nal ! Look at the book, and find me a question to put that 
will ask his errand ?" 

Bunting was in the act of turning over the leaves of his 
little Vocabulary of questions and answers, when three or 
four ^ark balls, that Sir Grervaise, by the aid of the glass, 
6aw suspended between the frigate's masts, opened into flags, 
eflectually proving that Blewet was not absolutely asleep. 
. " Four hundred and sixteen, ordinary communication,* 

Vol. II. 11 
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observed the vice-admiral, with his eye still at the glass. 
*^ Look up that, Bunting, and let us know what it means.*' 

" The commander-in-chief — wish to speak him 1" read 
Bunting, in the customary formal manner in which *he an- 
nounced the purport of a signaf. 

" Very well — answer ; then make the Druid's number 
to come within hail ! The fellow has got clotli enough spread 
to travel two feet to our one ; let him edge away and come 
under our lee. Speaking will be rather close work to-ds^." 

** I doubt if a ship can come near enough to make her- 
self heard," returned the other, ** though the second lieuten- 
ant of that ship never uses a trumpet in the heaviest wea- 
ther, they tell me, sir. Our gents say his father was a 
town-crier, and that, he has inherited the family estate." 

** Ay, our gents are a set of saucy- fellows, as is usually 
the case when there isn't work enough aboard." 

^* You should make a little allowance. Sir Grervaise, for 
being in the ship of a successful commander-in-chief. That 
makes us all carry weather-helms among the other mess^." 

" Up with your signal, sir ; up with your signal. I shall 
be obliged to order Greenly to put you upon watch-and- 
watch for a month, in order to bring you down to the old 
level of manners." 

" Signal answered, already. Sir Gervaise. By the way, 
sir, I '11 thank you \o request Captain Greenly to give me 
another quarter-master. It's nimble work for us, when 
there is anything serious to do." 

" You shall have him, Bunting," returned the vice-admi- 
raU a shade passing over his face for the moment. 

" I had missed poor Jack Glass, and from seeing a spot 
of blood on the poop, guessed his fate. I fancied, indeed, I 
heard a shot strike something behind me." 

V It struck the poor fellow's head, sir, and^made a noise 
as if a butcher Wefe felling an ox." 

" Well — well — let us try to forget it, until something caa 
he done for his son, who is one of the side bo vs. Ah ! 
there 's Blevvet keeping away in earnest. How the deuce he 
is to speak us, however, is* more than I can tell," * 

Sir Gervaise now sent a message to his captaini to say 
that he (desired his presence. Greenly soon appeared, and 
was made acquaiiUed with the intention of the Druid, as 

• / 
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well as with the purport of the last signals. By this time/ 
the rent inain*top-sai[ was mended, and the captain suggested 
it should be set again, close-reefed, as before, and that the 
mainsail should be taken in. This would lessen tlie Pianta- 
genet's way, which ship was sensibly drawing ahead of her 
consorts. Sir Oervaise assenting, the , change was made, 
and the eifects were soon apparent, not only in the move- 
ment of the ship, but in her greater ease and steadiness of 
motion. 

It was not long before the Druid was within a hundred 
fathoms of the flag-ship, on her weather-quarter, shoving 
the brine before her in a way to denote a fearful momentum. 
It was evidently the intention of Captain Blewet to cross the 
Plantagenet's stern, and to luff up under her lee-quarter ; the 
safest point at which he could approach, in so heavy a swell, 
provided it were done with discretion. Captain Blewet had 
a reputation for handling his frigate like a boat, and the oc- 
casion was one which would be likely to awaken all his 
desire to sustain the character he had already earned. Still 
no one could imagine how he was to come near enough to 
make a communication of any length. The stentorian lungs 
of the second lieutenant, however, might eflfect it ; and, as 
the news of the expected hail parsed through the ship, many 
who had remained below, in apathy, while the enemy wa* 
close under their lee, came on deck, curious to witness what 
was about to pass. 

" Hey ! At wood ?" exclaimed Sir Gervaise, for the little 
. excitement had brought the secretary up from the com- 
mander-in-chief's cabin ; — " what is Blewet at ? The fellow 
cannot mean to set a studding-sail 1" 

" He is running out a boom, nevertheless. Sir Gervaise, 
or my thirty years' experience of nautical things have been 
thrown away." • 

" He is truly rigging out his weather fore-topmast-stud- 
ding-sail-boom, sir 1" added Greenly, in a tone of wonder. 

" It is out," rejoined the vice-admiral, as one would giVfe 
emphasis to the report of a calamity, "Hey ! — <vhat? Isn't 
that a man they're running up to the end of it. Bunting? 
JLevel your glass, and let us know at once." 

'' A glass is not necessary to make out that much, Sir 
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Gmiraise* It is a man, beyond a doubt, and there he hangs 
at the boom-end, as if sentenced by a general court-ma rtial.'^ 
Sir Gervaise now suppressed every expression of surprise, 
and his reserve was imitated, quite as a matter of course, by 
the. twenty officers, who, by this time, had assembled on the 
poop* The Druid, keeping away, approached rapidly, and 
had soon crossed the flag-ship's wake. Here she came by 
the wind, and favoured by the momentum with which she 
had come down, and the addition of the mainsail, drew 
heavily but steadily up on her lee-quarter. Both vessels 
being close-hauled, it was not difEcult steering; and by 
watching the helms closely, it would have been possible^ 
perhaps, notwithstanding the heavy sea, to have brought the 
two hulls within ten yards of each other, and no harm should 
come of it. This was nearer, however, than it was neces- 
sary to approach ; the studding-sail-boom, with the man 
suspended on the end of it, projecting t^^ice that distance 
beyond the vessel's bows. Still it was nice work; and 
while yet some thirty or forty feet from the perpendicular,, 
the man on the boom-end made a sign for attention, swung 
a coil of line he held, and when he saw hands raised to 
catch it, he made a cast. A lieutenant caught the rope, and 
instantly hauled in the slack. As the object was now under- 
stood, a dozen others laid hold of the line, and, at a common 
signal, when those on board the Plantagenet hauled in 
strongly, the people of the Druid lowered away. By this 
simple, but united movement, the man descended obliquely, 
leaping out of the bowline in which he had sat, and casting 
the whip adrift. Shaking himself to gain his footing, he ' 
raised his cap and bowed to Sir Gervaise, who now saw 
Wycherly Wychecombe on his poop. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'• Yet weep not thou — the struggk is not o*er, 
O victors of Pfailippi ! many a field * 
Hath jieMed pahns to uv :-~one effort nu>re, 
By one stern conflict must our fate be sealed." 

Mas. HflHANs. 

As soon as the people of the Plantagenet, who had so fkr 
trespassed on discipline, when they perceived a man hang- 
ing at the end of the studding-sail-boom, as to appear in the 
rigging, on the booms, and ou the guns, to watch the result, 
saw the stranger safely landed on the poop, they lifted their 
hats and caps, and, as one voice, greeted him with three* 
cheery. The officers smiled at this Outbreak of feeling, and 
the violation of usage was forgotten ; the rigid discipline of 
a man-of-war even, giving way oecasionally to the sudden 
impulses of natural feeling. 

As the Druid approached the flag-ship, CapUin Blewet 
had appeared in her weather mizzen-rigging, donning his 
vessel in person ; and the order to iuf, or keep off, had been 
given by his own voice, or by a gesture of his own hand. 
As soon a9 he saw Wycherly's feet on the poop of the Plaa- 
tagenet, and his active form freed from the double-bowlm^, 
in which it had been seated, the captain made a wide sweep 
of the arm, to denote his desire to edge away ; the helm of 
the frigate was borne up hard, and, as the two-decker surged 
ahead on the bosom of a sea, the Druid's bows were knocked 
off to leeward, leaving a space of about a hundred feet, 
of more, between the two ships, as it might be, in an instant. 
The same causes continuing to operate, the Plantagenet 
drove still farther ahead, while the frigate soon came lo tb© 
wind again, a cable's-length to leeward, and abreast of the 
space between the admiral and his second, astern. Here, 
Captain Blewet seemed disposed to wait for further orders. 

Sir Gervaise Oakes was not accustomed to betray any 
surprise he might feel at little events that pcQurred on duty. 
He returned the bow of Wycherly, coolly, and then, with- 
out question or play of feature, turned his eyes on the fur- 
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ther movements of the Druid. Satisfied that all was right 
with the frigate, he directed the messenger to follow him, and 
went below himself, leaving Wycherly to obey as fast as 
the many inquiries he. had to answer as he desdfendpd the 
ladders would allow. Atwood, an interested observer of what 
had passed, noted that Captain Greenly, of all present, was 
the only person who seemed indifierent to the nature of the 
commubication the stranger might bring, though perhaps 
the only one entitled by rank to put an interrogatory. 

" You have come aboard of us in a novel and extraordi- 
nary mode. Sir Wycherly Wychecombel" observed the 
vice-admiral, a little severely, as soon as he found himself 
in his own cabin, alone with the lieutenant. ' " 

" It was the plan of Captain Blewel, sir, and was really 
the only one that seemed likely to succeed, for a boat could 
^carceljT live, I trust the success of the experiment, and 
the nature of the communications I may bring, will be 
thought sufficient excuses for the want of ceremony J' 

" It is the first time, since the days of the Conqueror, I 
fancy, that an English vice-admiral's ship has been boarded 
so cavalierly ; but, as you say, the circumstances may jus- 
tify the innovation. What is your errand, sir ?" 

.. .♦* This letter, I presume, Sir Gervaise, will explain itself. 
1 have little to say in addition, except to report that the 
Druid has sprung her foremast in carrying sail to close with 
you, and that we have not lost a moment since Admiral 
Bluewater ordered us to part company with himself." 

«* You saiFed on board the Csesar, then ?" asked Sir Ger- 
iraise, a great deal mollified by the zeal ft>r service in k 
youth, situated ashore, as he knew Wycherly to be. " You 
left her, with this letter ?" 

" I did. Sir Gervaise, at Admiral Bluewater*s command." 
" Did you go aboard the Druid boom- fashion, or was that 
peculiar. style reserved for the commander-in-chief?" 

" I left the Csesar in a boat, Sir Gervaise ,• and though we 
were much nearer in with the coast, where the wind has not 
the rake it has here, and the strength of the gale had not 
then come, we were nearly swamped." 

" If a, true Virginian, you would not have drowned, 
Wyphecopibe," answered the vice-admiral, in better humour. 
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** You- Americans swim like cork. Excuse me, while I read 
what Admiral Bluewaler has to say." 

Sir Gervaise had received Wycherly in the great cabin, 
standing at the table which was lashed in its centre. He 
would have been puzzled himself, perhaps, to have given 
the real reason, why he motioned to the young man to lake 
a chair, while he went into what he called his *' drawing- 
room ;" or the beautiful litlfe apartment between the two 
state-rooms, ail, lyhich was fitted with &n elegance that 
might have been admired in a more permanent dwelling, 
and whither he always withdrew when disposed to reflection. 
It was probably connected, however, with a latent appre- 
hension of th% rear-admiral's political bias, fo.r, when by 
himself, he paused fully a minute before he opened the let- 
ter. Condemning this hesitation era unmanly, he broke the 
seal, however, and read the contents of a letter, which was 
couched in the following terms : 

** My dear Oakes : — Sin<5e we parted, my mind has un- 
dergone some violent misgivings as to the course duty re- 
quires of me, in this great crisis. One hand — one heart — 
one voice even, may decide the fate of England ! In such 
circumstances, all should listen to the voice of conscience, 
and endeavour to foresee the consequences of their own acts. 
Confidential agents are in the west of England, and one of 
them I have seen. By his communications I find more de- 
p&nds on myself than I could 'have imagined, and more oti 
the movements of M. de Vervillin. Do not be too sanguine 
—take time for your own decisions, ^nd grant me time ; for 
I feel like a wretch wiiose fate must soon be sealed. On no 
account eqgage, because you think this division near enough 
to sustain you, but at least keep oflT until you hear from me 
mote positively, or we can meet, I find it equally hard to 
strike a blow against my rightful prince,* or to desert my 
friend. For God's sake act prudently, and depend on see* 
ing me in the course of the next twenty-four hours. I shall 
keep well to the eastward, in the hope of falling in wi*h you^ 
as I feel satisfied de Vervillin has nothing to do very for 
west. I may send some verbal message by the bearer, for 
my thoughts come sluggishly, and with great reluctance. 

" Ever yoi/rtf, Richari><.Bluewatbb," ..t 
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JSir Gervaisc Oakes read this letter twice with great de- 
liberation ; then he crushed it^ in his hand, as one would 
strangle a deadly serpent. INot satisfied with this manifest- 
ation of distaste, he tore the letter into pieces so small as to 
render it impossible lo imagine its contents, opened a cabin- 
window, and threw the fragments into the ocean. When 
he fancied that every sign of his friend's weakness had thus 
been destroyed, l\e began to paft the cabin in his usual man- 
ner. Wycherly heard his step, and wondered at the delay ; 
but his duty compelled him to pass an uncomfortable half- 
hour in silence, ere the door opened, and Sir Gervaise ap- 
peared. The latter had suppressed the signs of distress, 
though the lieutenant could perceive he was unusually anx- 
ious. 

" Did the rear-admiral send any message. Sir Wycher- 
ly?" inquired Sir Gervaise ; "in his letter he would seem 
to refer me to some verbal explanations* from yourself." 

" I am ashamed to say, sir, none that I can render very 
intelligible. Admiral Bluewater, certainly, did make a few 
communications that I was to repeat, but when wehaji part- 
ed, by some extraordinary dullness of my own I fear, 1 find 
it is out of my power to give them any very great distinct- 
ness or connection." 

" Perhaps the fault is less your own, sir, than his. Blue- 
water is addicted to fits of absence of mind, and then he has 
DO reason to complain that others do not understand him, 
as he does not always understand himself." 

Sir Grervaise said this with a little glee, for he was great- 
ly delighted at finding his friend had not committed himself 
to his messenger. The latter, however, was less disposed to 
excuse himself by such a process, inasmuch as he felt cer- 
tain that the rear-admiral's feelings were in the matter he 
commuoicated, let the manner have been what it might. 

" I do not think we can attribute anything to Admiral 
Bluewater's absence of mind, on this occasion, sir," an- 
swered Wycherly, with generous frankness. " His feelings 
appeared to be strongly enlisted in what he said. It might 
hiive been owing to the strength of these feelings that he was 
a little obscure, but it could not have been owing to indiA 
ference.** 
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^^ I shall best underst^iad the nifitter, then, by hearing 
what he did say, sir." 

Wycherly pampd, and endeavoured to recall what had 
passed, in a way to make it intelligible. 

" I was frequently told to caiition you not to engage the 
French, sir, until the other division had closed, and was 
ready to assist. But, really, whether this was owing to 
some secret information that the rear-admiral had obtained, 
or to a natural desire to have a share in the battle, is more 
than I can say." ^, 

** Each may have had its influence. Was any allusion 
made to secret intelligence, that you name it ?" 

" I never felt more cause to be ashamed of my own dull* 
ness, than at this present moment, Sir Gervaise Oakes," 
exclaimed Wycherly, who almost writhed under the awk* 
wardness of his situation ; for he really began to suspect 
that his own personal grounds of unhappiness had induced 
him to forget some material part of his message ;' — " recent 
events ashore, had perhaps disqualified me for this duty." 

" It is natural it should be so, my young friend ; and as 
I am acquainted with them all, you can rest satisfied with 
nay indulgence." 

" All ! no — Sir Gervaise, you know not half — but, I forget 
myself, sir, and beg your pardon." 

" I hav« no wish to pry into your secrets, Sir Wycherly 
Wychecombe, and we will drop the subject'. You may say^ 
however, if the rear-admiral was in good spirits — as an Eng- 
lish seaman is apt to be, with the prospect of a great battle 
before him." 

. " I thought not, Sir Gervaise. Adnviral Bluewater to me 
seemed sad, if I may presume to mention it — almost ta 
tears, I thought, sir, one or twice." 

'* Poor Dick 1" mentally ejaculated the vice-admiral ; " he 
never could have made up his tpmd to desert fne without 
great anguish of soul. Was there anything said," speaking 
aloci^, " about the fleet of M. de Vervillin ?" 

" Certainly a good deal, sir ; and yet am I ashamed to 
say, I scarce know what ! Admiral Bluewater appeared ta 
think the Comte de Vervillin had no intention to strike a. 
blow at any of our colonies, and with this he seemed to 
connect the idea that- there would be less necessity for our 
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engaging him. At all events, I cannot be mistaken in his 
wish that you would keep off, sir, until he could close." 

«* Ay, and you see how instinctively I Jpve answered to 
his wishes!" said Sif^Gervaise, smiling a little bitterly. 
«* Nevertheless, had the rear of the fleet been up this morn- 
ing. Sir Wycherly, it might have been a glorious day for 
England!" 

" It has been a glorious day, as it is, sir. We, in the 
Druid, saw it all ; and (here was not one among us that did 
not exult in the name of Englishman !" ^ 

<* What, even to the Virginian, Wycheiiombe I" rejoined 
Sir Ger-.aise, greatly gratified with the natural commenda- 
tion conveyed in the manner and words of the other, and 
looking in a smiling, friendly manner,»'at the young man. 
•*I was afraid the hits you got in Devonshire might have 
induced you to separate your nationality from that of old 
England." 

" Ev( u to the Virginian, Sir Gervaise. You have been 
in the colonies, sir, and must know we do not merit all that 
we sometimes receive, on this side of the Atlantic. The 
king has no subjects more loyal than those of America." 

" I am fully aware of it, my noble lad, and have told the 
king as much, with my own mouth. But think no more of 
this. If your old uncle did give you an occasional specimen 
of true John Bullism, he has left you an honourable title and 
a valuable estate. I shall see that Greenly finds a berth for 
you, and you will consent to mess with me, I hope. I trust 
some time to see you at Bowldero. At present we will go 
on deck ; and if anything that Admiral Bluewator has said 
should recur to yout mind more distinctly, you will not 
forget to let me know it." 

Wycherly now bowed and left the cabin, while Sir Ger- 
vaise sat down and wrote a note to Greenly to request that 
he would look a little after the comfort of the young man. 
The latter then went on deck, in person. Although he en- 
deavoured to shake oflf the painful doubts that beset him, 
and to appear as cheerful as became an officer who had just 
performed a brilliant exploit, the vice-admiral found it diffi- 
cult to conceal the shock he had received from Bluewater's 
communication. Certain as he felt of striking a decisive 
blow at the enemy, could he be reinforced with the five 
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ships of the rear division, he would cheerfully forego the 
triumph of such additional success, to be certain his friend 
did not intend to cart-y his disaffection to overt acts. He 
found it hard to believe that a man like Bluewater could 
really contemplate carrying off with him the ships he com- 
manded ; yet he knew the authority his friend wielded over 
his captains, and the possibility of such a step would pain- 
fully obtrude itself on his mind, at moments. " When a 
man can persuade himself into all the nonsense connected 
with the jvs divinvm,^^ thought Sir Gervaise, " it is doing 
no great violence to common sense to persuade himself 
into all its usually admitted consequences." Then, again, 
would interpose, his recollections of Bluewater's integrity 
and simplicity of cftaracter, to reassure him, and give him 
more cheering hopes for the result. Finding himself thus 
vacillating between hope and dread, the cottimander-in-chi^ 
determined to drive the matter temporarily from his mind, 
by bestowing his attention on the part of the fleet he had 
with him. Just as this wise resolution was formed, both 
Greenly and Wycherly appeared on the poop. 

" I am glad to see you with a hungry look, Greenly," 
cried Sir Gervaise, cheerfully ; " here has Galleygo just 
been to report his breakfast, and, as I know your cabin has 
not been put in order since the people left the guns, I hope 
for the pleasure of your company. Sir Wycherly, my gal- 
lant young Virginian, here, will take the third chair, I truat, 
and then our party will be complete." 

The two gentlemen assenting, the vice-admiral was about 
to lead the way below, when suddenly arresting his foot- 
steps, on the poop-ladder, he said — 

•" Did you not tell me; Wychecombe, that the Druid had 
sprung her foremast?" 

" Badly, I believe, Sir Gervaise, in the hounds. Captain 
Blewet carried on his ship fearfully, all night." 

" Ay,» he 's a fearful fellow with spars, that Tom Blewet. 
I never felt certain of finding all the sticks in their places, 
on turning out of a morning, when he was with you as a 
lieutenant. Greenly. How many jib-booms and top-gallant 
yards did he cost us, in that cruise off the Cape of Good 
JHope ? By George, it must have been a dozen, at least I" 

<* Not quite as bad as that, Sir Gervaise, though he did 
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expend two jib-booms and three top-gallant yards, for me. 
Captain- Blewet has a fast ship, and he wishes .people to 
know it." 

** And he has sprung his foremast, and he shall see J 
know it ! Harkee, Bunting, make the Druid's number to lie 
by the prize ; and when that 's answered, tell him to take 
charge of the Frenchman, and to wait for further orders. 
I 'li send him to Plymouth to get a new foremast, and to see 
the stranger in. .By the way, does anybody know the nanie. 
of the Frenchman — hey ! Greenly ?" 

" I cannot tell you. Sir Gervaise, though some of our 
gentlemen think it is the ship that was the admiral's second 
ahead, in our brush off Cape Finisterre. I am not of- the 
same opinion, however ; for that ves&fl had a billet-head, 
and this has a woman figure-head, that looks a little like a 
Minerva. Thd^French have a la Minerve, I think." 

♦* Not now, Greenly, if this be she, for she is oursj*^ 
Here Sir Gervaise laughed heartily at his own -humour, and 
all near him joined in, as a matter of course. " But la Mi- 
nerve 'has been a frigate time out of mind. The Goddess 
of Wisdom has never been fool enough to get into a line of 
battle whefn she has had it in her power to prevent it." 

** We thought the figure-head of the prize a Venus, as 
we passed her in the Druid," Wycherly modestly observed. 

" There is a way of knowing, and it shall be tried. When 
you 've done with the Druid, Bunting, make the prize's sig- 
nal to repeat her name by telegraph. You know fiow to 
make a prize's number, I suppose, when she has none." 

" I confers I do not. Sir Gervaise," answered Bunting, 
who had shown by his manner that he was at a loss. " Hav- 
ing no number in our books, one would be at a stand how to 
get at her, sir." 

" How would you do it, young man ?" asked Sir Gervaise, 
who all this time was hanging on to the man-Tope of the 
poop-ladder. " Let us see how well you 've been taught. 



sir." 



" I believe it may be done in different modes. Sir Ger- 
vaise," Wycherly . answered, without any appearance of 
triumph at his superior readiness, " but the simplest I know 
IS to hoist the French flag under the English, by way of 
saying for whom the signal is intended." 



^(£)oii,' Bunting,''. ooQtisYued 3Ii* Gervaise, nedding ki«* 
head as he descended the ladder, *'a»d I, warrant you yDai^ 
will ajasivv^r. What sort af work he will make /with the 
Freiwjiwnaar's .fiAgs, i^ aoot her, matter, I douhl, too, if he 
had the wit to oarxy oiie of our books with him* in which, 
case he will be at a loss to read our signal. Try him, how- 
Qvc;?, Bunding ; an Irishman always has aomething .to say, 
though it be a bulL" • . 

Thia order given. Sir Gervaise descended to his cabixw 
In half an hour the party was seated at table, as quietly a# 
if nothing unusual had. occurred that day. 

^^ The worst of these, little brushes which lead to notbiogi 
is that they leave as strong a smell of gunpowder in yoiur 
cabin, Greeoly, a%if a whole fleet had been destroyed," 
observed the vice-admiral good-huBK)uredly,, as he began t^ 
help his guests« . ^' I hope the odour we have here will Ad 
disturb your appetites, gentlemen." . 

" You do this day's success injustice,. Sir QervaisC) in 
cajling.tt only a brush," answered the captain, who, tp say 
the truth, had fallen to a^ heartily upon the delicacies* of 
GlaljeygOG, as if he had not eaten in twenty-four houirs. : '^M 
any rate, it has brushed the spars out of two pf.king Ijewis'^ 
ships^and one of th^m into our bands ; ay, and in a certain 
senee into our pockets." 

" Quite true, Greenly — quite Irue^; but wjiat would it 
have been jf — " * . 

The sadden manner in which the commander-in-chief 
ceased speal^ing induced Iiis companions to think that, he 
had met with some accident in eating or drinking,; both 
looked earnestly at him, as if to offer assistance. He was 
pale in the face, but he smiled, and otherwise appeared af 
his ease. 

" It is over, gentlemen," said Sir Grervaise, 'gently — 
*' we'll think no more of it;" 

" I sincerely hope you 've not been hit, sir?" said Greenf- 
ly. " I Ve kno'wn men hit, who did not discover that the^ 
were hurt until some sudden weakrifes^ has betrayed it.'' * 

" I believe the French" have let me ofFthis-twne, my 'good 

• (Hend-— yes, I think Magjrath will be plugging no shot-ho!^ 

in my hull for this affair. 'Sir Wycherly, those eggs' laie 

from your own estate^ Galleygo having laid tin manor 'UU> 

Vol. II. 12. 
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iti contrifanstioQ for all sorts of good tjbingv* Try tfaem. 

Greenly, as coming frorn our frieod^s property,'' 

".Sir Wycherly is a lucky fellow in hamng an estate,** 
said the captain. ** Few officers of his rank can boast of 
such an advantage ; though, now and then, an old one ia 
better off." 

" That is true enough — hey I Greenly ? The army 
fetches up most of the fortunes ; fdr your rich fellows like 
ipood county quarters and county balls, fwas a younger 
brother when they sent me to sea, but I became a baronet^ 
and a pretty warm one too, while yet a reefer. Poor Josse- 
lln died when I was only sixteen, and at seventeen they 
teiade me an officer." 

" Ay, and we like you all the better, 9ir Gervaise, for not 
giving us up when the money came. Now Lord Morganic 
^as a captain when he succeeded, and we4hink much Jesa 
of that." 

" Morganic remains in service, to teach us how to stay 
top-masts and paint figure-heads ;" observed Sir Gervaise, a 
little drily. " And yet the fellow handled his ship well to- 
Any ; making much better weather of it than I feared he 
Would be able to do." 

*• I hear we are likely to get another duke in the navy, 
sir ; it 's not often we catch one of that high rank." • 

Sir Gervaise cared much less .for things of this sort than 
Bluewater, but he naturally cast a glance at the speaker, as 
t3)is was said, as much as to ask whom he meant. 

"They tell me, sir, that Lord Montresor, the elder brother 
of the boy in the CsBsar, is in a bad way, and Lord Geoffrey 
stands next to the succession. I think there is too much 
stuff in Aim. to quit us now he is almost fit to get his com- 



mission." 



" True, Bluewater has that boy of high hopes and pro» 
inise with him, too ;" answered Sir Gervaise in 'a musing 
manner, unconscious of what he said. " God send he may 
not forget that, among other things 1" 

" I don't think ran^k makes any difference with Admiral 
Bluewater, or Captaih Stowel. . The nobles are woiJcled up 
aa their ship, as well as the humblest reefer of them alL 
Here is Buiiling, sir,. to teil us somothiog." 
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Sir tiefvaisB started from a fit of abstrafeilioii, asd, tai»> 
iagy ke saw his sigoai officer ready to repent. 

^ TliG Drtiid has answered pn^rly, 3ir Gervaise, a«d 

has already hauled up sq dose that I think she wiU laff 

tiirough the line, though it may be astern of the Carnatt^'^ 

' ** And the prize, Bimting ? Hare y^a signalled the prize, 

aa I^ldyou toidol" 

*' Yes, sir ; and she has answered so properly that I laal^., 
no question the prize-offioer took a book with hinu Tha 
telegraphic aignab was answered like the other." 

*^ Well, wluit does he say ] Have you feund out the hmqm 
!Pf the FrenehmaQ ?" 

^^ That 'a the difficulty, sir; we are nod^tood, tet Mi*» 
Daly has shown something aboard the pdze that the quar* 
tf^r^master aweam is a paddy." 

'* A paddy I — ^Whai, he hasn't had himself run up at a 
yard-ann, or stun'saiUboom send, has he*-* hey? Wyche* 
$p|nbe1 Daly 's an Irishman, and has only to show himt 
m^ to show a paddy." * 

'^ But this is a sort of an imi^ of scMoe kiad or oth^> 
Sir Ger vaise» and yet it isn't Mr. Daly. I rather thii^ he 
hasn't liie flags necessary for our words, and has rigged out 
a sort of a woman, to let us know hb ship's name ; f(» she 
ho^ a wovdan figure-head, you know, sir." 

** The devi] li^ has i Well, th^t will form an era in sig* 
nals^ GBalleygo, look out at the cabin-window and let veA 
know if you can see the prize from them— well, sir, what 's 
the news ?" 

*' I sees her. Sir Jarvy," answered the steward, " and I 
sees her where no French ship as sails in company with 
British yessels has a right to be. If she 's a fathom, your 
honour, she 's fifty to windward of our line I Quite out of 
her place, as a body might say, and onreasonable.^' 

^ That 's owing to our having felled the forests of her . 
m^sts, Mr. Galleygo ; every spar that is lefl helping to put 
her where she is. That priase must be a weatherly sbipi 
though, heyl Greenly? She and her- consort were well to 
windward of their own line, or we could never have got ^an 
as we did. These Frenchmen cfo turn off a weatherly vea* 
sel now ftod then, — that we must all admit." 

<^ Y?9, Sir larvy," put in Galleygo, who never let tho 
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4K>aTei^aal4Qn flag .when he was mvited l^itake a pari in it ; 
" yes, Sir Jarvy, aod when they .Vetuh»d *€inoff the stocks 
ftfaay tuniSi'em ovier to us^ commoalyfitoAaili'am. Building 
a ei^aft is one pAece of kfiowiedge, and bailing her well is 
ajnother." ... 

*' Enough of your philosophy, sirrah i; look and ascertain 
if there is anything unusual to be seen ^nging4n the rig- 
^gittgt of the prizes * Unless ^u showmore readiness, I'll 
send one of the BowjkJeros to help y6u." 

These Bowldenos were the servants that Sir- Gervaise 
kroKight with him from his hou'>e, having been born on his 
estate, and educated as domestics in his own, or bis father's 
f«inil}»^ lind though long > accustomed to a ih<an-tSf-war, as 
theii" asnbition never rose above their ordinary service, the 
steward h^ld them exceedingly cheap. A severer punish- 
Bnent could not be offered him, thaa to^threaten to direct one 
of these comtnon menials toi<io any duty^iChat, in the ieast,^ 
pevtuined to therprofession. . The present menace had the 
desired effect, Galleygo losing no time in critically examin- 
ing the prize's rigging. / . i • ^\ . < 
•'•"I calls nothihg extr\)mary in a Frenchtttan's rigging, 
Bir Jarvy,'? answered the steward^ as soon as he felt 'sdre 
of his f£|ct; ** their dock- men have idees of their dwn, as to 
such things. Now the?© is sum'mat hanging at the lee 
fbre-jMird-arm of that chap, that fooks as if it might be a 
top-gallant-stun'sail made up to be sent alofl and set ^ but 
which stopped when it got as high as it is, on findinrg out that 
there 'g no hamper over-head to spread it to." 
; ^'That's it, sir," put in Bunding. "Mr.. Daly ha^ run 
his woman up to the fore-yard-arm, like a pirate." 

" Woman I"' repeated Galleygo — *♦ do you - call i]mt 'ere 
fhing-um-mee a womaii^ Mr; Buntin"? T calls it a bundle 
of flags, tnadeop to set, if thar^Was anything to set 'em 
to." • " ■ ' • 

.- "It 's .nothing bat an InBh woman, Master Ga1)eyg6,as 
yaoii '11 see for yourself, if you '11 ie^el this^lass at it." 
. '• I 'H do that office myself," cried Sir Ger<7ai.se. * " Havb 
ysoM any 'Ciariosity, geotleraen," to read Mt, Daly's signal 1 
GalieygOy open » that weather window^ and cl^ar away thef 
books and writing-desk, 4hat: we may hfeve a look." '' 
' The ocdecs W6re . immodtsrtely obfyed^ and the vice-ad^ 



nitml W98 Boon seated examini^ the odd figure that' v«« 
certaioly hanging nt the lee ibtire-yard«antt of tlie priae ; i^ 
perfeot aoDdescijpt 99 YegMrdedall aautiGal experience. 

f' Hang nae, if I can make anytbitigof it, Greenly," said 
Qir Gervaise, after a long look. ^ Do wm take this seal» 
ofti try your bund at an observation. It resemblea a sort 
of a woman, sure enough." 

^^ Yes, sir," ob^rved Bujplingi, with the earnestness of a 
rwa. who felt his reputation iaVoived in the issue, ^* I wasi \ 
certain that Mr, Daly has run up the %ure to let us know 
the name of the prize, and that for want of a telegraph*bopk 
to signal the letters,' and. so I made sure of what Iwaa 
abou^, be&re I took tbo liberty to eome below and refxirt*'' 

^* And pray what do you make of it, Bunting ? Tfca^ 
figure-h^ad n^pit tell us bettet, but tl^^t seems to he inmurt 
feet." 

** The figure-head has lost all its bust, and one anU} by 
a shot)" said Greenly^ turning the gla^s to the objoot nained ; 
*<and I can tell Mr. Daly that a ps^rt of the gammoaiBg «(! 
his bowsprit -is g^ne, too ! That ship requires looking to, 
Sir Geivaise; she'U have no fore^Mi^ tormorsow morning* 
if this wind stand ! Another shpt h<is raked this lower sid0 
of her fore4op, and carried away half the ibame. Yes, atid 
there's been a fellow at wrork, too — " 

" N^ver Biu>d the shot -^ never mind the ^ot, Greenly," 
interrupted the vice-admiral. '^ A poor devil like him» . 
couldn't bav:e six. of us at him, at onoe, and expeet to go 
*9hot free.' Tell us somethipg of the ^^ornan.'^ 

" WelV, Sir Grervaise, no doubt Daly has hoisted he* as Sr 
V^mbqL Aji no doubt the ship is the Minerva, aOer all, (or 
tbepe 's something on thd^ head like a helmet." ^ 

** it never can be the Minerv^j" said the vice-adfiniral, 
positively, <' for she, I Ho&l certain, is a frigate. Hapd i»9 
the little book with a red cover, Buj^g ; thai linear your 
hand ; it has a list of the enemy's navy. Here it is^ la. 
JSfinerve, 32, le e^pi$aine de freg^^<^ M^ndon^ Built in 
1733, old and dull.' That settles the Minerva^ for this list 
is the last sent us by the admiralty." 

'* Then it must be the Pallas>" rejoined Greenly, *' for • 

she wears a helmet, too,' and I am. certain there is i^ot oi^ly: 

a, oap to jEes^Ua 4 \irim0^ ^t « Q^mnmfiw^ m tbl 
12* 



body to represent armour.^ Both Minerva and Palkd, tf I 
rwneimber rfght, wore armonr." 

' " This is coming nearer to the point,— hey 1 Gi^enly," . 
the vice-admiral innocently ehiuied in*? *• let us lo6k and 
see if the Pa lias is a tw4-decker or not. • By Grcorge, there 's 
no such nanie on the list. That's odd, now, that the French 
should have one of these goddesses and not the other !" 

"They never has anything right, Sir Jarvy," Oalleygo 
tlwist in,.by way of commentary on the vice-admirars and 
the captain's classical lore ; " and it 's surprising to me that • 
they should have any goddess at all, eeeing that they h«is 
86 fittle respe(5t for religion, irt genera^."^ 

Wycherly -fidgeted, but respect 5)r his superiors kept 
hina silent. As for Bunting, 'twas all the same to him, his 
father having been a purser in the navy, cJfc he himself 
educated altogether on board ship, and this, too, a century 
since. 

•* It might, not be amiss, Sir Gervaise,*' observed the cap- 
tain, "to work this rule backwai'ds, and just look over the 
IvBt until w^ find a two-decked ship that ought to have a 
woman figure-head, which will greatly simplify the ttiatter. 
I've known difficult problems solved in- that mode." 

The kfea struck Sir iServaise as a good 'one, and he set 
about the execution of the project in g6od earnest. Just fts 
he cAme to VHecate 64, an exclamatk>h froth. Greenly 
catight his attention, and he in(|uired its cause. 
• " Look for yourself) Sir Gervaise ; unless my eyes are 
good for nothing, Daly is running a kedge up alongside of 
his Woman." * ' 

«< What, a kedge?— Ay, that is intended for an anchor/ 
and it means Hope. Everybody Knows that Hope carries 
an anchor, — hey ! Wychecombe 1 Upon my word, Daly 
shows ingenuity,' Look' for the Hope, in that list, Bimting', 
— you wiH find the 'English names printed 'first, in the end- 
of the book." ' •- '• 

** * The Hope, or. VEspehinde,^ '^teadHhe feignal-officel"; 
"* So, lee eapitang dee frigate dee Covrtraii.* " •' ' 

" A single-decked ship, after all I Th'is affair iS as bad 

as the d d nulltis, ashore, there. I'll not be beaten In 

learning,* however, by any Frenchman- who evfer floaied. 
0N> b€lew^''L6cke?, and dlfesire- DeetiJr MagrAtiJ'to step up ' 



l|feffe,'if lie'is not occupied with the wounded. He, Itnows 
more Lattn than arty man in the ship." ' 

" Yes, Sir Jarvy, but this i? Frenchi you knows, your' 
honobr, and isn't as Latin, at all. I expects she 'U turn out 
to have some name as no modest person wtehes to use, and 
we* shall have to halter it.*' 

** Ay, he 's catted his anchor, sure enough ; if the figure 
be not Hope, it must be Faith^ or Charity." 

" No fear of them, Sir Jarvy; the French has no faith\ 
nor no charity, no, nor no bowels, as any poor fellow knows 
as has ever been wrecked oo their coast, as once happened 
to me, when a b'y. I looks upon 'em. as no better than so 
many faeatheners, and perhaps that 's the name of tl^e ship. 
I 've seed heatheners, a hundred times, Sir Jarvy, in that 
sort of toggery." 

" What, man, did you ever see a heathen with an anchor ? 
— one that will weigh three hundred, if it will weigh a 
pound?" 

" Perhaps not, your honour, with a downriglUj^nchor, 
but with sum'mat like a killog. But, that 's no hanchor, 
a'ter all, but only a kedge, catted hanchor-fashion, sir." 

''Here comes Magrlith, to help us out of the difficulty; 
and we 'II propound the matter to. him," 

The vice-admiral now explained the whole' afiair to the 
surgeon, frankly admitting th^t the classics of the cabin 
were at fault, and throwing .himself on the gun-room for 
assistance. Magrath was not a litde amused, as h^ listened, 
for this was one of his triumphs, and. he ohuckled not a 
little at the dilemma of his superiors. 

" Well, Sir Jairvis," he answered, " ye might do warse 
than dall a council o' war . on the matter ; but if it ^s the 
name' ye 'U be wanting, I can help ye to that, without the 
aids of symbols, and signs, and hyeroglyphics of any sort. 
As we crossed the vessel^ wake,' a couple of hours since, I 
read it on her stern, in letters of gold. It 's la Vlctmre, or^ 
the' Victory ; a most unfortunate cogflottien for an trnlucky 
ship. She 's a French victoty, hdwever, ye 'II semember, 
gentlemen!" 

« That must be a mistake,, Magrath ; for Daly has shown 
an' anehoi*, yonder ; .and Victory cat'ries no artchor." 
- « lt% hsa-d to -BB^y veeee^aiiwrai, one mabV victory beiiDg^ 
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another Bean's defbaU As ior Mr. Daly's ifiu|ge, it's jwl 
an Irish goddess ; and allowaoces xnusl Ue made for Umi 
country." ^ 

Sir Gervaise laugbec^, invited the gentlemen to help de* 
jDolish the breakfast, and sent orders on deck to hoist tbo 
answering flag. At a later day, Daly, when called on for 
an explanation,; asserted that the armour and helmet be- 
longed to Victory, as a matter of course ; though he admitted 
that he had at first forgoUen the anchor ; ^' but, when I did 
fun it up, they read it aboard the ould Piaster, as if it bad 
been just so much primmer." 



^ I CHAPTER X. 

** There *« beauly io the deep :*<- 
Tlie wave is bluer than the nky ; 
And, though the light shines bright on high. 
More aoflly do the eeci-genra glow, 
lliBt aparUe in tho 4apihB below; 
Tl)e r«tabQW*« tinte tre pnly nif^ 
When 0^ the wf ter9 they are laid. 
And sun and moon piost sweetly shine 
Dpon the oeeanV level brine. 
. 'Tfa0re*B beauty in the deep.** 

Baaiiuit^ 

As Daly was the recognised jester of the fleet, hi9 extra- 
ordinary atten^pt to announce his vp^sel's name was receiv- 
ed as a characteristic joke, and it served to laugh at uptil 
something het^r oQered. Under the actuai circumstances 
of the two squadrons, however, it was eK>Qn ten^porarily for^ 
gotten in grayer Ihing^y Tor iew b^lieved the collision that 
had already taken plftc^ w^^s ^ m\ifi^y a rpQn of the known 
temperament of* the commander-in-chief. As the junction 
of the rear division was the only |hing wanting to. bring on 
a general enga^m^nt, a^ so^n a3 the weather should n^odo* 
mte ^ littk, svfry atiip.ha4 cfM^f)4 ioo^-ittuti ^^f^ pweopiog 



the horizon- constantly^lth glasses, more particularly to* 
YmrdB the east and north-easU The gale broke, about noon, 
though (be wind still continued frjesh from the same, quar- 
ter as before. The seA- began to go down, however, and at, 
eight bells material changes had occurred in the situations 
of both fleets. Sortie of these it may be necessary to men- 
tion. 

•The ship of the French admiral, le Foudroyant, and le! 
Scipion, had been reoeived> as it might be, in the arms .of 
thotr owndeet, in tbemanneralre^dy mentioned;, and fromt 
this' moment, the raovement of t^ whole force was, in a . 
metisuTe, regulated* by that of these two cnppled vessels. 
The former ship, byiaeena of bef lower sails, might have, 
coi^hiued to. keep her station, in the line,. so. long.as the gale 
lasted; but the latter unavoidably fell off, compelling ,her 
consorts to keep near, or to abandon her to her fate. M« 
do Verviliiii preferred the latter ..course; The consequences- 
were, that, by the time the sad was in the ^benith, bjs lim^, a 
good deal extended, siaU, and far fron^ regular, ^yas quite: 
three leagues to leeward ^f that of the Engltsh. Nor wasf 
Uiis all: at that ilknportant ium in. the day, Sir Gervaise 
Oakes was enabled to make sail pn all his sAips, setting thja 
fose and miszen-top^saib close-reefed;, while la Victoire, a» 
fast vessel j was enabled to keep in company by. parry ii)g 
whole courses. The French, could not imitate ,thisj inas- 
much as one of their crippled vessels had nothing standing 
but a foJBmast. %ir Gervaise had ascertained, before th& 
distance became too greaj lor such objservalions, that tbfpL 
enemy was getting ready, to send up new top*masts, and 
the other necessary spars on board the admifal, as well as 
jury lowefr- masts iii le Scipion ; though the sea would not yet 
permit any very positive demonstrations to be made towarda 
such an improvement. He laid his own plans for the ap-^ 
preaching night accordingly; determining not to worry his 
people, or notify the enemy of bis intentions, by attempting 
any similar improvement in the immedia^ condition of his 
prize. 

About. noon; each ahip'^ number was made in successioni 
aAd the question was put if she had sustained any material 
injury in ^tfae lAte cofiUkt/ The answers were satisiactorp 
in geneiftl, though^one oc two of tb^ vessels ^ipade i^u^b x^ 
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plies as induced the commander-iB-Ghiqf to resort to a 
more direct mode of ascertaining the real oondttion df his 
fleet. In order to effect this important dbject, Sir Genraise 
waited two hours longer, for the double purpose of letting 
all the messes get through with their dinners, and to permit 
the wind to abate and the sea to fall, as both were now fast 
doing. At the expiration of that time, however, he appearr 
ed on the poop, summoning Bunting to his customary duty. 

At 2 P. M. it blew a whole top^eail breeze, as it is called ; 
but the sea being still high, and the ships close-hauled, the 
vice-admiral did not see fit to order any more sail. Per* 
haps he was aWo influenced by a desire nctf to inoroaae hia 
distance f^om the enemy, it being a part of his plas to keep 
M. de VerviUin In plain sight so kmg as the day codstinuedy 
in order that he might have a tolerable idea of the ppsitioa 
of^ his fleet, during the hours of darkness. His present in- 
tention was to cause his vessels to pass before him in re* 
view, as a general orders his battalions to march past a ata* 
tSon occupied by himself and stsff, with a view to judge by 
his own eye of their steadiness ahd appearance. Vioe*Ad« 
miral Oakes was the only offioer in the British n&vy who 
ever resorted to this practice; but he did many things of 
which other men never dreamed, and, among the rest, he 
did not hesitate to attack double his foree, whmi ap occasion 
ofifered, as has just been seen. The officers of the fleet 
called these characteristic reviews ** Sir Jarvy*B £»ld<«daya," 
finding a malicious pleasure in comparing anything put of 
ffie common nautical track, to some usage of the soldiers. 

Bunting got his orders, notwithstanding the jokes of the 
fleet ; and the necessary signals were made and the answers 
given. Oaptaln Greenly tnen received his verbal instruc- 
fions, when the commander^in-chiof went below, to prepare; 
himself for the approaching scene* When Sir Qervaise re- 
appeared on the poop, he was iq full uniform, wearing the 
star of the Bath, as was usual with him on all solemn offii 
cial occasions. Atwbod and Bunting were at his side, while 
4he Bowlderos, in their rich shore-liveries, formed a group 
at hand. Captain Greenly and his first lieutenant joined 
the party as soon as their duty with the ship was over. Oa 
the opposite side of the poop, the whde of the anarines off 
guard were drawa up in tHple lines, with tk^ oSasn •! 
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their head, The-^hip b^rself hod l)(]iuM op her main-sail, 
hauled down all her stay*saif8, and lay with her maiii-top- 
sail braoed sharp aback, with orders to the quarter-master . 
to kee(»' her iittle off the wiild ; the ob^t . being to leave a 
liltle way tbrough the walerj in order to prolong the ex- 
pected interviews. With these preparations the command- 
er-in-chief awaited the successive approach of his ships, the 
sun, for the iiitet timie in tweotyribur hours^ making his 
appearance in a dopd of briiiiant surame^-Ugbt, as if pur- 
posely to grace tlie ceremony. 

The first ship that drew near the Plantagenet was the 
Carnatic^ as a matter of course^ she being th6 next in the 
lifie* This vessel), remarkable, as the commander-in-chief 
Itud observed, for never being oat of the way» was not long 
in closing, though as she idfied up oa 6be ndmral's weather- 
quarter, to pass to windward, she let gb all her top-sail 
bowlines, so as to deadeii her way, making a sort of half- 
board. This sHiT>ple evokiHon, as she righted her helm, 
brought her about fifty yards to windward of the Plaatage- 
net, past which ship she surged sicrnly but steadily, the 
weather now permitting k conversatioa to be hbld at that 
distance, ahd by means of ti'umpets, with little or no efibrt 
of the voice. 

Most of the officers of tbe Cai*natk> weife on 4ier poop, ffs 
she came, sweeping up heavily, casting her shadow on the 
'Plahtagertet's decks. Captain Pferker Simself Wlas standing 
near the ridge-i*6pfes, his head uhcovcred, afid the grey hairs 
floating in the breeze. The countenaml^ of this simple- 
minded veteran Was a little anxiduft, for, had he feared the 
enemy a tenth part tis much as he' stood in awe of his com- 
manding officer, he- would have be^n totally unfit for his 
station. Now he gUinced upward at his sails, to see that all 
was right ; then, as be dfew nea^er^^thom by ^f horn as it 
might be, he anxiously endeavoured to read the expression 
of the vice-admiral's face, 

" How do you do, Captain ParlcerT* commenced Sir Ger- 
vaise, with tttie ti\rmpet formaKty, making the dustomary 
saloiatiott. , 

" How is Sir Gervaise Oakes, to-day ? I hope untouched 
in Uie l^te affair with the enemy '?" 
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• "Quite Wei!, I thank you, sir. Hag the CarnaticTecei^fted 
any sfsrious injury in the battle 7" 

" Noiie to mention, Sir Grervaise. A rough scrape of the 
foremast ; but not enousfh to alarm us, now the weather has 
moderated ; a little I'iggiug out, and a couple of raps in the 
hull/' ' 

" Have your people, suffered, sir 1" 
'•' " Two killed and seven wounded, Sir Gervaise. Good 
lads, most of 'em; but enough like 'em remain." 

" I understand, then, Captain Parker, that you report the 
•Carnatic fit for any service ]" 

** As much so as my poor abilities enable me to make her. 
Sir. Gervaise Oakes," answered the other, a litUe alarnoed 
at the formality and precision of the question. ^^ Meet her 
with the helm-*— meet her with the helm." 

All this passed while the Carnatic was making her half- 
board, and, the helm, being righted, she now slowly and 
majestically fell off with . her . broadside to the admiral, 
gathering way as her canvass began to draw again. At 
this instant, when the yard'-arms of the two ships were about 
a hundred feet asunder, and just as the Carnatic drew up 
fairly abeam, Sir Gervaise Oakes raised his hat, ste;^)ed 
quickly to the side of the poop, waved his hand for silence, 
and spoke with a distinctness that rendensd his words audi- 
ble to all in both vessels. 

" Captain Parker»" he said, " I wish, publicly, to thank 

.yoiA for yout noble conduct this day. I have always said 

a surer support could never follow a coijdmander-in-chiaf 

iO'to battle ; you have more than prpved my opinion to be 

true* Twish, publicly, to thank you, sir." 

" Sir Gervaise ' — I cannot e?^pres^ — God bless you, Sir 
Gervaise I" • 

" I have btft one faujt to find with you, sir, and that is 
easily pardoned," 

" I 'm sure I hope so, sir." 

" You handled yo»r ship so rapidly and so purely, that 
we h,ad hardly time to get out of the way of your gjuns 1" 

Old Parker could not Uow have answered had his life de-. 
pendet} on it; but he ^owed, and dashed a hand across his 
eyes. There was but a moment to say any more. 

" If His Majesty's sword be not laid oh your shoitldfe 
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Ibr this dav's work, sir, it shall be no fault of mine," added 
Sir Gervafse, waving his hat in adieu. 

While this dialogue lasted, so profound wa,s the stillness 
in the two ships, that the wash of the water under the bows 
of ihe Carnfitic, was the only sound to interfere wiil^ Sir 
Grervaise's clarion voice ; but ^the instant he ceased to speak, 
the crews of both vessels rose as one man, and cheered. 
The officers joined heartily, and to complete the compli- 
ment, the commander-in-chief ordered his own marinfes to 
present arms teethe passing vessel. Then it was that, every 
sail drawing, again the Carnatic took a sudden start, and 
shot nearly her length ah^ad, on the summit of a sea,. In 
half a minute more, she was ahead of the Plantagenef s 
flying-jib-boom-end, steering a little free, so as not to throw 
the admiral to leeward. 

The Carnatic was scarcely out of the way, before the 
Achilles was ready to take her place. This ship, having 
more room, had easily lufied to windward of the Platitage^ 
net, simply letting go her bowlines, as her bows doubled on 
the admiral's sterp, in order to check 'her way. 

" How do you do to-day. Sir Gervaise 1*' called out Lord, 
Morganic, without waiting for the commander-in-chiers 
hail — " allow me to congratulate you, sir, on the exploits of 
this glorious day I" 

" 1 thank you, my lord, and wish to say I am satisfied 
with the behaviour of your ship. You 've all done well, 
and I desire to thank you all. Is the Achilles injured?*' 

'* Nothing to speak of, sir. A little rigging gone, and 
here and there a stick." 

" Have you -lost any men, my lord ? I desire particulars^ ' 
ly to know the condition of each ship." 

" Son)e eight or ten poor fellows, I believe. Sir Gervaise ; 
but we are ready to engage this instant." 

"It is well, my lord ; steady 'your bowlines, land make 
room for the Thunderer." 

Morganic gave the order, but as his ship drew ahead he 

. called out in a pertinacious way,-!-" I hope. Sir Gervaise, 

you don't mean to give that other lame duck up. I 've got 

my first lieutenant on board one of ''em, and confess to a 

desire to put the second on board another. "^• 

** Ay — ay — Morganic, we knock down the birds, and 

Vol. II. -r — la 
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you bag em. ' I '11 give you more sport in the same way, 
before I Ve done with ye." 

This ; little concession, even Sir Gervaise Oakes, a man 
not accustomed to trifle in matters of duty, saw fit to make 
to the other's rank; and then the Achilles withdrew from 
before the flag-ship, as the curtain is drawn from before the 
scene. 

"I do believe, Greenleaf," observed Lord Morganic to 
his surgeon, one of his indulged favourites ; *' that Sir Jarvy 
is a little jealous of us, because Daly got into»the prize before 
he could send .one of his own boats aboard of her. 'T will 
tell well in the gazette, too, will it not ? — * The French ship 
was taken possession of, and brought off, by the Achilles, 
Captain the Barl of Morganic 1' I hope the old fellow will 
have the decency to give us our due. I rather thinly it was 
our last broadside that brought the colours down V* 

A suitable answer was returned, but as the ship is draw- 
ing ahead, .we cannot follow her to relate it. The vessel 
that approached the third, was the Thunderer, Captain 
Foley^ This was one of the ships that had received the fire 
of the three leading French vessels, af\er they had brought 
the wind abeam, and being the leading vessel of the English 
rear, she had su^ered more than any other of the British 
squadron. The fact was apparent, as she approached, by 
the manner in which her rigging was knotted, and the atten- 
tion that had been paid to her spars. Even as she closed, 
the men were on the yard bending a new main-course, the 
old one having been hit on the bolt-rope, and tori^ nearly 
from the spar. There were also several plugs on her lee- 
side to mark the spots where the French guns had told. 

The usual greetings pa^ed between the vice-admiral and 
his captain, and the former put his questions. 

" We have not been quite exchanging salutes*. Sir Ger- 
vaise," ans'Wered Captain Foley ; " but the ship is ready for 
service again. Should the wind moderate a little, I think 
everything would stand to carry sail Aard." 

'^I'm glad to hear it, sir — rejoiced to hear it, sir. I 
feared more for you, than for any other vessel. I hope 
you 've not si^ffered materially in your crew?" 

" Nine killed,* Sir Gervaise ; and the surgeon tells me-six- 
teen wounded." 
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**That proves you 've not been in port, Foley ! Well, I 
dare «ay, could the truth be known, it would be found that 
M. de Vervillin's Vessels bear your marks, in revenge. 
Adieu — adieu — God bless you." 

The Thunderer, glided ahead, n^.aking room for the Blen- 
heim, Captain Sterlinjg. This was one of your serviceable 
ships, without any show or style about her; but a vessel 
that wks always ready to give- and take. Her commander 
was a regular sea-dog, a little addicted to hard and out- 
landish oaths, a great consumer of tobacco and brandy ; but 
who had the discrimination never to swear in the presence 
of the commander-in-chief, although he had been known to 
do so in a church ; or to drink more than he could well 
carry, when he was in presence of an enemy or a gale of 
wind. He was- too firm a man, and too good a seaman, to 
use the bottle as a refuge ; it was the companion of his ease 
and pleasure, and to coilfess the truth, he then treated it 
with an affectionate benevolence, that rendered it exceedingly 
difficult for others not to entertain some of his own partiality 
for it. In a word. Captain Sterling was a sailor of the "old 
school ;" for there was an " old school" in manners, habits, 
opinions, philosophy, morals, and reason, a century since, 
precisely as there is to-day, and probably will be, a century 
hence. ' . - 

The Blenheim made a* good^ report, not having sustained 
any.serious injury whatever ; nor had she a man hlirt. The 
captain reported his ship as fit for service as she was the 
hour she 11 lied her anchor. ^ 

" So much th6 better. Sterling — so much the better. You 
shall take the edge off* the next affair, by way of giving you 
another chance. I rely on the Blenheim, and on her cap- 
tain." 

" I thank you, sir," returned Sterling, as his ship moved 
on ; " by the way, Sir Grervaise, would it not be fair-play 
to rummage the prize's lockerfi before she gets into the hands 
of the custom-house 1 Out here on the high seas,- there can 
be lio jsmuggling in that; there must be good claref^ aboard 
her." . 

" There would be * plunder of a prize,' Sterling,** said the 
vice-admiral, laughing, for he knew that the question was 
put more as a joke than a serious proposition; " and th<*' 
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is death, without benefit of clergy. Move on ; here is Good- 
fellow close upon your heels." s^ 

The last ship in the English line was the Warspite,. Cap- 
tain Goodfellow, an officer remarkable in the service at that 
day, for a '* religious turn,^ as it was called. As is usually 
the case with men of this stamp, Captain Goodfellow was 
quiet, thoughtful, and attentive to his duty. There was less 
of the real tar in him, perhaps, than in some of bis com- 
panions ; but his ship was in good order, always did her 
duty, and was remarkably attentive to signals ; a circum- 
stance that rendered her commander a markjsd favourite 
with the vice-admiral. Afler the usual questions were put 
and answered, Sir Gervaise informed Goodfellow that he 
intended to change the order of sailing so as to bring him 
near the van. 

" We will give old Parker a breathing spell, Goodfellow," 
added the commander-in-chief, ** and you will be my second 
astern. I must go ahead of you all, or you '11 be running 
down on the Frenchman without orders ; pretending you 
can't see the signals, in the smoke." 

The Warspite drove ahead, and the Plantagenet was now 
leA to receive the prize and the Druid ; the Chloe, Driver, 
and Active, not being included in the signal. Daly had be^n 
gradually eating the other ships out of the wind, as has been 
mentioned already, and when the order was given to pass 
within hail, he grumbled not a little at the necessity of losing 
so much of his vantage-ground. Nevertheless, it would jiot 
do to joke with the commander-in-chief in a matter of this 
sort, and he was fain to haul up his courses, and wait for 
the moment when he might close. By the time the War- 
spite was out of the way, his ship had driAed down so near 
the admiral, that he had nothing to do but to haul aboard 
his tacks again, and pass as near as was at all desirable. 
When quite near, he hauled up his mainsail, by order of the 
vice-admiral. 

"Are you much in want of anything, Mr. Dalyl" de- 
manded Sir Gervaise, as soon as the lieutenant appeared 
forward to meet his hail. " The sea is going down so fast, 
that we might now send you sonr^e boats," 

" Many thanks. Sir Gervaise ; I want to get rid of a hun- 
dred or two Fn^nchmen, and to have a hundred Englishmen 
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m their places. We are but twenty-one of the king's sub- 
jects here, all told." 

>' Captain Blewet is ordered to keep company with you, 
sir ; . and as s<<x)n as it is ^ark, I intend to send you into 
Plymouth under the frigate's convoy. Is she a nice ship, 
hey ! «)aley ?" 

" Why, Sir Gervaise, she 's like a piece of broken crock- 
ery, just now, and one can't tell all her merits. She's not 
a teid goer, and weatherly, I think, all will call her. But 
she 's thundering French, inside." 

'* We '11 make her English in due time, sir. How are the 
leaks ? do the pumps work freely ? 

" Deuce the Take has she, Sir Gervaise, and the pumps 
suck like a nine months' babby. And if they didn't, we 're 
scarce the boys to find out the contrary, being but nineteen 
working hands." ' 

" Very well, Daly ; you can haul aboard your main-tack, 
now ; remember, you 're to go into Plymouth, as soor^a* it 
is dark. If you see anything of Admiral Bluewater, tell 
him I rely on his support, and only wait for his appearance 
to finish Monsieur de Vervillin's job." - ^ 

" I '11 do all that, with hearty good will, sir. Pfayi Sir 
Gervaise," added Daly, grinning, on the poop of the prize, 
whither h.e had got by this time, having walked all as his 
ship went ahead, " how do you like French signals ? For 
want of a better, we were driven to the classics 1" 

"-Ay, you 'd be bothered to explain all your own flags, I 
fancy. The name of the ship is the Victory, I am told; 
why did you put her in armour, and whip a kedge up against 
the poor woman ?" . 

" U 's according to the books, Sir Gervaise. Every word 
of it out of Cicero, and Cordairy, and Cornelius Nepos, and 
them sort of fellows. Oh 1 I went to school, sir, before I 
went to sea, as you say yourself, sometimes. Sir Gervaise; 
and literature is the same in Ireland, as it is all over the 
world. Victory needs armour, sir,* in order to be* victori- 
ous, and the anchor is to show that she doesn't belong to 
' the cut and run' family. I am as sure that all was right, 
as I ever was of my moods and tenses." 

" Very well, Daly," answered Sir Gervaise, laughing-^ 
" My Idrds shall know your merits In that way, and it may 
IS* 
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e^t you named a professor— keep your luff, or you '11 b^ 
^down on our sprit-sail-yard ; -^ remember and follow the 

Druid."" «... 

Here the gentlemen waved their hands in adieu as usual, 
and la Vicloire, clipped as she was of her wings, drew 
~ slowly past. The Druid succeeded, tmd Sir Gervaise sim- 
ply gave Blewet his orders to see the prize into port,^nd to 
look after his own fore-mast. This ended the field day ; 
the frigate luffing up to windward of the line again, leaving 
the Plantagenet in its rear. A few minutes later, the latter 
ship filled and stood after her consorts. 

The vice-admiral having now ascertained, in the most 
direct manner, the actual condition of his deet, had data on 
" which to fgrm his plans for the future. But for the. letter 
from Blue water, he would have been perfectly happy ; the 
success of the day having infused a spirit into the differ- 
ent vessels, that, of itself, was a pledge o£ more important 
results. Still he determined to act as if that letter had 
n6ver been written, finding it impossible to believe that one 
who had so long been true, could really fail him in the hour 
of need. " I know his heart better than he knows it hino- 
self," he caught himself mentally exclaiming, ** and before 
either of us is a day older, this will I prove to him, to his 
confusion and my triumph." He had several short and 
broken conversations with Wycherly in the course of the 
"afternoon, with a 'view to ascertain, if possible, the real 
frame of mind in which his friend had written, but without 
, success, the young man frankly admitting that, owing to a 
confusion of thought that he modestly attributed to himself, 
but which Sir Gervaise well Knew ought injustice to be im- 
puted to Bluewater, he had not been able to bring away with 
him any very clear notions of the rear-admiral!s intentions. 

In the meanwhile, the elements were beginning to exhibit 
another of their changeful l^umours. A gale in summer is 
• seldom of long duration, and twenty-four hours would seem 
to be the period which nature had assigned to this. The 
weather had moderated materially by the lime the review 
had taken place, and five hours later, not only had the sea 
subsided to a very reasonable swell, but the wind had haul- 
ed several points ; ooming out a fresh top-gallant breeze at 
north-west. The French fleet wore soon after, standing 
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about north-east-by -norths or on an easy bowline. They 
had been active in repairing damages, and the admiral waa 
all a-tan^o again, with everything set that the other ships 
carried. The pHght of le Scipion was not so easily reme- 
died, though even she had'two jury-masts rigged, assistance 
having bean sent from the other vessels as soon as boats 
could safely pass. As the sun hung in the western sky, 
wanting about an hour of disappearing from^ne of the long" 
summer days of that high latitude, this ship set a mizzen-top- 
saii in the place of a main, and a fbre-top-gallant-sail in 
lieu of a mizzen-top-sail. Thus equipped, she was enabled 
to keep company with her consorts, all of which were un- 
der easy canvass, waiting for the night to cover their move- 
ments. 

Sir Gervaise Oakes had made the signal for his fleet to 
tack in succession, from the rear to the van, about an hour 
before le Scipion had obtained this additional sail. The 
order was executed with great readiness, and, as the ships 
had been looking up ais high as west-south-west Before, 
when they got round, 'and headed north-north-east, their 
. line of sailing was still quite a league to windward of that 
of the enemy. As each vessel filled on the larboard tack, 
she shortened sail to allow the ships astern to keep away, 
and close to her station. It is scarcely necessary to* say, 
that this change again brought the Plantagenet to the head 
of the line, with the Warspite, however, instead of the Car- 
natic, for her second astern ; the latter vessel bejng quite in 
the rear. 

It was a glorious afternoon, and there was ^every promise 
of as fine a night. Still, as there were but about six hours' 
of positive darkness at that season of the year, and the 
•moon would rise at midnight, the vice-admiral knew he had 
no time to lose, if he would effect anything under the cover 
of obscurify. Reefs were no longer used, though all the 
ships were under short canvass, in order to accommodate 
their movements to those' of the prize. The latter, however, 
was now in tow of the Druid, and, as this frigate carried 
her top-gallant-sails, aided by her own courses, la Victoire 
was enabled not only tb keep up with the fieet, then under 
whole top-sails, but to maintain her weatherly position. Such 
was the slate of things just as the suq dipped, the enemy, 
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being on the lee "bow, distant one and a half leagues, when 
the Plantagenet showed a signal for the whole fleef to heave 
to, with the main-top-saila to the masts. This ^commaad 
was scarcely executed, when the officers on deck were sur- 
prised to hear a boatswain's mate piping away the crew of the 
vice-admiral's barge, or that of the boat which was appro- 
priated to the particular service of the cdmmander-in-chiefl 

"Did I hear aright^ Sir Gervaise ?" inquired Greenly, 
with curiosity and interest ; " is it your wish to have your 
barge manned, sir?" 

** You* heard perfectly right. Greenly ; and, if disposed 
for a row thia,»fine evening, I shall ask the favour of your 
company. Sir Wycherly Wychecombe, as you are an idler 
here, I have a flag-officer's right to press you into my service. 
By the way. Greenly, I have made out and signed an order 
to this gentleman to report himself to you, as attached to 
my family, as the soldiers call it; as soon as Atwood has 
copiecf it, it will be handed to him, when I beg you will con- 
sider him as my first aid." 

To this no one could object, and Wycherly made a bow 
of acknowledgment. "At that instant the barge was seen 
swinging off'over the ship's waist, and, at the next, the yard 
tackles were heard overhauling themselves. The splash of 
the boat in the water followed. The crew was in her, with 
oars on end, and poised boat-hooks, in#nother minute. •The 
guard presented", the boatswain piped over, the drum rolled, 
and Wycherly jumped to the gangway and was out of sight 
• quick as thought. Greenly and Sir Gervaise followed, when 
the boat shoved" off. • 

Although the seas had greatly subsided, and their combs 
were no longer dangerous, the Atlantic was far from being 
as quiet as a lake in a summer eventide. At the very first 
dash t)f the oars the barge rose on a long, heavy swell that 
buoyed hef up like a bubble, and as the water glided from 
under her again, it seemed as if she was about to sink into 
some cavern of the ocean. Few things give more vivid im- 
pressions oT helplessness than boats thus tossed by the wa- 
ters when not in. their raging humours; for one is apt to 
expect better treatment than thus to be made the plaything 
of th6 element. All, however, who have ever floated on 
even the most quiet ocean, must have experienced more or 
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less of this helpless dependence, the stoutest boat, impelled 
by the lustiest crews, appearing half the time like a Tea* 
ther floating in capricious currents of the air. 

The occupants of the barge, however, w^re too familiar 
with their situation to think much of these matters; and, as 
soon as Sir Gervaise had assented to Wycherjy's offer to 
take .the tiller, he glanced upward, with a ^critical eye, in 
order to scan the Plantagenet's appearance. 

" That fellow, Morganic, has got a better' excuse for his 
xebex:-ri^ than I had supposed. Greenly," he said, after a 
minute of observation, " Your fore-top-mast is at least 
six inches too far forward, and I beg you will have it stayed 
ail to-morrow morning, if the weather permit. None of 
your Mediterranean craft for me, in the narrow seas." 

" Very well. Sir Gervaise ; the spar shall be righted in 
the morning watch," quietly returned the captain. 

"Now, there's Goodfellow, half-parson as he is ; the 
man contrives to keep his sticks more upright than any cap- 
tain in the fle^t. You never see a spar half an inch out of 
its place, on board the Warspite." 

" That is because her captain trims everything by his own 
life, sir," rejoined Greenly, smiling. " Were we Half as 
good as he is, in other matters, we might be better than we 
are in seamanship." 

" I do not think religion hurts a sailor. Greenly—- no, not 
in the least. That is to say, when he don't wedge his masts 
too tight, but leaves play enough for all weathers. There 
is no cant in Goodfellow." 

" Not the least of it, sir, and that it is which makes him 
so great a favourite. The chaplain of the Warspite is of 
some use ; but one might as well have a bowsprit rigged out 
of a cabin- window, as have our chap." 

" Why, we never bury a man. Greenly, without putting 
him into the water as a ChVistian should be," returned Sir 
Gervaise, with the simplicity of a true believer of the decency 
school. " I hate to see a seaman tossed into the ocean like 
a bag of old clothes." 

" We get along with that part of the duty pretty well i but 
before a man is dead, the parson is of opinion that he belongs 
ahogether to the doctor." 

" I'd bet a hundred^ guineas, Magrath has had some influ** 
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ence over him, in this matter— ^give the Blenheim a wider 
berth, Sir Wycherly, I wish to see how she looks aloft — 

he 's a d d fellow, that Magrath,'" — no one swore in Sir 

Gervaise's boat but himself, when the vice-admiral's flag was 
flying in her bows ; — " and he's just the sort of man to put 
such a notion into the chaplain's head." 

" Why, there, I believe you 're more than half right. Sir 
Gervaise ; I overheard a conversation between them one 
dark night, when they were propping the mizzen-mast under 
the break of the poop, and the surgeon did maintain a theory 
very like that you mention, sir." 

'-' Ah !— he did, did he ? It 's just like the Scotch rogue, 
who wanted to persuade me that your poor uncle, Sir Wy- 
cherly, ought not to have been blooded, in as clear a case 
of apoplexy «s ever was met with." 

" Well, I didn't think he could have carried his impudence 
as far as that," observed Greenly, whose medical know- 
ledge was about on a par with that of Sir Gervaise. " I 
didn't think even a doctor would dare to hold such a doc- 
trine I As for the chaplain, to him he laid down the prin- 
dplethat religion and medicine never worked well together. 
He said religion was an * alterative,' and wouki neutralize a 
i^lt as quick as fire." 

" He 's a great vagabond, that Magrath, when he gets hold 
of a young hand, sir; and I wish with all my heart the 
Pretender had him, with two or three pounds of his favourite 
medicines with him — I think, between the two, England 
might reap some advantage. Greenly. — Now, to my notion, 
Wychecombe, the Blenheim would make better weather, if 
her masts were shortened at least two feet." 

•* Perhaps she might. Sir Gervaise ; but would she be as 
certain a ship, in coming into action in light winds and at 
critical moments r 

** Umph I It 's time for us old fellows ,to look about us, 
"Greenly, when the boys begin to reason on a line of battle! 
Don't blush, Wychecombe; don't blush. Your remark was 
sensible, iand shows reflection. No country can ever have 
a'powerful marine, or, one likely to produce much influence 
in her wars, that does not pay rigid attention to the tactics 
of fleets. Your frigate actions and sailing of single ships, 
-• ^ well enough as drill ; but the great practice must be in 
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squadron. Ten heavy ships, m good Jleet discipline, and 
kept at sea, will do more than a hundred single cruisers, in 
establishing and maintaining discipline ; and it is only by 
using \essid\s together^ that we find out what both ships and 
men can do. Now, we owe the success of this day, to our 
practice of sailing in close Order, and in knowing how to 
keep our stations ; else would six ships never have been able 
to carry away the palm of viQtory from twelve — palm I— 
Ay, that 's the very word. Greenly, I was trying to think 
of this morning. Daly's d^— d paddy should have had a 
palm-branch in its hand, as an emblem of Victory I'* 



CHAPTER XL 

,** He that has sailed upon the dark-blue setf 
Has viewed at times, I ween, a full fair sight; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Mast, spires and strand, retiring to the sight. 
The glorious main expanding o^er the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer waring bravely now, 
So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow.** 

Btron. 

^ - - 

As Sir Gervaise Oakes* active mind was liable to such 

sudden mutations of thought as that described in the close 

of the last chapter. Greenly neither smiled, nor dwelt on the 

subject at all ; he simply pointed out to his superior the fact, 

that they were now abreast of th^ Thunderer, and desired 

to know whether if was his pleasure to proceed any further* 

" To the Carnatic, Greenly, if Sir Wycherly will have 

the goodness to shape his course thither. I have a word to 

say to my friend Parker, before we sleep to-night. Give us 

room, however, to look at Morganic's fancies, for I never 

)as9 his ship without learning something new. Lord Mor* 



% 
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ganic's vessel is a good schooi for us old fellows to attend— 
heyt Greenly?" 

" The Achilles is certainly a model vessel in some re- 
spects, Sir-Gervaise, though I flatter myself the Plantage- 
nets 4iave no great occasion to imitate her, in order to gain 
a character." 

" You imitate Morganic in order to know how fo keep a 
ship in order ! — Poh ! let Morganic come ta school to yo«. 
' Yet the fellow is not bashful in battle neither ; keeps his sta- 
tion well, and makes himself both heard and felt. Ah! 
there he is, flourishing his hat on the poop, and wondering 
what the deuce Sir Jarvy's after, now 1 Sheer in, Wyche- 
. combe, and let usliear what he has to say," 

" Good evening. Sir Gervaise," called out the earl, as 

usual taking the initiative in the discourse ; ** I was in hopes 

'. when I saw your flag in the boat, that you were going to do 

me the favour to open a bottle of claret, and to taste some 

fruit, I have still standing on the table." 

"I thank you, my lord,Jbut business before pleasure. We 
have not been idle to-day, though to-morrow shall be still 
more busy. How does the Achilles steer, now her foremast 
is in its place ?" 

" Yaws like a fellow with his grog aboard, Sir Gervaise, 

on my honour I We shall never do anything with her, until 

you consent to let us stay her spars, in our own fashion. 

Do you intend to send me Daly back, or am I to play first 

. lieutenant myself, admiral ?" 

" Daly 's shipped for the cruise, and you must do as well 
as you can without him. If you find yourself without a 
second astern, in the course of the night, do not fancy she 
has gone to the bottom. Keep good look-outs, and pay at- 
tention to signals." 

As Sir Gervaise waved his hand, the young noble did not 
venture to reply, much less to ask a question, though there 
was not a little speculation on the poop of the Achilles, con- 
cerning the meaning of his words. The boat moved on, 
and five minutes later Sir Gervaise was on the quarter-deck 
of the Carnatic, 

Parker received the commander-in-chief, hat in hand, with 
a solicitude and anxietjr that were constitutional, perhaps, 
and which no consciousness of deserving could entii«ly ap- 
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pease. Habit, however, had its share in it, since, accus- 
tomed to defer to rank from boyhood, and the architect of 
his own *' little fortune,'* he>had ever attached more import- 
ance to the commendation of his superior, than was usual 
"with those who had other props to lean on than their o%va 
services. As soon as tiie honours of the quarter-deck had 
been duly paid— for these Sir Gervaise never neglected him- 
self, nor allowed crthers to neglect -^the vice-admiral inti- 
mated to Captain Parker a desire to see him in his cabin, 
requesting. Greenly and Wycherly to accompany them 
below- 

" Upon my word, Parker," commenced Sir Gervaise, look* 
ing. around him at the air of singular domestic comfort that 
the after-cabin of the ship presented, " you have a knack of. 
taking a house to sea with you, that no other captain of the 
fleet possesses ! No finery, no Morganics, but a. plain, 
wholesome, domestic look, that might make a man believe 
he was in bis father's house. I would give a thousand 
pounds if my vagabonds could give the cabin of the Plan- 
tag^net such a BoWldero-look, now I" 

" Less than a hundred, sir, have done the. little you see 
here. Mrs, Parker makes it a point to look to those matters, 
herself, and in that lies the whole secret, perhaps. A goo8 
wife is a great blessing, Sir Geryaise, though you have 
never been able to persuade yourself into the notion, I be- 
lieve." . 

•^I hardly think, Parker, the wife can do it all. Now 
there's Stowel, Bluewater's captain, he is married as well 
as yourself— nay, by George, I've heard the old fellow say 
he had as much wife as any man in his majesty's service — 
but his cabin looks like a cobbler's barn, and his state-room 
like a soldier's bunk ! When we were lieutenants together 
in the Eurydice, Parker, your state-room had just the same 
air of comfort about it ^at this cabin has at this instant. 
No — no-r— it's in the grain, man, or it never would show 
itself, in all times and places." 

" You forget, Sir Gervaise, that when I had the honour 
to be your messmate in the Eurydice, Iv^ag a married, man." 

** I beg your pardon, my old friend ; so you were, indeed \ 
Why, tlmt was a confounded long time ago, hey I Parker 1" 

" It was, truly; sir ; but I was poor, and could not a:Sbrd 

Vol. II. 14 
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the extravagancies of a single life. / married for the sake 
of economy, Admiral Oakes." 

" And love — " answered Sir Gervaise, laughing. •• 1 '11 
warrant you, Greenly, that he persuaded Mrs. Parker into 
that notion, whether true or not. i '11 warrant you, he 
didn't tell her he married for so sneaking a thing as eco- 
nomy ! I should like to see your state-room now, Parker." 

" Nothing easier, Sir Gervaise," answered the captain, 
rising and opening the door. '* Here it is, sir, though little 
worthy of the attention of the owner of Bowldero." 

•* A notable place, truly ! — and with a housewife-look 
about it that must certainly remind you of Mrs. Parker — 
unless, indeed, that picture at the foot of your cot puts other 
notions into your head ! What young hussy have you got 
there, my old Eurydice?— Hey ! — Parker?" 

" That is a picture of my faithful wife. Sir Grervaise ; a 
proper companion, I hope, of my cruise?" 

"Hey! What, that young thing your wife, Parker! 
How the d — I came she to have you ?" 

" Ah, Sir Gervaise, she is a young thing no longer, but 
is well turned towards sixty. The picture was taken when 
she was bride, and is all the dearer to me, now that I know 
tlTe original has shared my fortunes so long. I never look 
at it, without remembering, with gratitude, how much she 
thhiks of me in- our cruises, and how often she prays for our 
sflccess. You are not forgotten, either, sir, in her prayers." 

"I!" exclaimed the vice-admiral, quite touched at the 
earnest simplicity of the other. ** D'ye hear that. Greenly ? 
I '11 engage, now, this lady is a good woman-— a really ex- 
cellent creature— just such another as my poor sainted 
mother was, and a blessing to all around her ! Give me 
your hand, Parker ; and when you write next to your wife, 
tell her from me, God bless her ; and say all you think a 
man ought to say on such an occasion. And now to busi- 
ness. Let us seat ourselves in this snug domestic-looking 
cabin of yours, and talk our matters over." 

The two captains and Wycherly followed the vice-admiral 
into the afler-cabin, where the latter seated hhnself on a 
/small sofa, white the others took chairs, in respectful atti- 
tudes near him, no familiarity or jocularity on the part of a 
naval superior, c»ver lessening the distance betvi'een him and 
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those who hold subordinate commissions — a fact that legis- 
lators would do well to remember, when graduating rank in 
a service. As soon as all were placed, Sir Gervaise opened 
his mind. 

• " I have a delicate piece of duty, Captain Parker," he 
commenced, " which I wish intrusted to yourself. You 
must know that we handled the ship which escaped us thial 
morning by running down into her own line, pretty roughly, 
in every respect ; besides cutting two of her masts out of her. 
This ship, as you may have seen, has got up jury-masts, 
already; but they are spars that can only be intended'to 
carry her into port. Monsieur de Vervillin is not the man 1 
take him to be, if he intends to leave the quarrel between - 
us where it is. Still he cannot keep that crippled ship in 
his fleet, any more than we can keep our prize, and I make 
no doubt he will send her off to Cherbourg as SQon as it is 
dark ; most probably accompanied by one of his corvettes ; 
or perhaps by a frigate." 

" Yes, Sir Gervaise," returned Parker, thoughtfully, as 
soon as his superior ceased to speak ; " what you predict, is 
quite likely to happen." 

" It must happen, Parker, the wind blowing directly for 
his haven. NoW, you may easily imagine what I want of 
the Carnatic." 

" I suppose I understand you, sir ; — and yet, if I miglit 
presume to express a wish — " 

'■ " Speak out, old boy — you 're talking to a friend. I 
have chosen you to serve you, both as one I like, and as the 
oldest captain in the fleet. Whoever catches that ship will 
hear more of it." 

" Very true, sir ; but are we not likely to have more 
work, here ? and would it be altogether prudent to send so 
fine a ^hip as the Carnatic away, when the enemy will count 
ten to six, even if she remain?" 

*♦ All this has been thought of; and I suppose your own 
feeling has been anticipated. You ,think it will be more 
honourable to your vessel, to keep her place in the line, than 
to take a ship already half beaten"." 

"That's it, indeed. Sir Gervaise. I do' confess some 
such thoughts were crossing my mind." 
. ".Then see how easy it is to rowse them out of it. I can- 
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not fight the French, in this* moderate weather, without a 
xeinforcement. When the rear joins, we shiiU be just ten to 
ten, without you, and with you, should be eleven to ten. 
Now, I confess, I don't wish the least odds, and shall send 
away somebody ; especially when I feel certain a noble two- 
decked ship will be the reward. If a frigate accompany the 
crippled fellojy, you'll have your hands full, and a very fair 
fight; and should you get either, it will be a handsome 
thing. What say you now, Parker V\ 

"I begin to think better of the plan. Sir Gervaise, and 
am grateful for the selection. I wish, however, I knew your 
t)wn precise wishes' — 1 've always found it safe to follow 
them, sir." 

" Here they are, then. Get four or five isets of the sbarp- 
' est eyes you have, and send them aloft to keep a stead}'^ look 
on your chap, while there is light enough to be certain of 
him. In a little while, they Ml be able to recognise him in 
the dark ; and by keeping your night-glasses well levelled, 
he can scarcely slip off, without your missing him. The 
Hioment he is gone, ware short round, and make the best of 
your way for Cape la Flogue, or Alderney ; you will go 
three feet to his two, and, my life on it, by daylight you HI 
^yc him to windward of you, and then you Ml be certain of 
him. ^Wdit^for no signails from me, but be off, as soon as 
it is dark. "When your work is done, make the best of 
your way to the nearest English port, and clap a Scotch- 
man pn your shoulder to keep the kiiig's sword from chafing 
it. They thought me fit for knij^bthood at th«j<^-and-twenty, 
and the deuc^e is in it, Parker^ if you are not worthy of it, 
at three-and-sixty !" 

" Ah I Sir Gervaise, everything you undertook succeeded! 
You never yet failed in any expedition." 

" That has come from attempting mnch. My plans have 
often failed; but as something good has. generally followed 
from them, I have thl) credit of designing to do, e3;.actly what 
1 've done." 

Then followed a long, detailed discourse, on the ^ubject 
before them, in which Greenly joined ; the latter making 
several useful suggestions to the veteran commander of the 
Carnatic. After passing quite an hour in the cabin qf 
Parker, Sir Gervaise took his leave (ind re-entered his bai^e. 
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It was now so dark that small objects could not be dislin* 
guished a hundred yards, and the piles of ships, as the boat 
glided past them, resembled black hillocks, with clouds float- 
ing among their tree-like and waving spars. No captain 
presumed to' hail the commander-in-chief, as he rowed down . 
the liue, again, with the exception of the peer of the realm. 
He indeed had always something to say ; ^nd, as he had 
been conjecturing what could induce the vice-admiral to pay 
so long a visit to the Carnatic, he could not refrain from 
uttering as much aloud, when he heard the measured stroke 
of the oars from the returning barge. 

"We shall all be jealous of this compliment to Captain 
Parker, Sir 'Gervaise," he called out, " unless your favours 
are occasionally extended to some of us lesis worthy ones," 
" Ay — ay — Morganic, you '11 be remembered in proper 
time. In the meanwhile, keep your people's eyes open, so 
as not to lose sight of the French. We shall have some- 
thing to say to them in the morning." 

"jg^pare us a night-action, if possible, Sir Gervaise! I do 
detest fighting v/hen sleepy ; and I like to see my enemy, 
too. As much as you please in the day-time ; but a quiet 
night, I do beseech you, sir." 

" I'll warrant you, now, if the opera, or Ranelagh, or a 
drum, or a masquerade, were inviting you, Morganic, you 'd 
think but little of your pillow !" answered Sir Gervaise, 
drily ; " whatever you do yourself, my lord, don't let the 
Achilles get asleep on duty; I may have'need of her to- 
morrow. Give way, Wychecombe, give way, and let us 
get home again." 

In fifteen minutes from that instant. Sir Gervaise was 
once more on the poop of the Plantagenet, and the barge in 
its place on deck. Greenly was attending to the duties of 
his ship, and Bunting stood in readiness to circulate such 
orders as it might suit the commander-in-chief to give. 

It was now nine o'clock, and it was not easy to disttn- 
guish objects on the ocean, even as large as a ship, at the 
distance of half a league. By the aid of the glasses, how- 
ever, a vigilant look-out was kept on the French vessels,, 
which, by this time, were quite two leagues distant, draw- 
ing more ahead. It was necessary to fill away, in order to 
close with them, and a night-signal was made to ihf^ mSetst. 
14* 
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The whole British line braced forward their main-yards, as 
it might be, by a common impulse, and had there been one 
there of sufficiently acute senses, he might have heard all 
six of the main-top-sails flapping at thfe same instant. As 
a matter of course the vessels started ahead, and, the order 
being to follow the vice-admiral in a close line ahead, when 
the Plantagenet edged off, so as to bring the wind abeam, 
each vessel did^the same, in succession, or as soon as in the 
commander-in-chief's Wake, as if guided by instinct. About 
ten minutes later, the Carnatic, to the surprise of those whb 
witnessed the manoeuvre in the Achilles, wore short round, 
and set studding-sails on her slarboard side, steering large. 
The darkest portion of the horizon being that which lay to 
the eastward, or, in the direction of the continent, in twenty 
minutes the pyramid of her shadowy outline was swallowed 
m the gloom. All this time, la Victoirc, with (he Druid lead- 
ing and towing, kept upon a bowline ; and an hour later, 
when Sir Gervaise found himself abeam of the French line 
again, and half a league to windward of it, no traces were 
to be seen of the three ships last mentioned. -• 

*' So fat", all goes well, gentlemen," observed the vice-ad- 
miral to the group around him on the poop ; " and we will 
now try to count the enemy, to make certain he, too, has no 
stragglers o^it to pick up waifs. Greenly, try that glass; 
it is set for the night, and your eyes are the best we have. 
Be particular in looking for the fellow under jury-masts.'* 

"J make out but ten ships in the line. Sir Gervaise," an- 
swered the capta*in, after a long examination; "of course 
the cri|7|>led ship must have gone to leeward. Of her, cer- 
tainly, I can find no traces." 

" You will oblige me, Sir Wycherly, by seeing what you 
can make out, in the same way." 

After a still longer examination than that of the captain, 
Wycherly made the same report, adding that he thduglit ho 
also missed the frigate that had been nearest Ic Foudroyant, 
repeating her signals throughout the day. This circum- 
stance gratified Sir Gervaise, as he was pleased to find his 
prognosfics came true, and he was not sorry to be rid of one 
of the enemy's light cruisers; a species of vessel that often 
proved embarrassing, after a decided aftair, even to the con-* 
queror. 
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" I think, Sir Gervaise," Wycheriy modestly added, " that 
the French have boarded their tacke,' and are* pressing up 
to windward to near us. Did it not appear so to you. Cap* 
lain Greenly ?" 

*' Not at all. If they cairy courses, the sails have beea 
set within the last five minutes — ha 1 Sir Gervaise, that ia 
an indication of a busy night!" 

As he spoke, Grefenly pointed to the place where the 
French admiral was known to be, where at that instant ap- 
peared a double row of lights ; proving that the batteries 
had their lanterns lit, and showing a disposition to engage.. 
In less than a minute the whole French line was to be traced 
along the sea, by the double rows of illumination, the light 
resembling that which is seen through the -window of a- 
room that has a bright Hre, rather than one. in which lamps' 
or candles are actually visible. As this was just the species 
of: engagement in which the English had much to risk, and 
little to gain. Sir Gervaise immediately gave orders to brace 
forward the yards, to board fore-and-main tacks, and to set 
top-gallant-sails. As a matter of course, the ships astern 
made sail in .the same manner, and hauled up on taut bow- 
lines, following the admiral. 

" This is not our play," coolly remarked Sir Gervaise ; 
<* a crippled ship would drop directly into their arms, and as- 
for any success at long-shot, in a two-to-one fight, it is not. 
to be looked for. No — no^-Monsieur de Vervillin, show us 
your teeth if you will, and a pretty sight it is, but you do 
not draw a shot from me. I hope the order to show no 
lights is duly attended to." 

'' I do not think there is a light visible from any ship in the 
fleet. Sir Gervaise," answered Bunting, ** though we are so 
near there can be no great difficulty in telling where we 



are." 



" All but the Carnatic and the prize. Bunting. The more 
fuss they make with us, the less will they Ijiink of them." 

. It is probable the French admiral had beei^ deceived by 
the near approach of his enemy, for whosa prowess he had 
a profound respect. He had made his preparations in ex- 
pectation of an attack, but he did not open his fire, although 
heavy shot would certainly have told with efJect. Indisv 
posed to the uncertainty ofa niAht-actib^h9.dadiiie4 hii^ 
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ing it on, and the lights disappeared from his ports an hour 
later ; at that time the English ships, by car r3'^ing sail hard- 
er than was usual in bo stiff a breeze, found themselves out 

'of gun-shot, on Ihe weather-bow iS their enemies. Then, 
and tiot till then, did Sir Gervaise reduce his canvass, hav- 
ing, by means of his glasses, first ascertained that the French 
had again hauled up their courses, and were moving along 
at a very easy rate of sailing. 

* It was now near midnight, and Sir Gervaise prepared to 
go belovv. Previously to quitting the deck, however, he 
gave very explicit orders to Greenly, who transmitted them 
to the first lieutenant, that officer or the. captain intending 
to be on the look-out through the night ; the movements of 
the whole squadron being so dependent on those of the flag- 
^ ship* The vice-admiral then retired,' and went coolly to bed. 
He was not a man to- lose his rest, because an enemy was 
just out of gun-shot. Accustomed to be manoeuvring ia 
front of hostile fleets, the situation had lost its novelty, and 
he had so much cbnfidence in the practice of his captains, 
that he well knew nothing could occur so long as his orders 
were obeyed ; to doubt the latter would have been heresy 
in his eyes. In professional nonchalance, no man exceeded 
our vice-admiral. Blow high, or blow low, it never dis- 
turbed the economy of his cabin-life, beyond what unavoid- 
ably was connected with the comfort of the ship ; nor did 
any prospect of bnttle cause a meal to vary a minute in 
time, or a 5)articlc in form, until the bulk-heads were actu- 
ally knocked down, and the batteries were cleared for ac- 
tion. Although excitable in trifles, and. sometimes a little 
irritable^ Sir Gervaise, in the way of his profession, was a 
great man on great occasions. His temperament was san- 
guine, and his .spirit both decided and bold ; and, in com- 
mon with all such men who see the truth at all, when he' 
did see it, he saw it so clearly, as to throw all the doubts 
that beset minds of a less masculine order into the shade. 
On the present occasion, he was sure' nothing could well 
occur to disturb his rest ; and he took it with the composure 
of one on terra-firma, and in the security of peace. Unlike 

" those who are unaccustomed to scones of excitement, he 
qbietly undressed himself, and his head was no sooner on 
Its |^llo\i, than he^feflifrto a profound sleep. 



It would have been a cifrious ^iibject of observation to an 
in^xperienoed person, to note the manner in which tb^ two 
fleets mancBuvred throughout that- night. Afler several 
hours of ineffectual efforts to bring their enemies fairly with^ 
in reach of their guns, atler the moon had risen, the French 
gave the matter up for a time, shortening sail while most of 
their superior oQicers tiaught a little rest. 

The sun was just rising, as Gatleygolaid his hand on 
t^e shoulder of the vice*admirai, agreeably to orders given 
the previous night. The touch sufficed ; Sir Gcervaise being 
wide awake in an instant. " Well," he said, rising to a sitting 
attitude, and putting the question which first occurs to a 
«e8man, " how 's »tl^ weather 1" / 

• ** A good top-gallant breeze, Sir Jarvy, and just what 's 
this ship's play. If JrouM only let her out, and on them 
Johnny Crapauds, •she'^d be down among 'em, in half an 
hour, like a hawk upon a chicken. I oi^ht to report to 
your honour, that the last chicken will be di^ied for break- 
fast unless we gives an order to the gun-.room steward to 
turn usover some of hi^ birds, as pay for what the pigs eat{ 
which were real capons." 

" Why, you pirate, you would not have me commit a 
robbery, on the high seas, would ye 1" 

*' What robbery would it be to order the gun-room to sell 
^s some poultry. Lord ! Sir Jarvy, I'm as far from wisb- 
ing to take a thing without an order, as the gunner's yeo* 
tnan ; but, let Mr. Atwood put it in blcu^ and white." 

"Tush !" interrupted the master. " How did the French 
Oear from us, when you were last on deck 7" 

" Why, there they is, Sir Jarvy," answered Galleygo^ 
dfawing the curtain from before the slate-room window, and 
allowing the vice-admiral to see the rear of the French line 
for himself, by turning half round ; ** and just where we 
wants 'em. Their leading ship a little abaft our lec-beann 
distant one league. That's what I calls satisfactory, now." 

** Ay, that is a good position. Master Galleygo. Was the 
prize in sight, ot were you too chicken-headed to look,?' 

" I chicken-headed 1 Well, Sir Jarvy, of all characterti 
and descriptions of me, that your honour has seen fit to put^ 
abroad, this is the most unjustest ; chickens being a food i 
Qtver thinks on, of soundings* Pig-headed you might in 
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reason call me, Sir Jarvy ; for I do looks arter the pigs, 
which is the only real atand-by in a ship; but I never 
dreams of a chicken, except for yovr happetite. When they 
was eight on 'em — ^" 

<* Was the prize in sight V demanded Sir Gervaise, a lit- 
tie sharply. 

^* No, Sir Jarvy.; she had disappeared, and the Druid 
with her. But this isn't all, sir ; for they does say, some'at 
has befallen the Camatic, she having gone out of our line, 
like a binnacle-lamp at eight bells." 

" Ay, 9he is not visible, either." 

** Not so much as a hen-coop. Sir Jarvy l^ We all won- 
ders what has become of Captain Parker; no sign of him 
or of his ship is to be found on the briny ocean. The 
young gentlemen of the watch laugh, and say she must have 
gone up in a water-spout, but they laughs so much at mia- 
ibrtins, generally, that 1 never minds 'em." 

" Have you bad a good look-oi^t at the ocean, this mom- 
iog, Master Gal ley go," asked Sir Gervaise, drawing his 
head out of a basin of water, for, by this time, he was half* 
dressed, and making his preparations for the razor. " You 
used to have an eye for a chase, when we were in a frigate, 
and ought to .be able fo tell me if Bluewater is insight." 

** Admiral Blue I — Well, Sir Jarvy, it is remarkable, but 
I bad just rubbed his division out of my log, ^nd forgotten 
all about it. There %d€L8 a handfuj of era A, or so, off here 
to the nor 'ard, at daylight, but I never thought it was Ad- 
miral Blue, it being more nat'ral to. suppose him in his place, 
as usual, in the rear of our own line. Let me see, Sir Jarvy, 
iiow many ships has we absent under Admiral Blue?" 

*' Why, the five two-deckers of his own division, to be 
sure, besides the Ranger and the Gnat. Seven sail in all." 

" Yes, that 's just it ! Well, your honour, there %i>a$ five 
sail to be seen, out here to the nor'ard, as I told you, and, 
sure enough, it may have been Admiral Blue, with all his 
craft." 

By this time. Sir Gervaise had his face covered with 
lather, but he forgot the circumstance in a moment. As 
the wind was at the north-west, and the Plantagenet was on 
the larboard tack, looking in the direction of the Bill of 
Portland, though much too far to the southward to allow the 
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laad to be seen, h\k own ,larboard quarter-gallery window 
commanded a good view of the whole horizon to windward. 
Crossing over from the starboard state-room, which he oc- 
cupied ex-q-fficio, he opened the window in question, and 
took a look Tor himself. There, sure enough, was visible a 
squadron of five ships, in close order, edging leisurely down 
on the two lines, under their top-sails, and just near enough 
to allow it to be ascertained that their courses were not set. 
This sight produced a sudden change in all the vice-admi- 
ral's movements. The business of the toilet was resumed 
in haste, and the bc&rd was mowed with a slashing hand, 
that might have been hazardous in the motion of a ship, but 
for the long experience of a sailor. This important part of 
the operation wa? scarcely through, when Locker announced 
the presence of Captain Greenly in the main cabin. 
• " What now. Greenly ? — What nOW 1" called out the 
vice-admiral, puffing as he withdrew his head, again, from 
the basin — *'' What now, G^-eenly ? Any news from Blue- 
water ?" 

" I am happy to tell you. Sir Gervaise, he has been in sight 
more than an hour, and is closing with us, though shyly 
and slowly. I would not let you be called, as all was right, 
and I knew sleep was necessary to a clear head." 

" You have done quite right. Greenly ; God willing, I in- 
tend this to be a busy day I The French must see our rear 
division?^* ' 

" Beyond a doubt, sir, but they show no signs of making 
off. M. de Vervillin will fight, I feel certain ; though the 
experience of yesterday may render him a little shy as to 
the mode." 

" And his crippled ship ? — ^Old Parker's friend — I take it 
she is not visible." 

" You were quite right in your conjecture. Sir Gervaise ; 
the crippled ship is off, as is one of the frigates, no doubt to 
see her In. Blewet, too, has gone well to windward of the 
French, though he can fetch into no anchorage short of 
Portsmouth, if this breeze stand." 

" Any haven will do. Our little success will animate the 
king's party, and give it more eclat, perhapjs, than it really 
merits. Let there be no delay withjjjfe breakfast this morn- 
ing, Greenly ; it will be a busy da^^ 
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"Ay — ay — sir — " answered the cajhain in tlie sailor'd 
usual manner ; " that has been seen to £1) ready, as I have 
expected as much. Admiral Bluewater keeps his ships in 
moi^t beautiful order, sir 1 I do not think the Caesar, which 
leads, is two cable's-length from the Dublin, the stern most 
vessel. He is driving four-in-hand, with a tight rein, too, 
depend on it, sir." 

At this instant. Sir Gervaise came out of his state-room, 
his coat in bis hand, and with a countenance that was 
thoughtful. He finished dressing with an abstracted air, 
and would not have known the last garment was on, had 
not Galleygo given a violent pull on its skirts, in order to 
smooth the cloth about the* shoulders. 

" It is odd, that Bluewater should come down nearly be- 
fore the wind, in a line ahead, and not in a line abreast 1" 
Sir Gervaise rejoined, as hid steward did this office for htm. 

" Let Admiral Blue alone, for doing what 's right," put in 
Galleygo, in his usual confident and self-possessed manner* 
*^ By keeping his ships astern of hisself, he can tell where 
to find 'em,' and we understands from experience, if Admi- 
ral Blue knows where to find a ship, he knows how to use 
her." 

Instead of rebuking this interference, which went a little 
farther than common, Greenly was surprised to see the vice- 
admiral look his steward intently in the face, as if the man 
had expressed some shrewd and comprehensive truth. Then 
turning to his captain. Sir Gervaise intimated an intention 
of going on deck to survey the state of things with his own 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

^ Thou shouidst htre diect^ O hi^h-wmrd «hl»f ! 
In those bright dftys of glovy fled. 

When triumph so prevailed o'er grief^ 
We scarce would mourn the dead." 

* * MftS. IfSMANS. 

Thb eventful day opened with most of the gloriesr of a 
sHmmer's morning. The wind alone prevented it from being 
one of the finest sun-risings of July. That continued fresh', 
at north-west, and, consequently, cool for the season. Thi^ 
seas 'of thd south-west gale had entirely subsided, and were 
afready succeeded by the regular but comparatively trifling 
swell of the ne%y breeze. For large ships, it might be' callea 
smooth water; though the Driver and Active showed by 
their pitching and unsteadiness, and even the two-deckers, 
by their waving masts, that the unquiet ocean was yet in . 
jDotion. The wind seemed likely to stand, and was what 
seamen wouW be apt to call a good six-knot breeze. 

To leeward, still distant about a league, lay the FrencK 
vessels, drawn up in beautiful array, and in an order so 
close and a line so regular, as to induce the belief ^that M: 
de "Vervillin had made his dispositions to receive the expected 
attack, in his present position. All his main-top-sails lay 
flat aback ; the top-gallant-sails were flying loose, but with* 
buntlings and clew-lines hauled up ; the jibs w^re fluttering 
to leeward of their booms, and the courses were hanging in 
festoons beneath their yards. This was gallant fighting- 
canvass, and it excited the admiration of even his enemiesl^ 
To increase this feeling, just as Sir Gervaise's foot reached 
tlife poop, the whole French line displayed their ensigns, and 
le Fovdroyant fired a gun to windward. 

" Hey 1 Greenly ?** exclaimed the English commahder-in-. 
chief; '* this is a manly defiance, and coming from M. de 
Vervillin, it means something ! He wishes to take the day .. 
for it ; though, as I think half that time will answer, we will 
wash up the cups before we go at it. Make the signals, 
Buntings for the ships to heave-to, and then to get their 

Vol. II, 15 
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breakfasts, as fast as possible. Steady breeze — st» dy 
breeze. Greenly, and all we want I" 

Five minutes later, while Sir Grervaise was running his 
eye over the signal-book, the Plantagenet's calls were pipiag 
the people to their morning meal, at least an hour earlier 
than comnK>n ; the people repaired to their messes, with a 
sort of stern joy ; every man in the ship understanding the 
reason of a summons so unusual. The calls of the vessels 
astern were heard soon aAer, and one of the officers who 
was watching the enemy with a glass, reported that he 
thought the French were breakfasting, also. Orders being 
given to the officers to employ the next half hour in the 
same manner, nearly everybody was soon engaged in eating; 
few thinking that the meal might probably be their last. Sir 
Gervaise felt a concern, which he succeeded in concealing, 
however, at the circumstance that the ships to windward 
made no more sail ; though he ^refrained from signalling the 
Tear-adn)iral to that effect, from tenderness to his friend, and 
a vague apprehension of what might be the consequences. 
While the crews were eating, he stood gazing, 1!houghtfuIly, 
at the noble spectacle the enemy ofiered, to leeward, occa« 
sionally turning wistful glances at the division that wa^ con- 
stantly drawing nearer to windward. At length Greenly, 
himself, reported that the Plantagenet had " turned the 
hands-to,^' again. At this intelligence, Sir Grervaise started, 
as from a reverie, smiled, and spoke» We will here remark, 
that now, as on the previous day, all the natural excitability 
of manner had disappeared from the commander-in-chief, 
and he was quiet, and exceedingly gentle in his deportment. 
This, all who knew him, understood to denote a serious de-> 
termination to engage. 

" I have desired Galleygo to set my little table, half an 
hour hence, in the afler-cabin. Greenly, and you will share 
the meal with me. Sir Wycherly will be of our party, and 
I hope it will not be the last time, we may wfteet at the same 
board. It is necessary everything should be in fighting*order 
to-day !" 

"So I understand it, Sir Gervaise. We are ready tc 
A^gin, as soon as the order shall be receivod." 

. ' Wait one moment uptil Bui\iing comes w^ ffom hia 
^^^4. '^^^ -^^ • ^^^'^ he is, and we ajpe quit^ ready for him. 
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having be'nt-on the signal in his absence. Show the order, 
Bunting ; for the day advances." 

The little flags were fluttering, at the main -top-gall ant- 
mast-head of the Plantagenet in less than one minute, and in 
another it was repeated by the Chloe, Driver, and Active, 
all of which were lying-to, a quarter of a mile to windward, 
charged in particular with this, among other duties. So 
well was. this signal known, that not a book in the fleet was 
consulted,* but all the ships answered, the instant the flags 
could be seen and understood. Then the shrill whistles ' 
were heard along the line, calling "All hands" to " clear 
ship for action, ahoy !" « 

No sooner was this or6er given in the Plantagenet, than 
the ship became a scene of active but orderly exertion. The . 
tc^-men were on the yards, stoppering, swinging the yards 
in chains, and lashing, in order to prevent shot from doing 
more injury than was unavoidable ; bulwarks were knocked 
down ; mess-chests, bags, and all other domestic appliances, 
disappeared below, ^ and the decks were cleared of every 
thing which could be removed^ "and which would not be ne* 
cessary in an engagement. Fully a quarter of an hour was 
thus occupied, for there was no haste, and as it was no mo- 
ment of mere parade, it was necessary that the work should 
be effectually done. The officers forbade haste, and nothing 
important was reported as eflfected, that sottie one in autho- 
rity did not examine with his own ey^, to see that no pro- 
per care had been neglected. Then Mr. Bury, the first lieu- 
tenant, went on the main-yard, in person, to look at the 
manner in which it had been slung, while he sent the boat- 
swain up forward, on the same errand. These were unu- 
sual p^cautions, but the word had passed through the ship 
**that Sir Jarvy was in earnest;" and whenever it w^ 
known that " Sir Jarvy" was in such a humour, every one 
understood that the day's work was to be hard, if not long. 

" Our breakfast is ready. Sir Jarvy," reported Galleygo, 
** and as the decks is all clear, the b'ys can make a clean 

* In the action of the Nile, many of the French ships, under the im- 
pression that the enemy must engage on the outndt^ ptit their lumber, 
bags, &c., into the porta, an;! between the guns, in the larboard or in- 
shore batteries; and when the British anchored inshore of them, these 
batteries could not be used ! 
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run of it from the coppers. I only wants to know when to 

serve it, your honour." 

" Serve' it now, my good fellow. Tell the Bowlderos to 
be nimble, and expect us below. * Come, Greenly — come, 
Wychecombe — ^we are the last to eat — let us not be the last 
at our stations." 

*' K^hip 's clear, sir," reported Bury to his captain, as the 
three reached the quarter-deck, on their way to the cabin. 

" Very wellj Bury ; when the fleet is signallq(i' to go to 
quarters, we will obey with the rest." 

As this was said. Greenly looked at the vice-adipiral to 
catch his wishes. But Sir Gerv^ise had no intention oC 
fatiguing his people unnecessarily, ^e had leil his' private 
orders with Bunting, and he pas§?d down without an answer 
or a glance. The arrangements m the afler-cabin were as 
snug and as comfortable as if the breakfast-table had been 
set in a private house, and the trio took their seats and com-^ 
menced operations with hearty good will. The vice-admiral 
ordered the doors thrown open, and as the port-lids were qp, 
from the place where he sat he could command glimpses, 
both to leeward and to windward, that included a view of 
the enemy, as well as one of his own expected reinforce- 
|:nents. . The Bowlderos wer^ in full livery, and more active 
and attentive than usual even. Their station in battle — for 
• no man on board a vessel of war is an ^' ic2Zer" in a combat 
»— was on the poop, as musketeers, near the person of Iheir. 
master, whose colours they wore, under the ensign of their 
prince, like vassals of an ancient baron. Notwithstanding 
the crisis of the morning, however, these men performed 
their customary functions with the precision and method of 
English menials, omitting no luxury or usage of the table. 
i)n a sofa behilid the table, was spread the full dress-ooat 
of n vice-admiral, then a neat but plain uniform, without 
either lace or epaulettes, but decorated with a rich star in 
brilliants, the emblem of the order of the Bath. This coat 
Sir Gervaise always wore in battle, unless the weather ren. 
dered a "storm-uniform," as he used to term a plainer 
attire, necessary. 

The breakfast passed off pleasantly, the gentlemen eating 

as if no momentous events were near. Just at its close, 

vever, Sir Gervaise leaned forward, and looking through 
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one of the weather-ports of the main cabhi, an expression 
of pleasure illuminated his countenance, as he said — 

'5 Ah! there go Bluewater's signals, at last! — a certain 
proof that he is about to put himself in communication with 
"us." 

" I have been a good deal surprised, sir," observed Green- 
ly, a little drily, though with great respect of manner, " that 
you have. not ordered the rear-admiral to make more sail. 
He .is jogging along like a heavy wagon, and yet I hardly 
think he can mistake these five ships for Frenchmen !" 

" He is never in a hurry, and no doubt wishes to let his 
crews breakfast, before he closes, I '11 warrant ye, now, 
gentlemen, that his ships are at this moment all as clear as 
a church five minutes after the blessing has been pro- 
nounced," 

" It will not be one of our Virginian churches, then. Sir 
Gervaise," observed Wycherly, smiling ; " they serve for an 
exchange, to give and receive news in, after the service is 



over." 



"Ay, that's the old rule — first pray, and then gossip. 
Well, Bunting, what does the rear-admiral say ?" 

*' Upon my word. Sir Gervaise, I can make nothing of 
the signal, though it is easy enough to make out the flags," 
answered the puzzled signal-ofliicer. " Will you have the 
goodness to look at the book yourself, sir. The number is 
one hundred and forty." 

" One hundred and forty 1 Why, that must have some- 
thing to do with anchoring ! — ay, here it is. * Anchor, I 
cannot, having lost my cables.' Who the devil asked him 
to anchor?" 

" That 's just it, sir. The signal-officer on board the 
CsBsar must have made some mistake in his flags; for, 
though the distance is considerable, our glasses are good 
enough to read them." 

"Perhaps Admiral Bluewater has set the private, per- 
sonal, telegraph at work, sir," quietly observed Greenly. 

The commander-in-chief actually changed colour at this 
suggestion. His face, at first, flushed to crimson ; then it 
became pale, like the countenance of one who suffered under 
acute bodily pain. Wycherly observed this, and respectfully 
inquired if Sir Gervaise were ill. 
15* 
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*'I thank you» young sir/' answered the vice-admiral, 
smiling painfully ; " it is over. I believe I shall have to go 
into dock, and let Magrath look at some of my old hurts, 
which are sometimes troublesome. Mr. Bunting, do me the 
favour to go on deck, and ascertain, by a careful examina- 
tion, if a short red pennant be not set some ten or twelve 
feet above the uppermost flag. Now, Greeply, we will take 
the 'Other cup of tea, for there is plenty of leisure." 

Two or three brooding minutes followed. Then Bunting 
returned to say the pennant was there, a fact he had quite 
overlooked in^his former observations, confounding the nar- 
row flag in question with the regular pennant of the king. 
"'This short red pennant denoted that the communication was 
verbal, according to a method invented by Bluewater him- 
self, and by means of which, using the ordinary numbers, 
he was enabled to communicate with his friend, without any 
of the captains, or, indeed, without Sir Gervaise's own sig- 
nal-oflicer's knowing what was said. In a word, without 
having recourse to any new flags, but, by simply giving 
new numbers to the old ones, and referring to a prepared 
dictionary, it was possible to hold a conversation in sen- 
tences, that should be a secret to all but themselves. Sir 
Gervaise took down the number of the signal that was fly- ^ 
Jng, and then he directed Bunting to show the answering 
flag, with a similar pennant over it, and to continue this 
operation so long as the rear-admiral might make his sig- 
nals. The numbers were to be sent below as fast as re- 
ceived. As soon as Bunting disappeared, the vice-admiral 
unlocked a secretary, the key of which was never out of his 
own possession, took from it a small dictionary, and laid it by 
his plate. All this time the breakfast proceeded, signals of 
this nature frequently occurring between the two admirals. 
In the course of the next ten minutes, a quarter-master 
brought below a succession of numbers written on small 
pieces of paper ; after which Bunting appeared himself to 
say that the CsBsar had stopped signalling. 

Sir Gervaise now looked out each word by its proper 
number, and wrote it down with his pencil as he proceeded, 
until the whole read — ** God sake — malce no signal. En- 
gage not." No sooner was the communication understood, 
than the paper was torn into minute fragments, the book 
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replaced, and the vice-admiral, turning with a calm deter- 
mined countenance to Greenly, ordered him to beat to quar- 
ters as soon as Busting could show a signal to the fleet to 
the same eHect, On this hint, all but the vice-admiral went 
on deck, and the Bowlderos instantly set about removing the 
table and ail the Qther appliances. Finding himself annoy- 
ed by the movements gf the servants, Sir Gervaise walked 
out into the great cabin, which, regardless of its present 
condition, he began .to pace as was his wont when lost 
in thought. The bulk-heads being down, and the furniture' 
removed, this was in truth walking in sigfct of the crew. 
All who happened to be on the main-deck could see what 
passed, though no one presumed to enter a spot that was 
tabooed to vulgar feet, even when thuts exposed. The asr 
peci^nd manner of " Sir Jarvy^" however, were not over- 
looked, and the men prognosticated a serious time. 

Such was the state of things, when the drums beat to 
quarters, throughout the whole line. At the first tap, the 
great cabin sunk to the level of an ordinary battery ; the 
seamen of two guns, with the proper officers, entering with- 
in the sacred Iimit% and coolly setting about, clearing their 
pieces, and making the other preparations necessary for an. 
action. AU this time Sir Gervaise continued pacing what 
-would have been the centre of his own caffin had. the bulk- 
heads Istood, the grim-looking sailors :avoiding hina with 
great dexterity, and invariahly touching their hats as they 
were compelled to glide near his persoo, though everything 
went on as if he were not present. Sir Grervaise might have 
remained lost in thought-much longer than he did, had not 
the report of a gun recalled him to a consciousness of the 
scene that was enacting around him. 

" What 's that ?" suddenly demanded the vice-admiral — 
** Is Bluewater signalling again 1" 

" No, Siir Gervaise," answered the fourth lieutenant, 
looking out of a lee port ; " it is the French admiral giving 
us another weather-gun ; as much as to ask why we don't 
go down. This is the second compliment of the same sort, 
that he has paid us already to-day !" 

• These words were not all spoken before the vice-admiral 
was on the quarter-deck ; in half a minute more, he was on 
t)ie poop. Here he found Greenly, Wychecombe and Bunt- 
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ing, all looking with interest at the beautiful line of the 

enemy. 

" Monsieur de Vcrvillin is inrjpatient to wipe off the dis- 
grace of yesterday," observed the first, «* as is apparent by 
the invitations he gives us to come down. I presume Ad- 
miral Bluewater will wake up at this last hint." 

" By Heaven, he has hauled his wind, and is standing to 
the northward and eastward !" exclaimed Sir Gcrvaise, sur- 
prise overcoming all his discretion. ** Although an extra- 
ordinary movement, at such a time, it is wonderful in what 
beautiful order Bluewater keeps his ships !" 

All that was said was true enough. The rear-admirafs 
division having suddenly hauled up, in a close line ahead, 
each ship followed her leader as mechanically as if they 
moved by a common impulse. As no one in the least doubt- 
ed the rear-admiral's loyalty, and his courage was of proof, 
it was the general opinion that this unusual manoeuvre had 
some connection with the unintelligible signals, and the 
young officers laughingly inquired among themselves what 
" Sir Jarvy was likely to do next ?" 

It would seem, however, that Monsieur de Vervillin sus- 
pected a repetition of some of the scenes of the preceding 
day ; for, no soojier did he' perceive that the English rear 
was hugging the wind, than five of his leading ships filled, 
and drew ahead, as if to meet that division, manoeuvring to 
double on the head of his line ; while the remaining five, 
with the Foudroyant, still lay with their top-sails to the 
mast, waiting for their enemy to come down. Sir Gervaise 
could not stand this long. He determined, if possible, to 
bring Bluewater to terms, and he ordered the Plantagenet to 
fill. Followed by his own division, he wore immediately, 
and went off under easy sail, quartering, towards Monsieur 
de Vervillin's rear, to avoid being raked. 

The quarter of an hour that succeeded was one of intense 
interest, and of material changes ; though not a shot was 
fired. As soon as the Comte de Vervillin perceived that 
the English were disposed to come nearer,* he signalled his 
own division to bear up, and to run off dead before the wind, 
under their top-sails, commencing astern ; which reversed 
his order of sailing, and brought le Foudroyant in the rear, 
or nearest to the enemy. This was no sooner done, than 
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he settled all bis top-sails on the caps. There could be nq 
mistaking this maacBuvre. It was a direct invitation to Sir 
^ervaise to come down, fairly "Alongside ; the bearing up at 
dice removing all risk of being raked in sq doing. The 
^English commander-in-chief was not a man te neglect such 
a palpable challenge ; but, making a few signals to direct 
the mode of attack he contemplated, he set foresail and main- 
top-gallant sail, and brought the wind directly over his own 
taffraii. The vessels astern followed like clock-work, and 
then no one doubted that the mode of attack was settled for 
that day, 

. As the French, with Monsieur de Vervillin, were still half 
a mile to the southward and eastward of the approaching 
division of their enemy, the Comte collected all his frigates 
azid corvette's on his starboard hand, leaving a clear ap- 
proach to Sir Gervaise on his larboard beam. This hint 
was understood, too, and the Plantagenet steered a course 
that would bring her up on that side of le Foudroyant, and 
at the distance of about one hundred yards from the muz- 
zles of her guns* This threatened to be close work, and 
unusual work ill fleets, at that day ; but it was the game our 
commander-in-chief was fond of playing, and it was one, 
also, that promised soonest to bring matters to a result. 

These preliminaries arranged, there was yet leisure for 
the respective commanders to look about them. The French 
were still fully a mile ahead of their enemies, and as both- 
fleets were going in the same direction, the approach of the 
£ag}ish was so slow as to leave 6onie twenty minutes of 
that solemn breathing time, which reigns in a disciplined 
ship, previous to the commencement of the combat. The 
feelings of the two commanders-in-chief, at this pregnant in- 
stant, were singularly in contradiction to each other. The 
Comte de Vervillin saw that the rear division of his force, 
under the Contre-Amiral le Vicomte des Pre/., was in the 
very position he desired it to be, having obtained the advan- 
tage of the wind by the English division's comjng down, 
and by keeping its own luff. Between the two French offi- 
cers there was a perfect understanding, as to the course each 
was to take, and both now felt sanguine hopes of being 
(tb.le to obliterate the disgXfice of the previous day, and that. 
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loo, by means very similar to those by which it had been 
incurred. On the other han(J, Sir Gervaise was beset with 
doubts as to the course Bluewater might pursue. He could 
not, however, come to the conclusion that he would abandon 
him to the joint efforts of the two hostile divisions ; and so 
long as the French rear-admiral was occupied by the Eng- 
lish force 10 windward, it left to himself a clear field and no 
favour in the action with Monsieur de Vervillin. He knew 
Bluewater's generous nature too well, not to feel certain his 
own compliance with the request not to signal his inferior 
would touch his heart, and give him a double chance with 
all his better feelings. Nevertheless, Sir Gervaise Oakes did 
not lead into this action without many and painful misgiv- 
ings. He had lived loo long in the world not to know that 
political prejudice was the most demoralizing of all our 
weaknesses, veiling our private vices under the plausible 
concealment of the public weal, and rendering even the well- 
disposed insensible to the wrongs they commit to individuals, 
by means of the deceptive flattery of serving the commu- 
nity. As doubt was more painful than the certainty of his 
worst forebodings, however, and it was not in his nature to 
refbse a combat so fairly offered, he was resolved to close 
with the Comte at every hazard, trusting the issue to God, 
and his own efforts. 

The Plantagenet presented an eloquent picture of order 
and preparation, as she drew near the French line, on this 
memorable occasion. Her people were all at quarters, and, 
as Greenly walked through her batteries, he found every 
gun on the starboard side loose, levelled, and ready to be 
fired ; while the opposite merely required a turn or two of 
the tackles" to be cast loose, the priming to be applied, and 
the loggerhead to follow, in ordei* to be discharged, also. 
A death-like stillness reigned from the poop to the cockpit, 
the older seamen occasionally glancing through their ports 
in order to ascertain the relative positions of the two fleets, 
tjiat they might be ready for the collision. As the English 
got within musket-shot, the French ran their topsails to the 
mast-heads, and their ships gathered fresher way through 
the water. Still the former moved with the greatest velocity, 
carrying the most sail, and impelled by the greater mo- 
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mentum. When near enough, however, Sir Gervaise gave 
the order to reduce Ihe canvass of his own ship. 

" That will do, Greenly,** he said, in a mild, quiet tone. 
" Let run th6 top-gallant-haJyards, and haul up the foresail. 
The way you have, will bring you fairly alongside." 

The captain gave the necessary orders, and the master 
shortened sail accordingly. Still the Plantagene|jhot ahead, 
and, in three 6r four minutes more, her bowflroubled so 
far on le Foudroyant's quarter, as to permit a gun to bear. 
This was the signal for botji sides, each ship opening as it 
might be in the same breath. The flash, the roar, and the 
eddying smoke followed in quick succession, and in a period 
©f time that seemed nearly instantaneous. The crash of 
shot, and the shrieks of wounded mingled with the infernal 
din, for nature extorts painful concessions of human weak- 
nesses, at such moments, even from the bravest and firmest. 
Bunting was in the act of reporting to Sir Gervaise that no 
signal could yet be seen from the Caesar, in the midst of this 
uproar, when a small round-shot discharged from the French- 
man's poop, passed through his bod);, literally driving the 
heart before it, leaving him dead at his commander's feet. 

" I shall depend on you. Sir Wycherly, for the discharge 
of poor Bunting's duty, the remainder of the cruise," ob- 
served Sir Gervaise,Mvith a smile in which courtesy and 
regret struggled singularly for the mastery. " Quarter- 
masters, lay Mr. Bunting's body a little out of the way, and 
cover it with those signals. They are a suitable pall for so 
brave a man!" 

Just as this occurred, the Warspite came clear of the 
Plantagenet, on her outside, according to orders, and she 
opened with her forward guns, taking the .second ship in 
the French line for her target. In two minutes more these 
vessels also were furiously engaged in the hot strife. In 
this manner, ship afier ship passed on the outside of the 
Plantagenet, and sheered into her berth ahead of her who 
had just been her own leader, until the Achilles, Lord Mor- 
ganic, the last of the five, lay fairly side by side with le 
Conquereur, the vessel now at the head of the French line. 
That the reader may understand the incidents more readily, 
we will give the opposing- lines in the precise form in which 
they lay, viz^ 
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Plantagenet le Foudroyant 

Warspite le Temeraire • 

Blenheim le Dugay Trouin 

Thundercr I'Ajax 

Achilles lo Conquereur. 

The jAslantly recurring discharges of four hundred 
pieces of heavy ordnance, within a space so small, had the 
effect to repel the regular currents of air, and, almost im- 
mediately, to lessen a breeze of six or seven knots, to one 
that would not propel a ship more than two or three. This 
was the first observable phenomenon connected with the ac- 
tion, but, as it had been expected, Sir Gervaise had used the 
precaution to lay his ships as near as possible in the posi- 
tions in which he intended them to fight the battle. The 
next great physical consequence, one equally expected and 
natural, but which wrought a great change in the aspect of 
the battle, was the cloud of smoke in which the ten ships 
were suddenly enveloped. At the first broadsides between 
the two admirals, Vblumes of light, fleecy vapour rolled 
over the sea, meeting midway, and rising thence in curling 
wreaths, leil nothing but the masts and sails of the ad- 
versary visible in the hostile ship. This, of itself, would 
have soon hidden the combatants in the bosom of a nearly 
impenetrable cloud ; but as the vessels drove onward they 
entered deeper beneath the sulphurous canopy, until it 
spread on each side of them, shutting out the view ofocean, 
skies, and horizon. The burning of the priming below con- 
tributed to increase the smoke, until, not only was respira- 
tion oflen difficult, but those who fought only a few yards 
apart frequently could not recognise each other's faces. 
In the midst of this scene of obscurity, and a din that might 
well have alarmed the caverns of the ocean, the earnest and 
well-drilled seamen toiled at th^ir ponderous guns, and reme- 
died with ready hands the injuries received in the rigging, 
each man as intent on his own particular duty as if he 
wrought in the occupations of an ordinary gale. 

"Sir Wycherly," observed the vice-admiral, when the 
cannonading had continued some twenty minutes, " there is 
Ihtle for a flag-officer to do in such a cloud of smoke. I 
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would give much to know the exact positions of the divi- 
sions of our two rear-odmirals ?" 

** There is but one mode of ascertaining that, ISir Ger- 
vaise — ^if it be your pleasure, I will attempt it. By goin]^ 
on the main-top-gailant*yard, one might get a clear view, 
perhaps." 

Sir Gervaise smiled his approbation, and presently he saw 
the young man ascending the main-rigging, though half 
concealed in smoke. Just at this instant, Greenly ascended 
to the poop, from making a tour of observation below. With- " 
out waiting for a question, the captain made his report. 

" We are doing pretty well, now. Sir Gervaise, though 
the first broadside-of the Comte treated us roughly. I think 
his fire slackens, and Bury says, he is certain that his fore- 
top-mast is already gone. At all events, oui lads are in 
* good spirits, and as yet all the sticks keep their places." 

" I 'm glad of this. Greenly ; particularly of the latter, 
just^at this moment.- I see you are looking at those signals 
— they cover the body of poor Bunting." ^ • 

" And this train of blood to the ladder, sir — ^I hope our 
young baronet is not hurt?" 

" No, it is one of the Bowlderos, who has lost a leg. I* 
shall have to see that he wants for nothing hereafter." 

There was a pause, and then both the gentlemen smiled, ' 
as they heard the- crashing work made by a «hot just be- 
neath th^m, which, by the sounds and the direction, they 
knew had passed through Greenly's crockery. Still neilber 
spoke. After a few- more minutes of silent observation, Sir 
Gervaise remarked that he thought the flashes of the French' 
guns more distant than they had been at first, though, at 
that instant, not a tmce of their enemy was to be discovered, 
except in the roar of the guns, and in these very flashes, and 
their effect on the Plantagenet. • 

"If so, sir, the Comte begins to find his berth too hot for 
him ; here is the witid still directly over our taflTrail, such 
as it is." 

" No— -no — we steer as we begsln — I keep m^ eye on that 
compass below, and am certain we hold a straight course. 
Go forward, Greenly, and see that a sharp look-out is kept 
ahead. It is time some of our own ships should be crippled ; 

Vol. II. 16 
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we must be careful not to run into them. Shpuld such a 
thing happen, sheer hard to starboard, and pass inside.^'* 

" Ay — ay — Sir Gervaisc ; your wishes shall be attended 
to." - 

As this wa.8 said, Greenly disappeared, and, at the next 
instant, Wycherly stood in his place. 

" Well, sir — I am glad to see you back safe. If Greenly 
were here, now, he would inquire about his ma^s, but / wish 
to know the position of the ships,^^ 

" I am the bearer of bad news, sir. Nothing at all could 
be seen from the top ; but in the cross-trees, I got a good 
look through the smoke, and am sorry to say the French 
rear-admiral is coming down fast on our larboard-quarter, 
with all his force. We shall have him abeam in five 
minutes." 

" And Bluewater ?" demanded Sir Gervaise, quick as 
lightning. 

" I could see nothing of Admiral Bluewater's ships ; but 
knowing the importance of this intelligence, I came down 
imnfediately, aud by the back-stay." 

" You have done well, sir. Send a midshipman forward 
for Captain Greenly ; then pass bek)w yourself, and let 
the lieutenants in the batteries hear the news. They must 
divide their people, and by all means give a prompt and well- 
directed Jfr^i broadside." 

Wycherly waited for no more. He ran below with the 
activity of his years. The message found Greenly between 
the kni^ht-heads, but he hurried afl to the poop to ascertain^ 
its object. It took Sir Gervaise but a moment to explain it 
all 'to the captain. 

" In the name of Heaven, what can the other divisioo. be 
about," exclaimed Greenly, " that itr Iqjs the French rear- 
admiral come upon us, in a moment like this 1" • > 

" Of that, sir, it is unnecessary to speak noup^^ answered 
the commander-in-chief, solemnly. " Our present business 
is to get ready for this new enemy. Go into the batteries 
again, and, as you prize victory, be careful not to throw 
away the first discharge, in the smoke." 

As time pressed; Greenly swallowed his discontent, and 
departed. The five nanute?. that succeeded were bitter 
•^mntes to Sir Gervaise Oakes. Beside himself there were 
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but five m6n on the poop ; viz., the quarter-master who 
tended the signals, and three of the Bowlderos. All of these 
were using muskets as usual, though the vice-admiral never 
permitted marines to be stationed at a point which he wished 
tp be as clear of smoke, and as much removed from bustle 
as possible. He began to pace this comparatively vacant 
little deck with a quick step, casting wistful glances towards 
the larboard-quarter ; but though the smoke occasionally 
cleared a little in that direction, tihe firing having much slack- 
ened from exhaustion in the men, as well as from injuries 
given and received, he was unable to detect any signs of a 
ship. Such was the State of things when Wycherly returned 
and reported that his orders were delivered, and part of the 
people '^re already in the larboard-batteries. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

^ And oh, the little warlike world within I 
The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy. 
The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 
When at a word, the tops are manned on high : 
Hark to the boatswain's call, the cheering cry ! 
While through the seaman's hand the tackle glides, 
Or school-boy. midshipman, that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe, as good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides." 

^ Btron. 

" Are you quite sure. Sir Wycherly Wychecombe, that 
tbere is not some mistake about the approach of the rear di- 
vision of the French?" inquired the vice-admiral, endeavour- 
ing to catch some glimpse of the water, through the smoke 
on the larboard hand. " May not some crippled ship of our 
own have sheered from the line, and been left by us, un- 
knowingly, on that side ?" 

" No, Sir Gervaise, there is no mistake ; there can be 
iTone, unless I may have been deceived a little in the dis- 
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taaoe. 1 saw nothing but the sails and spars, not of a »a« 
gle vessel, but of three ships ; and one of them wore the 
fing of a French roar-admiral ut the mizzen. As a proof 
that I was not mistaken, sir, there it is this minute !" 

The smoke on the off side of the Plantagenet, as a matter 
of course, was much less dense than that on the side engaged, 
and the wind beginning to blow in eddies, as ever happens 
in a heavy cannonade, there were moments in which it cast 
aside the " shx'cad of battle." At that instant an opening 
occurred through which a single mast, and a single sail 
were visible, in the precise spot where Wycherly had stated 
the enemy might be looked for. It was a mizzen- top-sail, 
beyond a question, and above it was fluttering th? little 
square flag of the rear-admiral. Sir Gervaise ddfcided on 
the character of the vessel, and on his own course, in an 
instant. Stepping to the edge of the poop, with his natural 
voice, without the aid of a trumpet of any sort, he called out 
in tones that rose above the roar of the contest, the ominous 
but familiar nauti<!al words of " stand by !" Perhaps a call 
from powerful lungs (and the vice-admiral's voice, when he 
chose to use it, was like the blast of a clarion) is clearer and 
more impressive, when unaided by instruments, than when 
it comes disguised and unnatural through a tube. At any 
rate, these words were heard even on the lower deck, by 
those who stood near the hatches. Taking them up, they 
were repeated by a dozen voices, with such expressions as 
"Look out, lads ; Sir Jarvy's awake !" " Sight your guns 1" 
" Wait till she 's square !" and other simiJar admonitions 
that it is usual for^the sea-officer to give, as he is about to 
t5ommonce the strife. At this critical moment, Sir Gervaise 
again looked up, and caught another glimpse of the little flag, 
as it passed into a vSist wreath of smoke ; he saw that the 
ship was fairl jr. abeam, and, as if doubling all his powers, 
he shouted the word " fire !" Greenly was standing on the 
lower-deck ladder, with his bead just even with the coam- 
ings of the hatch, as this order reached him, and he re- 
peated it in a voice scarcely less startling. The cloud on 
the larboard side was driven in all directions, like dust scat- 
tered by wind. The ship seemed on fire, and the missiles 
of forty-one guns flew on their deadly errand, as it might be 
at a single flash. The old Plantagenet trembled to her koe^ 
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and even bowed a little at the recoUs-, but, like one suddenly- 
relieved from a burthen, righted and went on her way none 
the less active. That timely broadside saved the English 
commander-in-chief's ship from an early defeat. It took the 
crew of le Pluton, her new adversary, by surprise ; for they 
had not been able to distinguish the precise position of their 
enemy ; and, besides doing vast injury to both hull and peo- 
ple, drew her fire at an unpropitious moment. So uncer- 
tain and hasty, indeed, was the discharge the French ship 
gave in return, that no small portion of the contents of her. 
guns passed ahead of the Plantagenet, and went into the lar- 
board quarter of le Temeraire, the French admiral's se- 
cond ahead. 

" That was a timely salute," said Sir Gervaise, smiling, 
as soon as the fire of his new enemy had been received with- 
out material injury. " The first blow is. always half the 
battle. We may now work on with some hopes of success. 
Ah ! here comes Greenly. again, God be praised ! unhurt," 

The meeting of these two experienced seamen was cor- 
dial, but not without great seriousness. Both felt that the 
situation of not only the ship, but of the whole fleet, was 
extremely critical, the odds being much too' great, and the 
position of the enemy too favourable, liot to render the re- 
sult, to say the very least, exceedingly doubtful. Some 
advantage had certainly been obtained, thus far ; but there 
was little hope of preserving it long. The circumstances 
called for very decided and particularly bold measures. 

" My mind is made up, Greenly," observed the vice-ad- 
miral. " We must go aboard of one of these ships, and 
make it a hand-to-hand affair. We wilT take .the French 
commander-in-chief; he is evidently a good deal cut up by 
the manner in which his fire slackens, and if we can carry 
him, or even force him out of the line, it will give us a bet- 
ter chance with the rest. As for Blue water, God only 
knows wiTat has become of him! He is not here, at any 
rate, and we must help ourselves." 

" You have only to order, Sir Gervaise, to be obeyed, I 
will lead the boarders, myself." 

" It must be a general thing, Greenly ; I rather think we 
shall all of us have to go aboard of le Foudroyant. Go, 
give the necessary orders, and when everything is ready, 
16* 
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round in a little on the larboard braces, clap your helni 
a-port, and give the ship a rank sheer to starboard. This 
will bring matters to a crisis at once. By letting the fore- 
sail fall, and selling the spanker, you might shove the ship 
ahead a little faster." 

Greenly instantly left the poop on this new and important 
duty. He sent his orders into the batteries, bidding the 
people remain at their guns, however, to the last moment ; 
and particularly instructing the captain of marines, as to 
the manner in which he was to cover, and Ihen follow the 
boarding-party. This done, he gave orders to brace for- 
ward the yards, as directed by Sir Gervaise. ^ 

The reader will not overlook the material circumstance 
that all we have related occurred amid the din of battle. 
Guns were exploding at each instant, the cloud of smoke 
was both thickening and extending, fire was flashing in the 
semi-obscurity of its volumes, shot were rending the wood 
and cutting the rigging, and the piercing shrieks of agony, 
only so much the more appalling by being extorted from 
the stern and resolute, blended their thrilling accompani- 
ments. Men seemed to be converted into demons, and yet 
there was a lofty and stubborn resolution to conquer min-i 
gled with all, that ennobled the strife and rendered it heroic. 
The broadsides that were delivered in succession down the 
line, as ship after ship of the rear division reached her sta- 
tion, however, proclaimed that Monsieur des Prez had imi- 
tated Sir Gervaise's mode of closing, the only one by means 
of which the leading vessel could escape destruction, and 
that the English were completely doubled on. At this mo- 
ment, the sail-triwqmers of the Plantagcnet handled their 
braces. The first pull was the last. No sooner were the 
ropes started, than the fore-top-mast went over the bows, 
dragging after it the main with all its hamper, the mizzen 
snapping like a pipe-stem, at the cap. By this cruel acci- 
dent, the result of many injuries to shrduds>, back-stays and 
■spars, the situation of the Plantagenet became worse than 
ever; for, not only was the wreck to be partially cleared, at 
least, to fight many of the larboard guns, but the command 
of the ship was, in a grept measure, lost, in the centre of 
one of the most infernal mtUes that ever accompanied a 
combat at sea. 
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At DO time does the trained seaman ever appear so great^ 
as when he meets sudden misfortunes with the st^dines^ 
and i^uiet which it is a material part of the morale of disci- 
pline to inculcate. Greenly was full of ardour for the as- 
sault, and was thinking of the hest mode of running foul 
of his adversary, when this calamity occurred ; but the masts 
were hardly down, when he changed all his thoughts to a 
new current,, and called out to the sail-trimmers to '* lay 
over, and clear the wreck." 

Sir Gervaise, too, met with a sudden and violent check 
to the current of his feelings. He had collected his Bowl- 
deros, and was giving his instructions as to the manner ia 
which they were to follow, and keep near his person, in the 
expected hand-to-hand encounter, when the heavy rushing 
of the air, and the swoop of the nmss from above, announced 
what had occurred. Turning to the men, he calmly order- 
ed them to aid in getting rid of the incumbrances, and was 
in the very act of directing Wycheriy to join in the same 
duty, when the latter exclaimed — 

." See, Sir Grervaise, here comes another of the French- 
men close upon our quarter. By heavens, they must mean 
to board!" 

The vice-admiral instinctively grasped his sworJ-hilt 
tighter, and turned in the direction mentioned by his *com- 
panion. There, indeed, came a fresh ship, shoving the 
cloud aside, and, by the clearer atmosphere that seemed to 
accompany her, apparently bringing down a current of air 
stronger than common. When first seen, the jib-boom and 
bowsprit were both enveloped in smoke, but his bellying fore- 
top^sail, and the canvass hanging in festoons, loomed grandly 
in the vapour, the black yards seeming to embrace the 
wreaths, merely to cast them aside. The proximity, too, 
was fearful, her yard-arms promising to clear those of the 
Plantagenet only by a few feet, as her dark bows brushed 
along the admiraPs side. 

" This will be fearful work, indeed !" exclaimed Sir Ger- 
vaise. " A fresh broadside from a ship so near, will sweep 
all from the spars. Go, Wychecombe, tell Greenly to call 
in — Hold ! — 'T is an English ship !. No Frenchman's bow- 
sprit stands like that ! Almighty God be praised ! 'T is the 
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CcBsar — there is the old Roman's figure-head just shoving 
out of the smoke !" 

This was said with a yell, rather than a cry, of delight, 
and in a voice so loud that the words were heard below, and 
flew through the ship like the hissing of an ascending rocket. 
To confirm the glorious tidings, the flash and roar of guns 
on the off-side of the stranger announced the welcome tid- 
ings that Je Pluton had an enemy of her own to contend 
with, thus enabling the Plantagenet's people to throw all their 
strength on the starboard guns, and pursue their other ne- 
cessary work without fiirther molestation from the French 
rear-admiral. The gratitude of Sir Gervaise, as the rescu- 
ing ship thrust tierself in between him and his most formi- 
dable assailant was too deep for language. He placed his 
hat mechanically before his face, and thanked God, with a 
fervour of spirit that never before had attended his thanks- 
givings. This brief act of devotion over, he found tlie bows 
of the Caesar, which ship was advancing very siowly, in 
order not to pass too far ahead, just abreast, of the spot 
where he stood, and so near that objects were pretty plainly 
visible. Between her knight-heads stood Bluewater, con- 
ning the ship, by means of a line of officers, his hat in his 
hand; waving in encouragement to his own people, while 
Geoffrey Cleveland held the trumpet at his elbow. At that 
moment threq noble cheers were given by the crews of the 
two friendly vessels, and mingled witii the increasing roar 
of the CsBsar's arfillery. Then the smoke rose in a cloud 
over the forecastle of the latter ship, and persons could no 
longer be distinguished. , * • 

Nevertheless, like all that thus approached, the relieving 
ship passed slowly ahead, until nearly her whole length pro- 
tected the undefended side of her consort, delivering her fire 
with fearful rapidity. The Plantagenets seemed to imbibe 
new life from this^ arrival, and their starboard guns spoke out 
again, as if manned by giants. It was five minutes, per- 
haps, after this seasonable arrival, before the guns of the 
other ships of the English rear announced their presence on 
the outside of Monsieur des Prez's. force ; thus bringing the 
whole of the two fleets into four lines, all steering dead be- 
fore the wind, and, as it were, interwoven with each other. 
By that time, the poops of ihe Plantageuet and Coesar be- 
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came visible from joneto the other, the smoke bow driving 
principaffy offfrorii^ the vessels. There again were ^ur two 
admirals each anxiously watching to get a glimpse of his 
friend. The instant the place was clear, Sir Gervaise ap- 
plied, the trumpet to his mouth, and called out — 

' " God bless you — Dick 1 may God for ever bless you — « 
your ship can do it — clap your helm hard a-star board, and 
sheer into M. des Prez ; you '11 have him in five minutes." 

Bluewater smiled, waved his hand, gave an order, and 
laid aside his trumpet. Two minutes later, the Caesar 
sheered into the smoke on her larboard beam, and the crash 
of the meeting vessels was heard. By this time, the wreck 
of the Plantagenet was cut adrift, and she, too, -made a rank 
sheer, though m a direction opposite to that^f the Caesar's. 
As she went through the smoke, her guns ceased, and when 
she emerged into the pure air, it was found that le Foudroy- 
ant had set courses and top-gal lant-sails, and was draw- 
ijog so HblsI ahe^d, as to render pursuit, under the little sail 
that could be set, unprofitable. Signals were out of the 
question, but this movement of the two admirals converted 
the whole battle scene into one of inexplicable confusion. 
Ship after ship changed her position, and ceased her fire 
from uncertainty what that position was, until a general 
silence succeeded the roar of the cannonade. It was indis- 
pensable to pause and let the smoke blow away. 

It did not require many minutes to raise the cui^ain on 
the two fleets. As soon as thfe firing stopped, the wind in- 
creased, and the smoke was driven off to leeward in a vast 
straggling eloud, that seemed to scatter and disperse in the 
air spontaneously. Then a sight of the havoc and destruc- 
tion that had been done in this short conflict was first 
obtained. 

The two squadrons were intermingled, and it required 
some little time for Sir Gervaise to get a clear idea of the 
state of his own ships. Generally, it might be said that 
the vessels were scattering, the French sheering towards 
their own coast, while the English were principally coming 
by the wind on the larboard tack, or heading in towards 
England. The Caesar and le Pluton were still foul of each 
other, though a rear-admiral's flag was flying at the mizzea 
of the first, while -that which had so lately fluttered at the 
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roy aUmast-head of the other, had disappeared. The^chilles, 
Lord Morganic, was still among the French, more to leeward 
than any other English ship, without a single spar standing. 
Her ensigns were flying, notwithstanding, and the Thunderer 
and Dublin, both in tolerable order, were edging away rapidly 
to cover their crippled consort ; though the nearest French 
vessels seemed more bent on getting out of the m^Zee, and 
into their own line again, than on securing any advantage 
already obtained, Le Temeraire was in the same predica- 
ment as the Achilles as to spars, though much more injured 
in her hull, besides having thrice as many casualties. Her 
flag was down ; this ship having fairly struck to the War- 
spite, whose boats were already alongside of her. Le Fou- 
droyant, with quite one-third of her crew killed and wounded, 
was running off* to leeward, with signals flying for her con- 
sorts to rally round her ; but, within less than ten minutes 
afler she became visible, her main and mizzen-masts both 
went. The Blenh'bim had lost all her top-masts, like the 
Plantagenet, and neither the Elizabeth nor the York had a 
mizzen-mast standing, although engaged but a very short 
time. Several lower yards were shot away, or so much in- 
jured as to compel thS ships to shorten sail ; this accident 
having occurred in both fleets. As for the damage done to 
the standing and running rigging, and to the sails, it is only 
necessary to say that shrouds, back and head-stays, braces, 
towlines and lifts, were dangling in all directions, while the 
canvass that was open exhibited all sorts of rents, from that 
which had been torn like cloth in the shopman's hands, to 
the little eyelet holes of the canister and grape. It appeared, 
by the subsequent reports of the two parties, that, in this 
short but severe conflict, the slain and wounded of the 
English amounted tp seven hundred and sixty-three, includ- 
ing officers ; and that of the French, to one thousand four 
hundred and twelve. The disparity in this respect would 
probably have been greater against the latter, had it not 
been for the manner in which M. des Prez succeeded in 
doublihg on his enemies. 

Little need be said in explanation of the parts of this battle 
that have not been distinctly related. M. des Prez had ma- 
ncBUvred in the manner he did, at the commencement of the 
ftffair, la the hope of drawing Sir Gervaise down upon the 
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divisipa of the Comte de VerviUin ; and, do sooner did be 
see the first fairly enveloped in emokc, than he wore short 
Toundy and joined in the affair, as has heen mentioned. At 
this sight,. Bluewater's loyalty to the Stuarts could resist no 
longer. Throwing out a general signal to engage, he squared 
away, set everything t|^at would draw on the Caesar, and 
arrived in time to save his friend. The other. ships fol- 
lowed, engaging on the outside, for want of room to imitate 
their leader. 

Two more of the French ships, at least, in addition to 
le Teniertdre and le Plutmiy inight have been added to 
the list of prizes, had the actual condition of their fleet been 
known. But, at such moments, a combatant sees and feels 
his own injuries, while be has to conjecture many of those 
of his adversaries ; and the English were too much occupied 
in making'the provisions necessary to save their remaining 
spars, to risk much in order to swell an advantage that was 
already so considerable. Some distant firing passed, be- 
tween the ThundQj-er and Dublin, and I'Ajax, le Dugay 
Trouin, and THector, before the two former succeeded in 
getting Lord Morganic out of his difficulties ; but it led to no 
material result; merely inflicting new injuries on certain 
spars that were sufficiently damaged before, and killing and 
wounding some fi/leen or twenty men quite uselessly. As 
soon as the vice-admii'al saw what was likely to-be the 
effects of this episode, he called off Captain O'Neil of the 
Dublin, by signal, he being an officer of a ** hot temper," as 
the soldier said of himself at Waterloo. The compliance 
with this order may be said to have terminated the battle. 

The reader will remember that the wind, at the com- 
mencement of the engagement, was at north-west. It was 
Bearly " killed," as seamen express it, by the cannonade ; 
then it revived a little, as the concussions of the guns gradu- 
ally iliminisbed." But the combined effect of the advance of 
the day, and the rushing of new currents of air to fill the 
vacuums produced by the burning of so much powder, was 
a sudden shifl of wind ; a breeze coming out strong, and as 
it might be, in an instant, from the eastward. This unex- 
pected alteration in the direction and power of the wind, cost 
the Thunderer her foremast, and did other damage to dif- 
ferent ships; but, by dint of great activity and careful 
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handling) all the Bnglish vessels got their heads i*o&nd to 
the northward, while the French filled the other way, and 
went off free, steering nearly south-east, making the best of 
their way for Brest. The latter sufTered still more than 
their enemies, by the change just mentioned ; and when they 
reached port, as did all but one tb^ following day, no less 
than three were towed in without a spar standmg, bowsprits 
excepted. 

The exception was le CatoUj which ship M. de V«nrrl!in 
set fire to and blew up, on account of her damages, in the 
course of the afternoon. ThuS of twelve noble two-decked 
ships with which this officer sailed from Cherbourg only 
two days before, he reached Brest with but seven. 

Nor were the English entirely without their embarrass- 
ments. Although the Warspite had compelled leTemeraire to 
strike, she was kept afloat herself with a good deal of diffi- 
tiulty, and that, too, not without considerable assistance 
from the other vessels. The leaks, however, were eventu- 
ally stopped, and then the ship was given up to the care of 
her own crew. Other vessels suffered of course, but no 
English ship was in as much jeopardy as this. 

The first hour after the action ceased, was one of great 
exertion and anxiety to our admiral. He called the Chloe 
alongside by signal, and, attended by Wycherly and his 
own quarter-masters, Galleygo, who went without orders, 
and the Bowlderos who were unhurt, he shifted his flag to 
that frigate. Then he immediately commenced passing from 
vessel to vessel, in order to ascertain the actual condition of 
hi« command. The Achilles detained him some tlime, and 
he was near her, or to leeward, when the wind shifted ; which 
was bringing him to windward in the present state of things. 
Of this advantage he availed himself, by urging the diffef- 
ent ships off as fast as possible ; and long before the sun 
was in the meridian, all the English vessels were making 
the best of their way towards the land, with the intention of 
fetching into Plymouth if possible'; if not, into the nearest 
and best anchorage to leeward. The progress of the fleet 
was relatively slow, as a matter of course, though it got 
along at the rate of some five knots, by making a free wind 
of it. 

The master of the Chloe had just taken the sun, in order 
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fc6 ascertain his latitude,. wb^n the vice-admiral commanded 
Denham to set top-gallant-saiii^, aftd go within hail of the 
Caesar. That ship had got clear qf le-Pliifon half an hour 
after t^he action cea3ed, and she was now leading the fleet, 
with her three topsails on the caps. Aloll ahe had suflered 
comparatively, little ; but Sir Gervaise knew that there must 
have been a serious loss of men in carryings hand to hand, 
a vessel like that of M. des Pr&z. He was anxious to see 
his friend, and to hear the mfhner in which, his success had 
been obtained, and, we might add, to remonstrate with Blue- 
water on a course that had led the latter to the verge of a 
roost dangerous abyss. 

The Chloe was^haif an hour running through the fleet, 
•which was a good deal extended, and was sailing without 
any regard to a line. Sir Grervaise had many questions to 
ask, -too, of the diflerent comjianders in passing. At last 
the frigate overtook le TemerairCy which vessel was folio w-^ 
ing the Caesar under easy canvass. As the Chloe came up 
abeani, Sir Gervaise appeared in the gangway of the fri- 
gate, and, hat ia hand, he asked with an accent that was 
intelligible, though it might not have absolutely stood the 
test of criticism, — 

" Le Vice'Admiral Oakes demande comment se porte'tl^ 
le contre-amiral, le Vicomte des Prez ?" 

A little elderly roan, dressed with extreme care, with a 
powdered head, but of a firm step and perfectly collected 
expression of countenance, appeared on the verge of le Te- 
meraire's poop, trumpet in hand, to reply. 

'* ie Vicomte des Prez remercie Men Monsieur le Che-- 
valier Oake, et desire vivement de savoir comment se parte 
Monsieur le Yice-AmiralV^ 

Mutual waves of the trumpets served as replies to the 
questions, and then, after taking a moment to muster his 
French, Sir Gervaise continued — 

" Tesptre voir Monsieur le Contre-Amiral d diner, d 
cinq heuresy precis,^^ 

The vicomte smiled at this characteristic manifestation of 
good-will and courtesy; and after pausing an instant to, 
choose an expression to soften his refusal, and to express 
bis own sense of the motive of the invitation, he called out-^ 

" Veuillez Men recevoir nos excuses pour ai^ourd^hui. 

Vol. II. 17 
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Mons, le Chevalier. Nous n'dvans pas encore digiri Ic rc- 
pa» 8% noble regu d vos mains comme dejeuner^ 

The Chloe passing ahead, bows terminated the interview. 
Sir Gervaise's French was at fault, for what beWeen the 
rapid, neat, pronunciation of the Frenchman, the. trumpet, 
and the turn of the expression, he did not comprehend the 
meaning of the contre-amral. 

"What does he*say, Wj^hecombel" he asked eagerly 
of the young man. " Will he come, or not V^ 

" Upon my word, Sir Getvaise, French is a sealed lan- 
guage to me. Never having been a prisoner, no opportu- 
nity has offered for acquiring the language. As I under- 
stood, you intended to ask* him to dinner; I rather think, 
from his countenance, he meant to say he was not in spirits 
for the entertainment." 

" Pooh ! we would have pot him iti spirits, and Bluewaler 
could have talked to him in his own tongue, by the fathom. 
We will close with the Csssar to leeward, Denham ; never 
mind rank on an occasion like this. It 'si**me to let the top- 
gallant-halyards run ; you Ml have to settle your top-sails 
too, or we shall shoot past her, Bluewater may take it as 
a salute to his gallantry in carrying so fine a ship in so 
handsome a maniaer." '^ 

Several minutes now passed in silence, during which the 
frigate was less and less rapidly closing with the larger ves- 
sel, drawing ahead towards the last, as it might be, /oot by 
foot. Sir Gervaise got upon one of the quarter-deck guns, 
and steadying himself against the hammock-cloths, he was 
in readiness to exchange the greetings he was accustomed 
to give and to receive from his friend, in the same heartfelt 
manner as if nothing had occurred to disturb the harmony 
of their feelings. The single glapce of the eye, the waving 
of the hat, and the noble manner in which Bluewater inter- 
posed between him and his most dangerous enemy, war. still 
present to his mind, and disposed him even rhore than com- 
mon to the kindest feelings of his nature. Stowel was already 
on |he poop of the Csesar, and, as the Chloe came slowly 
OP,, he. raised his hat in deference to the commander-in-chief. 
It was a point of delicacy with Sir Gervaise never to inter- 
fere with any subordinate flag-officer's vessel any more than 
duty rigidly required; consequently his communications 
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with the captain of the Caesar had usually been of a gene- 
ral nature, verbal orders and criticisms being studiously 
avoided. This circumstance rendered the commander-in- 
chief even a greater favourite Ithan common Vith Stowel, 
who had all his own way in his own ship, in consequence of 
the rpar-adn^iral's indifference to such matters. 

" How do you do, Stowel f called out Sir Gtervaise, cor- 
dially. " I am delighted to see you on your legs, and hope 
the old Roman is not much the worse for this day's treat- 
ment.'* 

" I thank ypu, Sir Gervaise, we are both afloat yet, though 
we have passed through warm times. The ship is damaged, 
sir, as you may suppose ; and, although it stands so bravely, 
and looks so upright, that foremast of ours is as good as a 
condemned spar. One thirly-two through the heart of it, 
about ten feet from the deck, an eighteen in the hounds, and 
a double-header sticking in one of the hoops ! A spar can- 
not be counted for much that has as many holes in it as 
those, sir!" 

" I)eal tenderly with it, my old friend, and spare the can- 
vass ; those chaps at Plymouth will set all to rights, again, 
in a week. Hoops can be had for asking, and as for holes 
in the heart, many, a poor fellow has had them, and lived 
through it all. You are a case in point ; Mrs. Stowel not 
having spared you in that way, I 'H answer for it." . 

" Mrs. Stowel commands ashore. Sir Gervaise, and I 
command afloat ; and, in that way, we keep a quiet ship 
-and a quiet house, I thank you, sir ; and I endeavour to 
think o^her at sea, as little as possible." 

**' Ay, that 's the way with you doting husbands ; — always 
ashamed of your own lively sensibilities. But%hat has 
become of Bluewater ? — ^Does he know that we are along- 
side 1" 

Stowel looked round, cast his eyes tip at the sails, and 
played with the hilt of his sword. The rapid eye of the 
commander-in-chief detected this embarrassment, and quick 
as thought he demanded what had happened. 

« Why, Sir Gervaise, ypu know how it is with some ad- 
mirals, who like to be in everything. I told our respected 
and beloved friend, that be had nothing to do with boarding ; 
that if either of us was to go, / was the proper man , but 
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that we ought both to stick by the ship. He answered some- 
thing about lost honour and duty, and you know, sir, what 
legs he has, when he wishes to use them ! One might as 
well think of stopping a deserter by a halloo ; away he went, 
with the first party, sword in hand, a sight I never saw 
before, and never wish to see again I Thus you see how it 
was, sir." 

The commander-in-chief compressed his lips, until his 
features, and indeed his whole form was a picture of desperate 
resolution, though his face was^ as pale as death, and the 
muscles of his mouth twitched, in spite of all his physical 
self-command. 

" I understand you, sir,*' he said, in a voice that seemed 
to issue from his chest ; " you wish to say that Admiral 
Bluewater is killed." 

" No, thank God ! Sir Gervaise, not qitite As bad as that, 
though sadly hurt ; yes, indeed, very sadly hurt I" 

Sir Gervaise Oakes groaned, and for a few minutes he 
leaned his head on the ham mock -cloths, veiling his face 
from the sight of men. Then he raised his person erect, and 
said steadily — 

" Run your top-sails to the mast-head, Captain Stowel, 
and round your ship to. I will come on board of you." 

An order was given to Denham to take room, when the 
Chloe came to the wind on one tack and the Csesar on the 
other. This was contrary to rule, as it increased the dis- 
tance-between the ships ; but the vice-admiral was impatient 
to be in his barge. In ten minutes he was mounting the' 
Caesar's side, and in two more he was in Bluewater's main- 
cabin. (jJeofTrey Cleveland was seated by the table, with 
his face buried in his arms. Touching his shoulder, the boy 
raised his head, and showed a face covered with tears. 

" How is he, boy ?" demanded Sir Gervaise, hoarsely. 
" Do the surgeons give any hopes ?" 

The midshipman shook his head, and then, as if the ques- 
tion renewed his grief, he again buried his face in his arms. 
At this moment, the surgeon of the ship came from the rear- 
admiral's state-room, and following the commander-in-chief 
into ihe after-cabin, they had a long conference together. 

Minute after minute passed, and the Ctesar and Chloe still 
lay with their main-top-sails aback. At the end of half an 
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nouT, Denham wore round and laid the head of his frigate 
in the proper direction. Ship after ^hip came up, and went 
on to the northward, fast as her crippled stale would allow, 
and yet no sign of movement was seen in the Caesar. Two 
sail had appeared in the south-eastern board, and they, too, 
approached and passed without bringing the vice-admiral 
even on deck. These shipa proved to be the Carnatic and 
her prize, le Scipion, which latter ship had been intercepted 
and easily captured by the former. The steering of M. de 
Vervillin to the south-west had left a clear passage to the 
two ships, which were coming down with a free wind at a 
handsome rate of sailing. This news was sent into the 
Caesar's cabin, but it brought no person and no answer out 
of it. At length, when everything had gone ahead, the 
barge returned to the Chloe, It merely took a note, how- 
ever, which was no sooner read Tby Wycherly, than he sum- 
moned the Bowlderos and Galleygo, had all the vice-ad- 
miral's luggage passed into the boat, struck his ilag, and 
took his leave of Denham. As soon as the boat was clear 
of the frigate, the latter made all sail after the fleet, to 
resume her ordinary duties of a look-out and a repeating- 
ship, 

As soon as Wycherly reached the Casar, that ship hoisted 
in the vice-admiral's barge. \ rfeport was made to Sir Ger- 
vaise of what had been done, and then an order came on 
deck that occasioned all in the fleet to stare with surprise. 
The red flag of Sir Gervaise Oakes was run up at the fore- 
royal-n[^ast-hea4 of the Caesar, while the white flag of the 
rear-admiral was still flying at her raizzen. Such a thing 
had never before been known to happen, if it has ever hap- 
pened since ; and to the time when she was subsequently 
lost, the Cassar was known as the double flag-ship. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

■* He spoke ; when behold the flrir 6era1dine*8 form 
On the canvass enehantinglj glowed ; 
Ilia tonchee, they flew like the leaves in a storm ; 
And the pure pearlj white, and the carnatioa warm, 
Contending in harmony flowed." 

Alston. 

Wb shall* now ask permission of the reader to advance 
the time just eight-and-forty hours ; a liberty with the unities 
which, he will do us„ the justice to say, we have not often 
taken. We must also transfer the scene to that already 
described at Wychecombe, including the Head, the station, 
the roads, and the inland and seaward views. Somraer 
weather had returned, too, the pennants of the ships at an- 
chor scarce streaming from their masts far enough to form 
curved lines. Most of the English fleet was among these 
vessels, though the squadron had undergone some changesr. 
The Druid had got into Portsmouth with la Vicfoire; the 
Driver and Active had made the best of their way to the 
nearest ports, with despatches for the admiralty ; and the 
Achilles, in tow of the Dublin, with the Chloe to take care 
of both, had gone to leeward, with square yards, in the 
hope of making Falmouth. The rest of the force was pre- 
sent, the crippled ships having been towed into the roads that 
morning. The picture among the shipping was one of ex- 
treme activity and liveliness. Jury-masts were going up in 
•the Warspite ; lower and top-sail-yards were down to J)e 
fished, or new ones were rigging to be sent aloA in their 
places ; the Plantagenet was all a-tanto,- again, in readiness 
fd^ another action, with rigging secured and masts fished, 
while none but an instructed eye could have detected, at a 
short distance, that the Coesar, Carnatic, Dover, York, Eliz- 
abeth, and one or two more, had been in action at ail. The 
landing was crowded, with boats as before, and gun-room 
servants and midshipmen's boys were, foraging as usual; 
some with honest intent to find delicacies for the wounded, 
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but more with the roguish design of contributing to the com- 
forts of the unhurt, by making appeals to the sympathies of 
the women of the neighbourhood, in behalf of the hurt. 

The principal translbrmation that had been brought about 
by this state of things, however, was apparent at the station. 
This spot had the appearance of a place to which the head- 
quarters of an army had been transferred, in the vicissitudes 
of the field ; warlike sailors, if not soldiers, floetiing to it, as 
the centre of interest and intelligence. Still there was a 
singularity observable "in the manner in which these heroes 
of the deck paid their court ; the cottage being seemingly 
tabooed, or at most, approached by very few, while the grass 
at the foot of the flag-staff was already beginning to show 
proofs of the pressure of many feet. This particular spot, 
indeed, was the centre of attraction ; there officers of all 
ranks and ages were constantly arriving, and thence they 
were as often departing ; all bearing countenances sobered 
by anxiety and apprehension. Notwithstanding the con-^ 
stant mutations, there had been no instant since the rising 
of the sun, when some ten or twelve; at least, including 
captains, lieutenants, masters and idlers, had not been col- 
lected around the bench at the foot of" the signal-staff, an3 
frequently the number reached even to twenty. » 

A little retired from the crowd,, and near the verge of the 
cliff, a. large tent had been pitched. A marine paced in its 
front, as a sentinel. Another stood near the gate of the little 
door-yard of the cottage, and all persons who approached 
either, with the exception of a few of the privileged, were 
referred to, the sergeant who commanded the. guard. The 
arms of the latter were stacked on the grass> at hand, and 
the men off post were loitering near. These were the usual- 
military signs of the presetjce of officers of rank, and may, 
in sooth, be taken as clues to the actual state of things, on 
and around the Head. 

Admiral Bluewater lay in the cottage, while Sir Gervaise 
Gakes occupied the tenl. The former had been transferred 
to the place where he 'was about to breathe his last, at his 
own urgent request, while his friend had refused to be sepa- 
rated from him, so long as life remained. The two flags 
were still flying at the mast-heads of the CsBsar, a sort of 
melancholy memoriai of the tie that had so long bound their 
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gallant owners in the strong sympathies of an enduring per- 
sonal and professional friendship. 

Persons of the education of Mrs. Dutton and her daughter, 
had not dwelt so long on that beautiful headland, without 
leaving on the spot some lasting impressions of their tastes. 
Of the cottage, we have already spoken. The little garden, 
too, then bright with flowers, had a grace and refinenient 
about it that we would hardly have expected to meet in such 
a place; and even.the paths that led athwart the verdant com- 
mon which spread over so much of the upland, had been 
directed with an eye to the picturesque and agreeable. One 
of these paths, too, led to 9. rustic summer-house — a sort of 
small, rude pavilion, constructed, like the fences, of frag- 
ments of wrecks, and placed on a shelf of the cliff, at a 
dizzy elevation, but in perfect security. So far from there 
being any danger in entering this sumnier-house, indeed, 
Wycherly, during his six months' residence near the Head, 
had made a path that descended still lower, to a point that 
was utterly concealed from all eyes above, and had actually 
planted a seat on another shelf, with so much security, that 
both Mildred and her mother often visited it in conipany. 
During the young man's recent absence, the poor girl, in- 
deed, had passed much of her time there, weeping and suf- 
fering i|i solitude. To this seat, Dutton never ventured; 
the descent, though well protected with ropes, requiring 
greater steadiness of foot and head than intemperance had 
left him. Once or twice, Wycherly had induced Mildred 
to pass an hour with him alone in this romantic place, and^ 
some of his sweetest recollections pf this just-minded and in- 
telligent girl, were connected with the frank communications 
that had there occurred between them. On this bench he 
was seated at the time of the opening of the present chapter. 
The movement on the Head, and about the cottage,, was so 
great, as to deprive him of every chance of seeing Mildred 
alone, and he had hoped that, led by some secret sympathy, 
she, too, might seek this perfectly retired seat, to obtain a 
moment of unobserved solitude, if not froni some still dearer 
motive. He had not waited long, ere he heard a heavy 
foot over his head, and a man entered the summer-house. 
He was yet debating whether to abandon all hopes of 
seeing Mildred, when his acute ear caught her light and 
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well-known footstep, as she reached the summer-house, 
also. 

" Father, I have come as you desired," said the poor girl, 
in those tremulous tones which Wycherly too well under- 
stood, not to imagine the condition of Button. " Admiral 
Blue water dozes, and mother has permitted me to steal 
away." 

"Ay, Admiral Bluewater is a great man, though but little 
better than a dead one !'* answered Button, as harshly in 
manner as the language was coarse. " You and your 
mother are all attention to Mm; did I lie in his place, 
which of you would be found hanging over my bed, with 
pale cheeks and tearful eyes V^ 

" Both of us, father ! Do not — do not think so ill of 
your wife and daughter, as to suppose it possible that either 
of them could forget her duty." 

" Yes, duty might do something, perhaps ; what has duty 
to do with this useless rear-admiral ? I hate the scoundrel — 
he was one of the court that cashiered me ; and* one, too, 
that I am told, was the most obstinate in refusing to help 
me into thL? pitiful berth of a master." 

Mildred was silent. She could not vindicate her friend 
without criminating her father. As for Wycherly, he would 
have gfven a year's income to be at sea, and yet he shrunk 
from wounding the poor daughter's feelings by letting her 
know he overheard the dialogue. This indecision made 
him the unwilling auditor of a conversation that -he ought 
not to have heard — an occurrence which, had there been 
time for reflection, he would have taken means to prevent. 

" Sit you down here, Mildred," resumed Button,, sternly, 
" and listen to what I have to say. It is time that there 
should no longer be any trifling between us. You have the 
fortunes of your mother and myself in your hands ; and, as 
one of the parties so deeply concerned, I am determined 
mine shall be settled at once." 

" I do not understand you, father,*^ said Mildred, with a 
tremour in her voice that almost induced the young man to 
show himself, though, we owe it to truth to'say, that a lively 
curiosity now mingled with his other sensations. " How can 
I have the keeping of dear mother's fortunes and yours ?" 

" Dear mother, truly] — Dear enough has she proved to 
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me ; but I intend the daughter shall pay for it. Hark you, 
Mildred ; I '11 have no more of this trifling — but I ask you, 
m a father^s name, if any man ha^ ofiered you his hand 1 
Speak plainly, and coaceal nothing — I will be answered." 

*' I wish to conceal nothing, father, that ought to be told ; 
but when a young woman declines the honour that another 
does her in this way, ought she to reveal the sQcret, even to 
her father ?" 

*' She ougfU ; and> in your case, she shall. No more 
hesitation ; name one of the offers you have had,** 

Mildred, after a brief paus"e, in a low, tremulous voice, 
pronounced the name of " Mr. Rotherham." 

" I suspected as much," growled Dutton ; *' there was a 
time when even he might have answered, but we can do 
better than that nQw. Still he may be kept as a reserve ; 
the thousand pounds Mr. Thomas says shall be paid, and 
that and the living will make a comfortable port afler a 
stormy life. Well, who next, Mildred 1 Has Mr. Thomas 
Wychecombe ever come to the point ?" 

** He has asked me to "become his wife, within the last 
twenty-four hours, father ; if that is what you mean." ' 

" No afiectations, Milly ; I can't bear them. ■ You know 
well enough what I mean. What was your answer 1" 

" I do not love him in the least, father, and, of course, I 
told him I could not marry him." 

" That don't fellow of course, by any means, girl ! The 
marryingris done by the priest, and the love is a very dif- 
ferent thing. I hope you consider Mrs. Dutton as my 
wi.fer 

" What a question !" murmured Mildred. 

" Well^ ana do yojj suppose she loves me ; cfltn love me, 
now I am a disgraced, impoverished man ?" 

" Father 1" 

" Come — come — enough of this.. Mr. Thomas Wyche- 
combe may not be legitimate — I rather think he is not, by 
the proofs Sir .Reginald has produced within the last day or 
two ; and I understand his own mother is dissatisfied with 
him, and that will knock his claim flat aback. Notwithstand- 
ing, Mildred, Tom Wychecombe has a good six hundred a 
year already, and Sir Reginald himself admits that he must 
take all the personal property the late baronet could leave." 
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" You forget, father," said Mildred, conscious of the inef- 
ficacy of any other appeal, " that Mr. Thomas has promised 
to pay -the legacies that Sic Wycherly intended to leave." 

" Don't place any expectations on that, Mildred. I dare 
say he would settle ten of the twenty thousand on you to- 
morrow, if you would* consent to have him. But, now, as 
to this new baronet, for it seems he is to have both title and 
estate — has be ever offered ?" 

There was a long pause, during which Wycherly thought 
he heard the hard but suppressed breathing of Mildred. To 
remain quiet any longer, -he felt was as impossible as, in- 
deed, his conscience told him was dishonourable, and he 
sprang along the path to ascend to the summer-house. At 
the first sound of his footstep,, a faint cry escaped Mildred ; 
but when Wj'cherly entered the pavilion, he found her face 
buried in her hands, and Dutton tottering forward, equally 
in surprise and alarm. As the circumstances would not 
admit of evasion, the young man threw aside all reserve, 
and spoke plainly. 

" I have been an unwilling listener to a part «f your dis- 
course with Mildred, Mr. Dutton," he said, " and can an- 
*swer your last question for myself. I have offered my hand 
to your daughter, sir ; an offer that I now renew, and the 
acceptance of which would make me the happiest man in 
England. If your influence could aid me — for she has re- 
fused my hand." 

" Refused !" exclaimed Dutton, in a surprise that over- 
came the calculated amenity of manner he had assumed the 
instant Wycherly appeared — " Refused Sir Wycherly 
Wychecombe ! but it was before your rights had been as 
well established as they are now. Mildred, answer to this 
— how could you — nay, how dare you refuse such an off^r 
as this ?" 

Human nature could not well endure more. Mildred, suf- 
fered her hands to fall helplessly into her lap, and exposed 
a face that was lovely as that of an angel's, though pale 
nearly to the hue of death. Feeling extorted the answer 
she made', though the words had hardly escaped her, ere 
she repented having uttered them, and had again buried her 
face in her hands — 

** Father" — she said—" could I — dare I to encourage Sir 
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Wycherly Wychecombe to unite himself to a family like 
ours !'* 

Conscience smote Button with a force that nearly sobered 
him, and what explanation might have followed it is hard 
to say J Wycherly, in an uuder-tone, however, requested to 
be \ei\ alone with the daughter. Djutton ht^d sense enough 
to understand he was de trop^ and shame enough to wish to 
escape. In half a minute, he had hobbled up to the sum- 
mit of the cliff and disappeared. 

"Mildred! — Dearest Mildred" — said Wycherly, tender- 
ly, gently endeavouring to draw her attention to himself^ 
** we arc alone now ; surely — surely — you will not refuse 
to look at me /" 

" Is he gone ?" asked Mildred, dropping her hands, and 
looking wildly around. " Thank God 1 It is over, for this 
time, at least 1 Now, let us go to the house j Admiral Blue- 
water may miss me." 

" No, Mildred, not yet. You surely can spare me — me, 
who have suffered so much of late on your account — nay, 
by your means — you can, in mercy, spare me a few short 
minutes. Was this the reason-^the only reason, dearest 
girl, why you so pertinaciously refused my hand ?" 

"Was it not sufficient, Wycherly?" answered Mildred, 
afraid the chartered air might hear her secret. " Remem- 
ber who you are, and whut I am ! Could I suffer you to 
become the husband of one to whom such cruel, cruel 
propositions had been made by her own father !" 

" I shall not affect to conceal my horror of such princi- 
ples, Mildred, but your virtues shine all the brighter by hav- 
ing flourished in their company. Answer me but one ques- 
tion frankly, and every other difficulty can be gotten over. 
Do you love me well enough to be my wife, were j^ou an 
orphan ?" 

Mildred's countenance was full of anguish, but this ques- 
tion changed its expression entirely. The moment was ex- 
traordinary as jvere the feelings it engendered, and, almost 
unconsciously to herself, she raised the hand that held her 
own to her lips. In a sort of reverence. In the next instant 
she was encircled in the young man's arms, and pressed 
with fervour to his heart. 

" Let us go"— said Mildred, extricating herself from an 
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embrace that was too involuntarily bestowed, and too heart- 
felt to alarm her delicacy. " I feel certain Admiral Blue- 
water will miss me !" 

" No, Mildred, v/e cannot part thus. Give me, at least, 
the poor consolation of knowing, that if this difficulty did 
not exist — that if you were an orphan for instance — you 
would be mine." 

" Oh ! Wycherly, how gladly — how gladly ! — But, say 
no more — nay " 

This time the embrace was longer, more fervent even than 
before, and Wycherly was too much of a sailor to let the 
sweet girl escape from his arms without imprinting on her 
lips a kiss. He had no sooner relinquished his hold of the 
slight person of Mildred, ere it vanished. With this charac- 
teristic leave-taking, we change the scene to the tent of Sir 
Grervaise Oakes. 

** You have seen Admiral Bluewater?" demanded the cotn- 
mander-in-chief, as soon as the form of Magrath darkened 
the entrance, and speaking with the sudden earnestness of 
a man determined to know the worst. "If so, tell me at 
once -what hopes there are for him ?" 

"Of all the human passions. Sir Jairvis," answered Ma- 
grath, looking* aside, to avoid the keen glance of the other, 
" hope is generally considered, by all rational men, as the 
most treacherous and delusive ; I may add, of all denomi- 
nations or divisions of hope, that which decides on life is 
the most unsairtain. ' We all hope to live, I 'm thinking, to 
a good old age, and yet how many of us live -just long 
enough to be disappointed !" 

Sir GerVaise did not move until the surgeon ceased speak- 
ing ; then he began to pace the tent in mournful silence. He 
understood Magrath's manner so well, that the last faint hope 
he had felt from seeking his opinion was gone ; he now knew 
that his friend must die. It required all his fortitude to 
stand up against this blow ;,for, single, childless, and accus- 
tomed to each other almost from infancy, these two veteran 
sailors had got to regard themselves as merely isolated parts 
of the same being. Magrath was afiected more than he 
chose to express, and he blew his nose severaftimes in a way 
that an observer would have found suspicious. 

" Will you confer on me the favour, Dr. Magrath," said 

Vol. II. 18 
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Sir Gervaise, in a gonlle, subdued manner, " to ask Captaia 
Greenly to come hiilier, as you pass the flag-staff." 

"Most willingfy, Sir Jairvis; and I know he'll be any- 
thing but backward in complying." 

It was not long ere the captain of the Plantagenet made 
his appearance. Like all around him, the recent victory 
appeared to bring no exultation. 

" J suppose Magrath told you all," said the vice-admiral, 
squeezing the other's hand. 

" He gives no hopes. Sir Gervaise, I sincerely regret to 
say." 

" I knew as much ! I knew as much ! And yet he is 
easy. Greenly I — nay, even seems happy. I did feel a little 
hope that this absence from suffering might be a favourable 
omen," 

" I am glad to hear that much, sir ; for I have been think- 
ing that it is my (iyty to speak to the rear-admiral on the 
subject of his brother's marriage. From his own silence on 
the subject, it is possible — nay, from all the circumstances, 
it is probable he never kiiew of it, and there may be rea- 
sons why he ought to he informed of the affair. Aa you 
say he is so easy, would* there be an impropriety in men- 
tioning it to himi" 

Greenly could not possibly have made a suggestion that 
was a greater favour to Sir Gervaise. The necessity 
of doing, his habits of decision, and having an object 
in view, contributed to relieve his mind by diverting his 
thoughts to some active duty; and he seized his hat, beck- 
oned Greenly to follow, and moved across the hill with a 
rapid pace, taking the path to the cottage. It was neces- 
sary to pass the flag-staff. As this was done, every counte- 
nance met the vice-admiral's glance, with a look of sincere 
sympathy. The bows that were exchanged, had more in 
them than the naked courtesies of such salutations; they 
were eloquent of feeling on both sides. 

Bluewater was awake, and retaining the hand of Mildred 
affectionately in his own, when his friend entered. Relin- 
quishing his hold, however, he grasped the hand of the vice- 
admiral, and looked earnestly at him, as if he pitied the sor- 
row that he knew the survivor must feel. 

"My dear Bluewater," commenced Sir Gervaise, who 
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acted under a nervous excitement, as well as from constitu- 
tional decision, " here is Greenly with something to tell you 
that we both think you ought to know, at a moment like 

this." ' . . . 

The rear-admiral regarded his friend intently, as if invit- 
ing him to proceed. 

. «« Why, it 's about your brother Jack. I fancy you can- 
not have known that he was ever married, or I think I 
should have heard you speak of it." 

*' Married !" repeated Bluewater, with great interest, and 
speaking with very little difficulty. " I think that must be 
an ertor. Inconsiderate and warm-hearted he was, but 
there was only one woman he. could, nay, would have mar- 
ried, . She is long since dead, but not as-his wife ; for that 
her uncle, a man of great wealth, but of unbending yill, 
would never have suffered. . He survived her, though my 
poor brother did not." 

This was said in a mild voice, for the wounded man. spoke 
equally without effort, and without pain. 

" You hear. Greenly ?" observed Sir Gervaise. " And' 
yet it is not probable that you should be mistaken." 

"Certamly, I am.no% gentlemen. I saw Colonel Blue- 
water married, as did another officer who is at this moment 
in this yery fleet. Captain Blakely is the person I mean, 
and I know that the priest who performed the ceremony is 
still living, a beneficed clergyman." 

" This is wonderful to me ! He fervently loved Agnes 
Hedworth, but his poverty was an obstacle to the union ; and 
both died so young, that there was little opportunity of con- 
ciliating the uncle." 

" That, sir, is your mistake, Agnes Hedworth was the 
bride." 

A noise in the room interrupted the dialogue, and the 
three gentlemen saw Wycherly and Mildred stooping to pick 
up the fragments of a bowl that Mrs. Button had let fall. 
The latter, apparently in alarm, at the little accident, had 
sunk back into a seat, pate and trembling. 

" My dear Mrs. Dutton, take a glass of water," said Sir 
Gervaise, kindly approaching her ; " your nerves have been 
sorely tried of late ; else would not such a trifle afl!ect you." 

" It is not thai /" exclaimed the matron, huskily. " It is 
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not that! Ob ! the fearful moment has come at last; and, 
from my inmost spirit I thank thee, my Lord and my God, 
that it has come free from shame and disgrace !" 

The closing words were uttered on bended knees, and 
with uplifted hands. 

" Mother! — dearest, dearest mother," cried Mildred, fall- 
ing on her mother's neck. " What mean you ? What new 
raiscry has happened to-day ?" 

*^ Mother! Yes, sweet one, thou art, thou ever shalt be 
my child ! This is the pang I have mosf dreaded ; but what 
is an unknown tie of blood, to use, and affection, and to a 
mother's care t If I did not bear thee, Mildred, no natural 
mother could have loved thee more, or would have died for 
thee, as willingly !?' 

"Distress has disturbed her, gentlemen," said Mildred, 
gently extricating herself from her mother^s arms, and help- 
ing her to rise, " A few moments of rest will restore her." 

" No, darling ,* it must come now — it ought to come now 
— after what 1 have just heard, it would be unpardonable not 
to tell it, noiv. Did I understand you to say, sir, that you 
were present at the marriage of Agnes Hed worth, and that, 
too, with the bfother of Admiral Blucwater )" 

" Of that fact, there can be no quesfion, madam. I and 
others will testify to it. The marriage took place in Lon- 
don, in the summer of 1725, while Blakely and myself were 
up from Portsmouth, on leave. Colonel Blue water asked us 
both to be present, under a pledge of secresy." 

" And in tlie summer of 1726, Agnes Hed worth died in 
my house and my arms, an hour after giving birth to this 
dear, this precious child — Mildred button, as, she has ever 
since been called — Mildred Bluewatcr, as it would seem her 
name should be.' J 

It is. unnecessary to dwell on the surprise with which all 
present, or the delight with which Bluewater and Wycherly 
heard this extraordinary announcement. A cry escaped 
Mildred, who threw herself on Mrs. Dutton's neck, entwining 
it with her arms, convulsively, as if refusing to permit the 
tie that had so long bound them together, to be thus rudely 
torn asunder. But half an hour of weeping, and of the ten- 
derest consolations, calmed the poor girl a little, and she was 
able to listen to the explanations. These were exceedingly 
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simple, and so clear, as, in connection with the other evi- 
dence, to put the facts out of all doubt. 

Miss Hedworth had become known to Mrs. DuttoHj while 
the latter was an inmate of the house of her patron. A year 
or two after the marriage of the lieutenant, and while he waa 
on a distant station, Agnes Hedworth threw Eerself cm the 
protection of his wife, asking a refuge for a woman in the 
most critical circumstances. Like all who knew Agnes 
Hedworth, Mrs. Dutton both ' respected and loved her 5 but 
the distance created between them, by birth and statioli, Was 
such as to prevent any confidence. The former, for the 
few days passed with her humble friend; had acted with the 
quiet dignity of a woman conscious of no wrong ; arid no 
questions could be asked that, implied doubts. A succession of 
fainting fits prevented all communications in the hourof death, 
and Mrs. Dutton found herself left with a child on her hands, 
and the dead body of her friend. Miss Hedworth had 
come to her dwelling unattended and under a false name. 
These circumstances induced Mrs. Dutton to apprehend the 
worst, and she proceeded to make her arrangements with 
great tenderness for the reputation of the deceased. The 
body was removed to London, and letters were sent to the 
uncle to inform him where it was to be found, with a refe- 
rence should he choose to inquire into the circumstances oF 
his niece's death. Mrs. Dutton ascertained that the body 
was interred in the usual manner, but no inquiry was evei* 
made, concerning the particulars. The young duchess, Miss 
Hedworth's sister, was then travelling in Italy, whence she 
did not return for more than a year ; and we may add, 
though Mrs. Dutton was unable to make the explanation, 
that her inquiries after the fate of a beloved sister, were met 
by a simple statement that she had died suddenly, on a visit 
to a watering-place, whither she had gone with a female 
friend for her health. Whethej Mr. Hedworth himself had 
any suspicions of his niece's condition, is uncertain; but the 
probabilities were against it, for she had offended him by 
refusing a mat^h equal in all respects to that made by her 
elder sister, with the single exception that the latter had 
married a man she loved, whereas he exacted of Agnes a 
very different sacrifice. Owing to the alienation produced 
by this affijir, there was little c6mmunication between the 
18* 
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uncle and niece ; the latter passing her time in Retirement, 
and professedly with friends that the former neither knew 
jDOr cared to know. In short, such was the mode of life of 
the respective parties, that nothing was easier than for the 
unhappy young widow to conceal her state from her uncle. 
The motive was the fortune of the expected child ; this uncle 
having it in his power to alienate from it, by will, if he saw 
fit, certain family property, that might otherwise descend to 
the issue of the two sisters, as his co-heiresses. What might 
have happened in the end, or what poor Agnes meditated 
doing, can never be known ; death closing the secret with 
his irremovable seal. 

Mrs. Dutton was the mother of a girl but three months' 
old, at the time this little stranger was left on her hands. A 
few weeks later her own child died ; and having waited sev- 
eral months in. vain for tidings from the Hed worth family, 
she had the surviving infant christened by the same name 
as that borne by her own daughter, and soon came to love 
it, as much, perhaps, as if she had borne it. Three years 
passed in this manner, when 'the time drew near for the re- 
turn of her husband from the East Indies, To be ready to 
meet him, she changed her abode to a naval port, and, in 
so doing, changed her domestics. This left her accidentally, 
but fortunately, as she afterwards thought, completely mis- 
tress of the secret of Mildred's birth ; the one or two others 
to whom it was known being in stations to render it impro- 
bable they should ever communicate anything on the sub- 
ject, unless it were asked of them. Her original intention, 
however, was to communicate the facts, without reserve, to 
her husband. But he came back an altered man ; brutal 
in manners, cold in his affections, and the victim of drunk- 
enness. . By this time, the wife was too much attached to 
the child to think of exposing it to the wayward caprices of 
such a being ;, and Mildred ^was educated, and grew in 
stature and beauty as the relil offspring of her reputed pa- 
rents. 

All this Mrs, Dutton related clearly and •briefly, refrain- 
ing^ of course, from making any allusion to the conduct of 
her husband, and referring all her own- benevolence to her 
attachment to the child. Bluewater had strength enough to 
receive Mildred in his arms, and he kissed her pale cheek, 
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i^gain and again, blessing her ia the most fervent and so- 
kcnn manner. 

** My feelings were not treacherous or unfaithful,' ■ he 
said |. " I loved thee, sweetest, from the first. Sir Gervaise 
OaJtes has my will,- made in thy favour, before we sailed on 
this last cruise, and every shilling I leave will be thine. Mr, 
Atwood, procure that will, and add a codicil explaining this 
recent discovery, and confi?raing the legacy ; let not the last 
be touched, for it is spontaneous and comes from the heart*" 

" And, now," answered Mrs, Dtitton, " enough has pass- 
ed for once. The sick-bed should be more quiet. Give me 
my child, again ; — ^I cannot yet consent to part with her 
for ever." 

" Mother 1 mother 1" exclaimed Mildred, throwing her- 
self on Mrs. Di^ton's bosom — " I am yours, and yours 
only." , 

" Not so, I fear, Mildred, if all. I sus$)ect be true, and this 
is as proper a moment as another to place that matter also 
before your honoured uncle. Come forward. Sir Wycher- 
ly — I have understood you to say, this minute, in my ear, 
that you hold the pledge of this wilful girl to become your 
wife, should she ever be an orphan. An orphan she is, and 
has been since the first hour of her birth." 

" No — no — no" — ^murmured Mildred, burying her face 
still deeper in her mother's bosom, " not while ^ou live, can 
I be an orphan. Not now — another time — ^this is unsea- 
sonable— cruel — nay, it is not what I said." 

" Take her away, dearest Mrs. Button," said Bluewater, 
tears of joy forcing themselves from his eyes. " Take her 
away,, lest too much happiness come upon me at once. My 
thoughts should be calmer at such a moment." 

Wycherly removed Mildred from her mother's arms, and 
gently led her from the room. When in Mrs..Dutton's apart- 
ment, he whispered something in the ear of the agitated girl 
that caused her to turn on him a look of happiness, though 
it came dimmed with tears , then he had his turn of holding 
her, for another precious instant, to his heart. 

** My dear Mrs. Dutton — nay, my dear mother,''^ he said, 
" Mildred and myself have both need of parents. I am an 
orphan like herself, and we can never consent to part with 
you. Look forward, I entreat you, to making one of our 
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family in all things, for never can either Mildred or myself 
cease to consider you as anything but a parent entitled to 
more than common reverence and affection." 

Wycherly had hardly uttered this proper spef»ch, when he 
received what he fancied a ten-fold reward. Mildred, in a 
burst of natural feeling, without affectation or reserve, but 
yielding to her heart only, threw her arms around his necl<, 
murmured the word " thanks" several times, and wept freely 
on his bosom. When Mrs. Dutton received the sobbing girl 
from him, Wycherly kissed the mother's cheek, and he left 
the room. 

Admiral Bluewater would not consent to seek his repose 
until he had a private conference with his friend and Wy- 
cherly. The latter was frankness and liberality ilselP, but 
the former would not wait for settlements. • These he trust- 
ed to the young man's honour. His own time was short, 
and he should die perfectly happy could he leave his niece 
in the care of one iike our Virginian. He wished the mar- 
riage to take place in his presence. On this he even insist- 
ed, and, of course, Wycherly made no objections, but went 
to state the case to Mrs. Dutton and Mildred. 

" It is singular, Dick," said Sir Gervaise, wiping his eyes, 
as he looked from a window that commanded a view of the 
sea, " th&t I have left both our^ flags flying in the Csesar! 
I declare, th# oddness of the circumstance never struck me 
till this minute." 

" Let them float a little longer together, Gervaise. They 
have faced many a gale and many a battle together, and may 
endure each other's company a few hours longer.'* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Compound of weakness and of fltrei^th, 
Mighty, yet ignorant of thy power ! 
Loftier than earth, or air, or sea,. 
Yet meaner than the lowliest flowei^ I** v 

MARQARrr Dayiimmxi. 

Not a syllable of explanation, reproach or self-accusa- 
tion had passSd between the commander-ia-chief and the 
rear-admiral, since the latter received his wound. Each> 
party appeared to blot out the events of the last few days, 
leaving the long vista of their past services and friendship, 
undisfigared by a single unsightly or unpleasant object. Sir 
Gervaise, while he retained an active sup^ntendence of his 
fleet, and issued the necessary orders r^ht and 1^, hoveri- 
ed around the bed of Bluewater with the assiduity and al- 
most with the tenderness of a woman ; still not the. slightest 
allusion was made to the recent battles, or to anything that 
had occurred in the short cruise. The speech rec6rded at 
the close of the last chapter, was the fitst words he had utter* 
ed which might, in any manner, carry the mind of either 
back to events that both might wish forgotten. The rear- 
admiral felt this forbearance deeply, and now that the sub- 
ject was thus accidentally broached between them", he had 
a desire to say something in continuation. Still he waited 
until the baronet had left the window and taken a seat by 
his bed. 

" Gervaise," Bluewater then commenced, speaking low 
from weakness, but speaking distinctly from feeling, " I can- 
not .die without asking your forgiveness. There were 
several hours when I actually meditated treason— I will not 
say to my king ,• on "that point my opinions are unchanged 
— but to yow," 

" Why speak of this, Dick ? You did not know yourself 
when you believed it possible to desert me in the face of the 
enemy. How much better I judged of your character, is 
seen in the fact that I did not b^mtate to engage double my 
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force, well knowing that you could not fail to come to my 
rescue.'* 

Bluewater looked intently at his friend, and a smile of 
serious satisfaction passed over his pallid countenance as he 
listened to Sir Gervaise*s words, which were . uttered with 
his usual warmth and sincerity of manner. 

" I believe you know me better than I know myself, 
truly," he answered, after a thoughtful pause ; " yes, better 
than I know myself. What a glorious close to our profes* 
sional career would it have been, Oakes, had I followed you 
into battle, as was our old practice, and fallen in your wake, 
imitating your own high example !" 

*' It is better as it is, Dick— *if anything thSt has so sad a 
termination can be well — yes, it is better as it is ; you have 
fallen at my side^ as it were. We will think or talk no 
more of this." 

" We have been friends, and close friends too, for a long 
period, Gervaise," returned Bluewater, stretching his arm 
from the bed, with the long, thin fingers of the hand extend- 
ed to meet the other's grasp ; " and, yet, f cannot recall an 
act of your's which I can justly lay to heart, as unkind, or 
untrue." 

" God forgive me^ if you can— I hope not, Dick ; most 
sincerely do I hope not. It would give me great pain to be- 
lieve it." 

*' You have no cause for self-reproach. In no one act or 
thought can you justly accuse yourself with injuring me. 
I should die much happier could I say the same of myself, 
Oakes !" 

^ " Thought ! — Dick ? — Thought ! You never meditated 
;aught against me in your whole life. The love you bear 
me, is the true reason why you lie there, at this blessed 
moment." 

" It is grateful to find that 1 have been understood. 1 am 
deeply indebted tD you, Oakes, for declining to signal me 
and my division down, when I foolishly requested that un- 
timely forbearance. I was then suffering an anguish of 
mind, to which any pain of the body I may now endure, is 
an elysium ; your self-denial gave time — " ' 

"For the heart to prompt ywi to that which your feel- 
ings yearned to do from the first, Bluewater," interrupted 
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Sir Gervaise. " And, now, as your comnaanding officer, I 
enjoin silence on this subject, ybr cucr." 

"I will endeavour to obey. It will not be bng, Oakes, 
that I shall remain under your orders,*' added the rear-ad- 
rairal, with a painful smile. " There should be no charge 
of 'mutiny against me, in the last act of my life. You 
ought to forgive the one sin of omission, when you remem- 
ber how much and how completely my will has been sub- 
ject to yours, during the last five-and-thirty years, — how 
little my mind has matured a professional thought that yours 
has not originated !" 

" Speak no more of ' forgive,' I charge you, Dick. That 
you have shown a girl-like docility in obeying all my orders, 
too, is a truth I will aver before God and man ; but when it 
comes to mindy I am far from asserting that mine has had 
the mastery. I do believe, could the truth be ascertained, 
it would be found that I am, at this blessed moment, enjoy- 
ing a professional reputation, which is more than half due 
to you.'' 

" It matters little, now, Gervaise — it matters little, now. 
We were two light-hearted and gay lads, Oakes, when we 
first met as boys, fresh from school, and merry as health 
and spirits could make us." 

" We were, indeed,' Dick ! — yes, we were ; thoughtless as 
if this sad moment were never to arrive !" 

" There were George Anson, and Peter Warren, little 
Charley Saunders, Jack Byng, and a set of us, that did, 
indeed, live as if we were never to die ! And yet we car«- 
ried our lives, as it might be, in our hands, Oakes !" 

" There is much of that, Dick, in boyhood and youth. 
But, he is happiest, after all, who can meet this moment as 
you do — calmly, and yet without any dependence on his 
own merits." 

" I had an excellent mother, Oakes ! Little do we think, 
in youth, how much we owe to the unextinguishable tender- 
ness, and far-seeing lessons of our mothers ! Ours both 
died while we were young, and yet I do think we were 
their debtors for far more than we could ever repay." 

Sir Gervaise simply assented, but making no immediate 
answer, otherwise, a long pause succeeded, during which 
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the vice-admiral fancied that his friend was beginning to 
doze. He was mistaken. 

** You will be made Viscount Bowldero, for these last 
affairs, Gervaise," the wounded man unexpectedly observed, 
showing how much his thoughts were still engrossed with 
the interests of his friend. " Nor do I. see why you should 
again refuse a peerage. Those who remain in this world, 
may Well yield to its usages and opinions, while they do not 
interfere with higher obligations." 

" 1 !"— exclaimed Sir Gervaise, gloomily. " The thought 
of so commemorating what has happened, would be worse 
than defeat to me! No — I ask no change of name to re- 
mind mp constantly of my loss I" 

Blue water looked grateful, rather than pleased ; but he 
made no answer. Now, he fell into a light slumber, from 
which he did not awake until the time he had himself set for 
the marriage of Wycherly and Mildred. > With one uncle 
dead and still un buried, and another about to quit the world 
for ever, a rite that is usually deemed as joyous as it is 
solemn, might seem unseasonable ; but the -dying man had 
made it a request that he might have the consolation of 
knowing ere he expired, that he left his niece under the legal 
protection of one as competent, as he was desirous of pro- 
tecting her. The reader must imagine the arguments that 
were used for the occasion, but they were such as disposed 
all, in the end, to admit the propriety of yielding their ordi- 
nary prejudices to the exigencies of the moment. It may 
be well to add, also, to prevent useless and unprofitable 
cavilling, that the laws of England were not as rigid on tho 
subject of the celebration of marriages in 1745, as they sub- 
sequently became ; and that it was lawful then to perform 
the ceremony in a private house without a license, and with- 
out the publishing of banns, even ; restrictions that were 
imposed a few years later. The penalty for dispensing with 
the publication of banns, was a fine of £100, imposed on 
the clergyman ; and this fine Bluewater chose to pay, rather 
than leave the only great object of life that now remained 
before him unaccomplished. This penalty in no degree 
impaired the validity of the contract, though Mrs. Dutton, 
as a woman, felt averse to parting with her beloved, without 

"igid observance of all the customary forms. The point 
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had finally been disposed of, by reopurse to arguments ad- 
dressed to the reason of thig respectable woman, and by 
urging the necessity of the case, Her consent, however, 
was not given without a proviso, that a license should be 
subsequently procured, and a second marriage be had at a 
more fitting moment, should the ecclesiastical authorities 
consent to the same; a most improbable thing in itself. 

Mr. Rotherham availed himself of the statute inflicting 
the penalty, as an excuse for not officiating. His real mo- 
tive, however, was understood, and the chaplain of the Pian- 
tagenet, a divine of character and piety, was substituted in 
his place. Bluewater had requested that as many of the 
captains of the fleet should be pfesent as could be collected, 
and it was the assembling of these warriors of the deep, 
together with the arrival of the clergyman, that first gave 
notice of the approach of the appointed hour. 

It is not our intention to dwell on the details of a cere- 
mony that had so much that was painful in its solemnities. 
Neither Wycherly nor Mildred made any change in their 
attire, and the lovely bride wept from the time the service 
bc^gan, to the moment when she lefl the arms of her uncle, 
to be received in those of her husband, and was supported 
front the room. All seemed sad, indeed, but Bluewater ; to 
hi ml the scene was exciting, but it brought great relief to his 
mind. 

/' I am now ready to die, gentlemen,*' he^ said, as the door 
closed on the new-married couple. ** My last worldly care is 
disposed of, and it were better for me to turn all my thoughts 
to another state of being. My niece, Lady'Wychecombe, 
will inherit the little I have to leave ; nor do I know that it 
is of much importance to substantiate her birth, as her uncle 
clearly bestowed what would- have been her mother's pro- 
perty, on her aunt, the duchess. If my dying declaration 
can be of any use, however, you hear it, and can testify to 
it. Now, come and take leave of me, one by one, that I 
may bless you all, and thank you for much undeserved, and* 
I fear, unrequited love." 

, The scene that followed was solemn and sad. One by 

/one, the captains drew near the bed, and to each'the dying 

man had something kind and aflTectionate to say. Even the 

most cold-hearted looked grave, and O'Neil, a man remark- 

Vol. II. 19 
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able for a gaiU de cemr that rendered the excitement of 
battle some of the pleasantest moments of his life, literally 
shed tears on the hand he kissed. 

" Ah 1 my old friend," said the rear-admiral, as Parker, 
of the Carnatic, drew near in his customary meek and sub- 
dued manner, " you perceive it is not years alone that bring 
us to our graves I They tell me you have behaved as usual 
in these late affairs ; I trust that, afler a long life of patient 
and arduous services, you are about to receive a proper 
reward." 

" I will acknowledge. Admiral Bluewaler," returned Par- 
ker, earnestly, **that it would be peculiarly grateful to 
receive some mark of the approbation of my sovereign ; 
principally on account of my dear wife and children. We 
are not, like yourself, descended from a noble family ; but 
must carve our rights to distinction, and they who have 
never known honours of this nature, prize them highly." 

" Ay, my good Parker," interrupted the rear-admira!, 
•* and they who have ever known them, get to know their 
emptiness ; most especially as they approach that verge of 
existence, whence the eye looks in a near and fearful glance, 
over the vast and unknown range of eternity," 

*• No doubt, sir ; nor am I so vain as to suppose that hairs 
which have got to l)e grey as mine, can last for ever. But, 
what I was about to say is, that precious as honours are to 
the humble, I would cheerfully yield every hope of the sort 
I have, to see you on the poop of the Csesar again, with "Mr. 
Cornet at your elbow, leading the fleet, or following the 
motions of the vice-admiral." 

** Thank you, my good Parker; that can never be; nor can 
1 say, now, that I wish it might. When we have cast off 
from the world, there is less pleasure in looking back, than 
in looking ahead. God bless you, Parker, and keep you, 
as you ever have been, an honest man." 

Stowel was the last to approach the bed, nor did he do it 
until all had lefl the room but Sir Gervaise and himself. 
The indomitable good-nature, and the professional non^a- 
lance of Bluewater, by leaving every subordinate undis- 
turbed iff the enjoyment of his own personal caprices, had 
rendered the rear-admiral a greater favourite, in one sense 
at least, than the comma fider-in-cbief. Stowel, by his near 



oon&exien with Bltiewater, had profited niore by these pe- 
culiarities than any other officer under him, and the efiect 
on his ieeiings had been in a very just proportion to the 
beneiies. He could not refrain, it is true, from remembering 
the day when he himself had been a lieutenant io the ship 
in which the rear-admiral had been a midshipman, but he%o 
longer recollected the circunjstance with the bitterness that 
k sometimes drew after it. On the contrary, it was now 
brought to his mind merely as 'the most distant of the many 
land-marks in their long and joint services. 

" Well, Stowel," observed Bluewater, smiling sadly, " even 
the old CsBsar must be left behind, in taking leave of life. 
It is seldom a flag-captain has not some heart-burnings on 
aoeount of his superior, and most sincerely do I beg you to 
forget and forgive any I may have occasioned yourself." 

" Heaven help me, sir 1 — I was far, just then, from thinking 
of any sucH thing I I was fancying how little I should have 
thought it probable, when we were together in the Calypso, 
that I should ever be thus standing at ^our bedside. Really^ 
Admiral Bluewater, I would rejoice to share with you the 
renoxiant of life that is left me." 

*♦ I do believe you would, Stowel ; but that can never bo. 
I have just perform^ my last act in this world, in giving 
my niece to Six* Wycherly Wychecombe." 

" Yes, dir ; — yes, sir — marriage is no doubt honourable, 
as I often tell Mrs. Stowel, and therefore not to be despised; 
and yet it is singular, that a gentleman who ha» lived a 
bachelor himself, should fancy to see a marriage ceremony 
performed, and that, too, at the cost of £100, if any person 
choose to complain, just at the close of his own cruise! 
However, men are no more alike in such matters, than 
women in their domestic qualities ; and I sincerely hope thif 
young Sir Wycherly may find as much comfort, in the old 
house I .understand he' has a little inland here, as you and 
I have had, together, sir, in the old Csssar. I suppose 
there '11 be no co-equals in Wychecombe Hall." 

'^ I trust not, Stowel. But you must now receive my last 
orders, as to the Csesar — " 

^ The commander-in-chief has his own flag flying aboard 
of us, sir !" interrupted the methodical captain, in a sort of 
admonitory way. 
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" Never mind that, Stowel ; — I 'II answer for his acqoi- 
escence. My body must be received on 'board, and carried 
round in the ship to Plymouth. Hace it on the main-deck, 
where the people can see the coffin ; I would pass my last 
hours above ground, in their midst." 

* It shall be done, sir — ^yes, sir, to the letter. Sir Grervaise 
not countermanding. And I 'U write this evening to Mrs. 
Stowel to say she needn't come down, as usual, as soon as 
she hears the ship is in, buf that she must wait until your 
flag is fairly struck." 

" I should be sorry, Stowel, to cause a moment's delay in 
the meeting of husband and wife !" 

"Don't name it, Admiral Bluewater; — Mrs. Stowel will 
understand that it 's duty ; and when we married, I fully ex* 
plained to her that duty, with a sailor, came before matri- 
mony." 

A little pause succeeded, and then Bluewater took a final 
and affectionate leave of his captain. Some twenty minutes 
elapsed in a profound silence, during which Sir Gervaise 
did not stir, fancying that his friend again dozed. But it 
was ordered that, Bluewater was never to sleep again, until 
he took the final rest of the dead. It was the mind, which 
had always blazed above the duller lethargy of his body, 
that buoyed him thus up, giving an unnalural impulse to 
his physical powers ; an impulse, however, that was but 
momentary, and which, by means of the reaction, contri- 
buted, in the end, to his more speedy dissolution. Perceiv- 
ing, at length, that his friend did not sleep, Sir Gervaise 
drew near his bed. 

" Richard ,"s he said, gently, " there is one without, who 
pines to be admitted. I have refused even his tears, under 
the impression that you felt disposed to sleep*" 
■ " Never less bo. My mind appears to become brighter 
and clearer, instead of fading ; 1 think I shall never sleep, 
in the*sense you mean. Whoever the person is, let him be 
admitted." 

Receiving this permission. Sir Gervaise* opened the door, 
and Geoffrey Clevelanli entered. At the same moment, GaU 
leygo, who came and went at pleasure, thrust in his own 
ungainly form. The boy's face betrayed the nature and the 
— ♦ent of his grief. In his mind, Admiral Bluewater was • 
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ftssocia'ted with ftli the events of his <3Wn pfofe^sidOFal \ife; 
and, though the period had in truth been so short, in his 
brief existence, the vista through which he looked bceck, 
deemed ^te tis long as that which marked the friendiship 
of the two admirals, tliemselves. Although he struggled 
tnanfulty for self-control, feeling got the better of the lad, and 
he threw himself on his knees, at the side of the bed, sobbing 
as if his heart would break. Bluewater's eye glistened, and 
he laid a hand a^ctionately on the head of bis young rela- 
tive. 

" Grervaise, you will take charge of this boy, when I 'm 
gone," he said ; " and receive him in your own ship* I 
leave him to you, as a very near and dear professional 
legacy. Cheer up— cheer up— ray brave boy ; look upon 
all this as a sailor's fortune. Our lives are the — " 

The word " king's," which Should have succeeded, 'seemed 
to choke the speaker. Casting a glance of meaning at his 
friend, with a painful smi^e on his face, he continued silent. 

" Ah 1 dear sir," answered the midshipman, ingenuoasly ; 
*• I knew that we might all be killed, but it never occurred 
to me that an admiral could lose his life in battle. I 'm sure 
— I'm sure you are th^very first that has met with this 
iccideiit !" 

" Not by many, my poor Geoffrey. As there arc but 
few admirals, few faU;%iit we are as much exposed as 
others." 

•* If I had only run that Monsieur ded Prez throt^h the 
tK>dy, when we closed with him,'' returned the boy, grating 
bis teeth, and looking all the vengeance for which, at the 
passing instant, he felt the desire ;''Mt would have beea 
something/ I might have done it, too, fer he was quite 
tinguard^ !" 

" It would have been a very bad thing, boy, to have 
injured a brave man, uselessly." 

" Of what use was it to shoot you, sir ? We took their 
chip, just the same as if you had not been hurt." 

" I rather think, Geoffrey, their ship was virtually taken 
before I was wounded," returned Bhiewalef, smiling. ** But 
i was shot by a French marine, who did no more thaa his 
doty." 

*^ Yes, sir," exclaimed the boy, impatiently ; " and he 
19* •. 
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escaped without a scratch. He, at least, ought to have been 

*' Thou art bloody-minded, child ; I scarce, know thee. 
Massacred is*not a word for either a British ooblemao or a 
British sailor. I saved the life of that marine \ and, whea 
you come to lie, like me, on your death-bed, Geoffrey, you 
will learn how sweet a consolation can be derived from the 
consciousness of such an act ; we all need mercy, and none 
ought 'to expect it, for themselves, who do not yield it to 
others." ^ 

The boy was rebuked, and his feelings took a better, though 
scarcely a more natural direction. Bluewater now spoke to 
him of his newly-discovered cousin, and had a melancholy 
satisfaction in creating an interest in behalf of Mildred, ia 
the breast of the noble-hearted and ingenuous boy. The 
latter listened with respectful attention, as had been his wont, 
until, deceived by the tranquil and benevolent manner of 
Bluewater, he permitted himself to fall into the natural delu- 
sion of believing the wound of the rear-admiral less serious 
than he had supposed, and to begin to entertain hopes that 
the wounded man might yet survive. Calmed by these feel- 
ings, he soon ceased to weep ^ and, promising discretion, 
was permitted by Sir Gervaise. to reinain- in the room, where 
he busied himself in the offices of a nurse. 

Another long pause succeeded 9his exciting little scene, 
during which Bluewater lay quietly communing with him- 
self and his God. Sir Gervaise wrote orders, and read 
reports, though his- eye was never off the countenance of his 
friend more then a minute or two at a time. At length, the 
rear-admiral aroused himself, again, and began to take an 
interest once more, in the persons and things around him. 

" Galleygo, my old fellow-cruiser," he said, ** I leave Sir 
Gervaise more particularly in your care. As we advance 
in life, our friends decrease in numbers ; it is only those 
that have been well tried that we can rely on." 

*' Yes, Admiral Blue, I knows that, and so does Sir Jarvy. 
Yes, old shipmates before young 'uns, any day, and old 
sailors, too^ before green hands. Sir Jarvy's Bowlderos are 
good plate-holders, and the likes of that ,* but'when it comes 
to heavy weather, and a hard strain, I think but little oa 
'^•n all put together." 
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** By the way, Oakes,*' said Bluewater, with a sudden in- 
terest in such a subject, that he never expected to feei again, 
«' I have heard nothing of the first day's work, in which, 
through the little I have gleaned by listening to those around 
me, 1 understand you took a two-decker, besides dismasting 
the French admiral ?" 

" Pardon me, Dick ; you had better try and catch a little 
sleep ; the subject of those two days' work is realjy painful • 
to me.** 

" Well, then, Sir Jarvy, if you has an avarsion to telling 
the story to Admiral Blue, I can do it, your honour," put in 
Galleygo, who gloried in giving a graphic description of a 
sea-fight. " I thinks, now, a history of that day will com- 
fort 9 flag-hofficer as has been so badly wounded himself." 

Bluewater offering no opposition, Galleygo proceeded 
with his account of the evolutions of the ships, as we have 
already described them, succeeding surprisingly well in ren- 
dering the narrative interesting, and making himself perfectly 
iotelligible and clear, by his thorough knowledge, and ready 
use, of the necessary nautical terms. When he came to 
the moment in which the English line separated, part part- 
ing to windward, and part to leeward of the two French 
ships, he related the incident in so clear and spirited a man- 
ner, that the commander-in-chief himself dropped his pen, 
and sate listening with pleasure. 

" Who could imagine, Dick," Sir Gervaise observed, 
** that those fellows in the tops watch us so closely, and 
could give so accurate an accbunt of what passes !" 

" Ah ! Gervaise, and what is the vfgilance of Galleygo to 
that of the All-seeing eye! It is a terrible thought, at an 
hour lil^this, tor remember that nothing can be forgotten, 
I have somewhere read that not an oath is uttered ihat does 
not continue to vibrate through all time, in the wide-spread- 
ing currents of sound — not a prayer lisped, that its record 
is not also to be found stamped on the laws of nature, by the 
indelible seal of the Almighty's will I" t 

There was little in common between the religious impces- 
fflons of the two friends. They were both sailors, and ♦ 
though the word does not necessarily imply that they were 
sinners in an unusual degree, neither does it rigidly imply 
that they were saints. Each had received the usual ele- 
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mcntary education, and then each had been turned adnft, 
as it might be, on the ocean of liie, to sufier the seed to take 
root, nnd the fniit to rij)cn as best they might. Few of 
those ** who go down to the great deep in ships," and who 
escape the more brutalizing efi^ts of tives so rude, are aU 
together without religious impressions. Living so much, 
as it were, in the immediate presence of the power of God, 
the sailor is much disposed to reverence his omnipotenbe, 
even while he transgresses his laws ; but in nearly all those 
instances in which nature has implanted a temperament in- 
clining to deep feelings, as was the case withBluewater, 
not even the harsh examples, nor the loose or irresponsible 
lives of men thus separated from the customary, ties of so- 
ciety, can wholly extinguish the reverence for God which is 
created by constantly dwelling in the presence of his earthly 
magnificence. This sentiment in Bluewaler had not been 
altogether without fruits, for he both read and reflected 
much. Sometimes, though at isolated and distant intervals^ 
he even prayed ; and that fervently^ and with a strong and 
full sense of his own demerits. As a consequence of this 
general disposition, and of the passing convictions, his mind 
was better attuned for the crisis before him, than would hare 
been the case 'with most of his brethren in arms, who, when 
overtaken with the fate so comnoon to . the profession, are 
usually left to sustain- their last moments with the lingering 
enthusiasm of strife and victory. 

On the other hand. Sir Grervaise was as simple as a child 
in matters of this sort. He had a reverence for his Creator, 
and such general notions of his goodness and love, as the 
well -disposed are apt to feel ; but all the dogmas concerning 
the lost condition of the human race, the mediation^^nd the 
power of &ith, floated in his mind as opinions not to be con- 
troverted, and yet as scarcely to be felt. In short, the com* 
mander*in-chief admitted the practical heresy, which over- 
shadows the faith of millions, while he deemed himself to be 
a stout idvocate of church and king. Still^vtt^^rvaise 
Oakes, on occasions, was more than usually cnsposed to 
^seriousness, and was even inclined to be devout ; but it was 
without much regard to theories oi^ revelation. At such 
moments, while his opinions would not properly admit him 
*'*^in the pale of any Christian church, in particular, his 
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feelings might have identified him with all. In a word, we 
apprehend he was a tolerably fair example of what vague 
generalities, when acting on a temperament not indisposed 
to moral impressionsfrender the great majority of men ; who 
flit around the mysteries of a future state, without alighting 
either on the consolations of faith, or discovering any of 
those logical conclusions which, half the time unconsciously 
to themselves, they seem to expect. When Bluewater made- 
his' last remark, therefore, the vice-admiral looked anxiouisly 
at his friend ; and religion f<^r the first time since the other 
received his hurt, mingled with his reflections. He had de- 
voutly, though mentally, returned thanks to God for his 
victory, but it had never occurred to him that Bluewater 
might need some preparation for death. 

** Would you like to see the Planlagenet's chaplain, again, 
Dick ?" he said, tenderly ; " you are no Papist; of that I 
am certain." 

** In that you are quite right, Gervaise. I consider all 
churches — the one holy Catholic church, if you will, as but 
a means furnisjied by divine benevolence to aid weak men 
in their pilgrimage ; but I also believe that there is even a 
shorter way to his forgiveness than through these commoo 
avenues.* How far I am right," he added, smiling, "none, 
will probably know better than myself, a few hours hence." 

" Friends mu^ meet again, hercafler, Bluewater; it is 
irrational to suppose that they who have loved each other 
so well in ;this state of being, are to be for ever separated in 
the other," 

* " We will hope so, Oakes," taking the vice-ad mlral's 
hand ; " we will hope so. Still, there will be no ships for 
us — no cruises — no victories — no triumphs ! It is only at 
moments like this, at which I have arrived, that we come to 
view these things in their proper light. Of all the past, 
your constant, unwavering friendship, gives me the most 
pleasure !" 

The vice-admiral could resist no longer. He turned aside 
and wept. This tribute to nature, in one so manly, was 
imposing even to the dying man, and Galley go regarded it 
with awe. Familiar as the latter had become with his mas- 
ter, by use and indulgence, no living being, in his estima- 
tion, was as authoritative or as formidable as the com- 
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maDder-in-chief; and the effect of thje present spectacle, 
was to induce him to hide his own face in self*abasenient. 
Bluewator saw it all, but he neither spoke, nor gave any 
token of his observation. He merely pt&yed, and that right 
fervently, not only for his friend, but for his humble and 
uncouth follower. 

A reaction toek place in the system of the wounded man, 
about nine o'clock that night. At this time he believed 
himself near his end, and he sent for Wycherly and his 
niece, to take his leave of them.' Mrs. Dutton was also pre« 
sent, as was Magrath, who remained on shore, in attend- 
ance. Mildred lay for half an hour, bathing her uncle's 
pillow with her tears, until she was removed at the sur- 
geon's suggestion. 

" Ye '11 see, Sir Gervaise," he whispered— (or " Sir Jair- 
vis," as he always pronounced the name,) — " ye '11 see. Sir 
Jairvis, that it 's a duty of the faculty to prolong life, even 
when there 's no hope of saving it; and if ye '11 be regaird- 
ing the judgment of a professional man. Lady Wychecombe 
liad better withdraw. It would really be a matter of honest 
exultation for us Piantagenets to get the rear-admiral through 
the night, seeing that the surgeon of the Csesar said he could 
lio survive the setting sun." * 

At the moment of final separation. Blue water had little 
to say to his niece. He kissed and blessed her again and 
again, and then signed that she should be taken away. Mrs. 
Duttcm, also, came in for a full share of his notice, he hav- 
ing desired her to remain after Wycherly and Mildred had 
quitted the room. 

^* To your care and afi^tion, excellent woman," he said» 
in a voice that had now sunk nearly to a whisper — " we 
owe it, that Mildred is not unfit for her station. Her reco.- 
very would have been even more painful than her loss» had 
she been restored to her proper family, uneducated, vulgar, 
and coarse." 

*' That could hardly have happened to Mildred, sir, in any 
circumstances," answered the weeping woman. ** Nature 
has done too much for the dear child, to render her any- 
thing but delicate and lovely, under any tolerable circum- 
stances of depression." 

** She is better as she is, and God be thanked that he rais- 
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ed up such a protector for her childhood. You have been 
all in all to her in her infancy, and she will strive to repay 
it to your age." 

Of this Mrs. Dutton felt too confident to need assurances ; 
and receiving the dying man's blessing, she knelt at his bed- 
side, prayed fervently for a few minutes, and withdrew. Af- 
ter this, nothing out of the ordinary track occurred until 
past midnight, and Magrath, more than once, whispered his 
joyful anticipations that the rear-admiral would survive un-; 
til tnorning. An hour before day, however, the wounde'd 
man revived, in a way that the surgeon distrusted. He 
knew that no physical change of this sort could well hap- 
pen that. did not arise from the momentary ascendency of 
mind over matter, as the first is on the point of finally aban- 
doning iis earthly tenement ; a circumstance of no unusual 
occurrence in patients of strong and active intellectual pro- 
perties, whosb faculties oflen brighten for an instant, in their 
last moments, as the lamp flashes and glares as it is about 
to become extinct. Going to the bed, he examined his pa- 
tient attentively, aifd was satisfied that the final moment 
was near. 

" You 're a man and a soldier. Sir Jairvis;" he said, in 
a low voice, " and it '11 no be doing good to attempt mislead- 
ing your judgment in a case of this sort. Our respectable 
friend, the rear-admiral, is aHiculo mortis^ as one might 
almost say ; he cannot possibly survive half an hour." 

Sir Gervaise started. He looked around him a little wist- 
fully ; for, at that moment, he would have given much to be 
alone with his dying friend. But he hesitated to make a re- 
quest which, it struck him, might seem improper. From this 
embarrassment, however, he was relieved by Bluewater him- 
self, who had the same desire, without the same scruples 
about confessing it. He drew the surgeon to his side, and 
whispered a wish to be left alone with • the commander-in- 
chief. 

" Well, there will be no trespass on the rules of practice 
in indulging the poor man in his desire," muttered Magrath, 
as he looked about him to gather the last of his professional 
instruments, like»the workman who is about to quit one 
place of toil to repair to another ; " and I 'II just be indulg 
ing him." 
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So saying, he pushed Galleygo and Geoffrey from the 
room before hini, \ei\ it himself, and closed the door. 

Finding himself alone, Sir Gervaise knelt at the side of 
the bed and prayed, holding the hand of his friend in both 
his own. The example of Mrs. Dutton, and the yearnings 
of his own heart, exacted this sacrifice ; when it was over 
he felt a great relief from sensations that had nearly choked 
him. 

" Do you forgive me, GervaiSe ?" whispered Bluewater, 

** Name it not — name it not, my best friend. We all 
have our moments ♦of weakness, and our need of pardon. 
May God forget all my sins, as freely as I forget your er- 
rors !" 

" God bless you, Oakes, and keep you the same simple- 
minded, true-hearted man, you have ever been." 

Sir Gervaise buried his face in the bed-clothes, and 
groaned. 

" Kiss me, Oakes," murmured the rear-admiral. 

In order to do this, the commander-in-chief rose from his 
knees and bent over the body of his ftiend. As he raised 
himself from the cheek he had saluted, a benignant smile 
gleamed on the face of the dying man, and he ceased to 
breathe. Near half a minute followed, however, before the 
last and most significant breath that is ever drawn from 
man, was given. The renv=Li^der of that night Sir Ger- 
vaise Oakes passed in the chamber alone, pacing the* floor, 
recalling the many scenes of pleasure, danger, pain, and 
triumph through which he and the dead had passed in com- 
pany. With the return of light, he summoned the atteud- 
antsj and retired to his tent. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

•• And they came for the buried king that lay 
At rest !n that ancient fane ; 
For ho must be armed on the battle day, 

With them to deliver Spain ! y 

— Then the march went sounding on, 
And the Moors, by noontide sun, 
"Were dust on Tolosa's plain."' 

Mes. Hkuans. 

It remains only to give a rapid sketch of the fortunes of 
Dur principaj characters, and of the few incidents that are 
more immediately connected with what has gone before. 
The death of Bluewater was announced to the fleet at sun- 
rise, by hauling down his flag from the mizzen of the Csesar. 
The vice-admiral's flag came down with it, and re-appeared 
at the next minute at the fore of the Plantagenet. But the 
little white emblem of rank never went aloft again in honour 
of the deceased. At noon, it was spread over his coffin, on 
the main-deck of the ship, agreeably to his own request ; 
and more than once that day, did some rough old tar use 
it, to wipe the tear from his eyes. • 

•In the afternoon of the day after the death of one of our 
heroes, the wind came round to the westward, and all the 
vessels lifted their anchors, and proceeded to Plymouth. 
The crippled ships, by this time, were in a state to carry 
more or less sail, and a stranger who had seen the melan- 
choly-looking line, as it rounded the Start, would have fan- 
cied it a beaten fleet on its return to port. The only signs 
of exultation that appeared, were the jacks that were flying 
over the white flags of the prizes ; and even when all haa 
anchored, the same air of sadness reigned among these vic- 
torious mariners. The body was landed, with the usual 
forms ; but the procession of warriors of the deep that fol- 
lowed it, was distinguished by a gravity that far exceeded 
the ordinary aspects of mere form. Many of the captains, 
and Greenly in particular, had viewed the manoBUvring of 
Bluewater with surprise, and the latter not altogether wilh- 

VoL. II. 20 
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out displeasure ; but his subsequent conduct had completely 
erased these impressions, leaving no other recollection con- 
nected with his conduct tliat morning than the brilliant 
courage, and admirable handling of his vessels, by which 
the fortunes of a nearly desperate day had been retrieved. 
Those who did reflect any longer on the subject, attributed 
the singularity of the course pursued by the rear-admiral, to 
some private otxlcrs communicated in the telegraphic signal, 
as already mentioned. 

It is unnecessary for us to dwell on the particular move- 
ments of the fleet, after it reached Plymouth. The ships 
were repaired, the prizes received into the service, and, in 
due time, all took tlie sea again, ready and cmxious to 
encounter their country's enemies. They ran the careers 
iKual to Eng]t«h heavy cruisers in that age ; and as ^hips 
ibrm our principal characters in this work, perhaps it may 
not be amiss to take a general glance ait their several for- 
Ittnes, together with those of their respective commanders. 
Sir Gervaise fairly wore out the Plantagentet, which vessel 
was broken up three years later, though not until she had 
carried a blue flag at her main, more than two years. 
Greenly lived to be a rear-admiral of the red, and died of 
yellow-fever in the Island of Barbadoes. The Cajsar, with 
Stowel still in command of her, foundered at sea in a win- 
ter's cruise in the Bultic, every soul perishing. This cala- 
mity occurred the winter succeeding the summer of our 
legend, and the only relieving circumstance connected with 
the disaster, was the fact that her commander got rid of 
Mrs. Stowel altogether, from that day forward. The Thun- 
dterer had her share in many a subsequent battle, and Foley, 
her captain, died rear-admiral of England, and a vice-admi- 
ral of the red, thirty years later.- The Carnatic was com- 
manded by Parker, until the latter got a right to hoist a 
blue flag at the mizzen ; which was done for just one day, 
to comply with ibrm, and tjien both ship and admiral were 
laid aside, as too old for further use.. It should be added, 
however, that Parker was knighted by the king on board 
his own ship ; a circumstance that cast a halo of sunshine 
over the close of the life of one, who had comnienced his 
career so humbly, as to render this happy close more: than 
equal to his ^expectatioi®. In direct opposition to this, it 
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isaay be aaid here, that Sir Geryaise refined, for the third 
time, to be made ViscouDt Bowldero, with a feeling just the 
reverse of that of Parker's ; for, secure of his social position, 
and careless of politics, he viewed the elevation with an 
indifference that was a natural consequence enough of his 
own b.irth, fortune, and high character^ On this occasion, 
— it was tffler another victory, — GOT*ge 11. personally 
alluded to' the subject, remarking that the success we have 
recorded had never met with its reward ; when the old sea- 
man let out the true secret of his pertinaciously declining 
an honour, about which he might otherwise have been sup* 
posed to be as indifferent to the acceptance, as to the refusal. 
« Sir," he answered to the remark of the king, " I am duly 
sensible of your majesty's favour ; but, I can never consent to 
receive a patent of nobility that, in my eyes, will always 
seem to be sealed with the blood of my closest and best 
friend." This reply was remembered, and the subject was 
never adverted to again. 

The fate of the Blenheim was one of those impressive 
blanks that dot the pages of nautieal history. She sailed for 
the^Mediterranean alone, and afler she had discharged her 
pilot, was never heard of again. This did not occur, how- 
ever, until Captain Sterling had been killed on her decks, in 
one of Sir Gervaise's subsequent actions. The Achilles was 
suffered to drifl in, too near to some heavy French batteries, 
before the treaty of Aix-la*Chapelb was signed ; and, aAer 
every stick had been again cut out of her, she was compelled 
to lower her flag. His earldom and his courage, saved Lord 
Morganic from censure ; but, being permitted to go up to 
Paris, previously to his exchange, he contracted a matrimo- 
nial engagement with a celebrated danseiiae, a crafl that gave 
him so much future employment, that he virtually abandoned 
his profession. Nevertheless, his name was on the list of 
vice-admirals of the blue, when he departed this life. The 
Warspite and Captain Good fellow both died natural deaths ; 
one as a receiving-ship, and the other as a rear-admiral of 
the white. The Dover, Captain Drinkwater, was lost in 
attempting to weather Scilly in a gale, when her commander, 
and quite half her crew, were drowned. The York did 
many a hitd day's duty, before her .time arrived ; but,, in 
the «nd, she was so much injured In a general action as to 
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be abandoned and set fire to, at tea. Her commander 
was lost overboard, in the very first cruise she took, 
after that related in this work. The Ehtabeth rotted as a 
guard-shij), in the Medway ; and Captain Blakely retired 
from the service with one arm, a yellow admiral. The 
Dublin laid her bo^ in the cove of Cork, having been con- 
demned after a s(^re winter passed on the borlh coast. 
Captain O'Neil was killed in a duel with a French officer, 
after the peace ; the latter having stated that his ship had 
run away from two frigates commanded by the Chevalier, 
The Chloe was taken by an enemy's fleet, in the next war ; 
but Captain Denham worked his way up to a white flag at 
the main, and a peerage. The Druid was wrecked that 
very summer, chasing inshore, near Bordeaux ; and Blewet, 
in a prolessional point of view, never regained the ground 
he lost, on this bcccwion. As for the sloops and cutlers, they 
went the way of all small cruisers, while their nameless 
commanders shared the usual .fates of mariners. 

Wycherly remained at Wychecombe until the interment 
of his uncle took place ; at which, aided by Sir Reginald's 
influence and knowledge, and, in spite of Tom's mtrsgues, 
he appeared as chief mourner. The aflfair of the succession 
was also so managed as to give him Very little trouble. 
Tom, discovering that his own ilieginmacy was known, and 
seeing the hopelessness of a contest as;ainst such an anlago-. 
nist as Sir Reginald, who knew o'Jiite as much oi the facts 
as he did of the law of the case, v;as fain to retire from the 
field. From that moment, no one heard anything more of 
the legacies. In the end he received the £,'^0,000, in the 
five per cents, and the few chattels feir W ycherly had a right 
to give away ; but his enjoyment ot them was short, as he 
contracted a severe cold thai very autumn, and died of a 
malignant fever, in a few weeks. Leaving uo will, his pro- 
perty escheated ; but it was all restored to nis two uterine 
brothers, by the liberality of che ministry, and out of respect 
to the long services of the baron, which two brothers, it will 
be remembered, alone hnti any of the blood of Wychecombe 
in their veins to boast of. Tnis was disposing of* the savings 
of both the baronet anu the judge, with a vt;ry suitable 
regard to moral justice. ^** 

Wycherly also appeared, though it was in company with 
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Sir Gervaise Og^k#s^ as one of the principal mourners at the 
funeral obsequies of Admiral Bluewater. These were of a 
public character, and took place in Westminster Abbey. 
The carriages of that portion of the royal personages who 
were not restrained by the laws of court-etiquette, appeared 
in the procession ; and several members of that very family 
tbat the deceased regarded as intruders, were present incog, 
at his last rites. This, however, was but one of the many 
illusions that the great masquerade of lite is constantly offer- 
ing to the public gaze. • 

There was little difficulty in establishing the claims of 
Mildred,. to be considered the daughter of Colonel Bluewater 
and Agnes Hed worth. Lord Bluewater was soon satisfied ; 
and, as he was quite indifferent to the possession of his kins- 
man's money, an'a(^uisition he neither wished nor expected, 
ihe most perfect- good- will existed between the parties. 
There was more difficulty with the Duchess of Glamorgan, 
who had acquired too many of the notions of very high 
rank, to look with complacency on a niece that had been 
educated as the daughter of a sailing-master in the navy. 
She raised many objections, while she adtflitted that she 
had been the confidant of her sister's attachment to John 
Bluewater. Her second son, Geoffrey, did more to remove 
her scruples than all the rest united ; and when Sir Gervaise 
Oakes, in person, condescended to make a journey to the 
Park, to persuade her to examine the proofs, she could not 
well decline. As soon as one of her really candid mmd 
entered into the inquiry, the evidence was found to be irre- 
sistible, and she at once yielded to the feelings of nature. 
Wycherly had been indefatigable in establishing his wife's 
claims — more so, indeed, than in establishing his own ; and, 
at the suggestion of the vice-admiral — or, admiral of the 
white, as he had become by a recent general promotion— 
h% consented to accompany the latter in this visit, wait- 
ing at .the nearest town, h(%ever, for a summons to the 
Park, aS soon as it could be ascertained that his presence 
would be agreeable to its mistress. 

" If my niece prove but half as acceptable in appearance, 
as my nephew^ Sir Gervaise," obs^^ed the duchess, when 
the young Virginian was introduce^o her, and laying stress 
on the word we have- italicised — " nothing can be ' 
20* 
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to the agreeables of this new connection. • I am impatient, 
now, lo see my niece ; Sir Wycherly Wychecombe has pre- 
pared meto expect a young woman of more than common 
merit." 

" My life on it, duchess, he has not raised your expecta- 
tions too high. The poor girl is still dwelling in her cot- 
tage, the companion of her reputed mother ; but it is time, 
Wychecombe, that .you had claimed your bride." 

** I expect to find her and Mrs. Dutton at the Hall, on my 
return, Sir Gervaise ; it hafVing been thus arranged between 
us. The sad ceremonies through whi^h we have lately 
been, were unsuited to the introduction of the new mistress 
to her abode, and the last had been deferred to a more fitting 



occasion." 



" Let the first visit that Lady Wych%:ombe pays, be to 
this place," said the duchess. " I do not command it, Sir 
Wycherly, as one who has some slight claims to her duty ; 
but 1 solicit it, as one who wishes to possess every hold upon 
her love. Her mother was an only sister; and an only 
sister's child must be very near to one." 

It would have been impossible for the Duchess of Gla- 
morgan to have said as much as this before she saw the 
young Virginian ; but, now ho had turned out a person so 
very different from what she expected, she had lively hopes 
in behalf of her niece. 

Wycherly returned to Wychecombe, afler this short visit 
to Mildred's aunt, and found his lovely bride in quiet pos- 
session, accompanied by her mother. Dutton still remained 
at the station, for he had the sagacity to see that he might 
not be welcome, and modesty enough to act with a cautious 
reserve. But Wycherly respected his excellent wife too 
profoundly not to have a due regard to her feelings, in all 
things ; and the master was invited to join the party. Bru- 
tality and meanness united, like those which belonged to tfcd 
character of Dutton, are not easily abashed, and he accept- 
ed the Invitation, in the hope that, afler all, he was Jo reap 
as many advantages by the marriage of Mildred with the 
affluent baronet, as if she had actually been his daughter. 

Afler passinjj a few i|pcks in sober hiippiness at home. 
Wycherly felt it due to all parties, to carry his wife to th<» 
Park, in order that she might make the acquaintance of th» 
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near relatives whp dwelt there. .Mrs. Button, by invitation, 
was of the party ; but Button was left behind, as having no 
necessary connection with the scenes and the feelings that 
were likely to occur. It would be painting the duches^ too 
much en beau, were we to say that she met Mildred~without 
certain misgivings and fears. Bat the first glimpse of her 
lovely niece completely put natural feehngs in the ascen- 
dexicy. The resemblance to her sister was so strong as to 
cause a piercing cry to escape her, and, bursting into tears, 
she folded the trembling young woman to her heart, with a 
fervour and sincerity that set. at naught all conventional 
manners. This was the commencentent of a close intimacy ; 
which lasted but a short time, however, the duchess dying 
two years later. 

Wycherly continued in the service until the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapeile, when he finally quitted the sea. His* strong, 
native attachmei^ts led him back to Virginia, where all his 
own nearest relatives belonged, and where his whole heart 
might be said to be, when he saw Mildred and his children 
at his side. With him, early associations and habits had 
more strength than traditions and memorials of the past. 
He erected a spacious dwelling on the estate inherited from 
his father, where he passed most of his time ; consigning 
Wychecombe to the care of a careful steward. 'With the 
additions and improvements that he was now enabled to 
make, his Virginian estate produced even a larger income 
than his English, and his interests really pointed to the 
choice he had made. But no pecuniary considerations lay 
at the bottom of his selection. He really preferred the 
graceful and courteous ease of the intercourse which charac- 
terized the manners of James's river. In that age, they 
were equally removed from the coarse and boisterous jollity 
of the English couBtry>squire,and the heartless convention- 
alities of high life. In addition to this, his sensitive feelings 
rightly enough detected that |ie was regarded in the mother- 
country as a sort of intruder,. He was spoken of, alluded 
to in- the journals, and viewed even by his tenants as the 
American landlord ; and he never felt truly at home in the 
country for which he had fought and bled. In England, his 
rank as a baronet was not sufficient to look down these lit- 
tle peculiarities ; whereas, in Virginia, it gave him a certain 
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eclai, that was grateful to one of the main weaknesses of 
human nature. ** At home," as the mother-country was then 
aifectionateiy termed, he had no hope of becoming a privy 
counciiior ; while, in his native colony, his rank and for- 
tune, almost as a matter of course, placed him in the coun* 
cil of the governor. It a word, while VVycherly found 
most of those worldly considerations which influence men 
in the choice of their places of residence, in favour of the 
region in which he happened to be born, his election wa9 
made more from feeling and taste than from anything else* 
His mind had taken an early bias in favour of the usages 
and' opinions of the people among whom he had received his 
first impressions, and this bias he retained to the hour of his 
death. 

Like a true woman, Mildred found her happiness with her 
husband Vnd children. Of the latter she had but three ; a 
boy and two girls. The care of the last M^as early com- 
mitted to Mrs. Button. This excellent women had remained 
at Wychecombe with her husband, until death put an end to 
his vices, though the close of his career was exempt from 
those scenes, of brutal dictation and interference that had 
rendered the earlier part of hor life so miserable. Appre- 
hension of v'/hat might be the consequences to himself, acted 
as a check, and he had sagacity enough to see that the 
physical comforts he now possessed were nil owing to the 
mduenoe of his wife. He lived but four years, however. 
On his death, his widow immediately took her departure for 
America. 

' It would be substituting pure images of tlie fancy for a 
picture of sober realities, were we to say that Lady VVyche- 
combe and her adopted mother never regretted the land of 
their birth. This negation of feeling, habits, and prejudices, 
is not to be expected even in an Esquimaux. They both 
had occasional strictures to make on the c-limaie, (and this 
to Wycherly's great surprise, for he conscientiously believed 
that of England to be just the- worst in the world,) on the 
fruits, the servants, the roads, and the difficulty of procuring 
various little comforts. But, as this was said good-naturedly 
and in pleasantry, rather than in the way of complaint, it 
A to no unpleasant scenes or feelings. As all three made 
oisional voyages to England, where his estates, and more 
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paTticularly settlenients with his factor, compelled the baro- 
net to go once in about a lustrum, the fruits and the climate 
were finally given up by^ the ladies. After many years, 
efven the slip-shod, careless, but hearty attendance of the 
negroes, came to be preferred to the dogged mannerism of 
the English domestics, per^ct as were the latter in their 
parts ; and the whole •subject got to h|^one of amusement, 
instead of one of complaint. There is no greater mistake 
than to suppose that the traveller who passes once through 
a country, with his home-bred, and quite likely provincial 
notions thick upon him, is competent to describe, with due 
iMscrimihation, even the Usages of which he is actually a 
witness. This truth all the family came, in time, to dis- 
cover ; and while it rendered them more strictly critical in 
their remarks, it also rendered them more tolerant. As it 
was, few happier families were to be found in the British 
empire, than that of Sir Wycherly Wychecombe ; its head 
retaining his manly and protecting affection for ail dependent 
on him, while his wife, beautiful as a matron as she had 
been lovely as a girl, clung to him with the tendeVness of a 
woman, and the tenacity of the vine to its own oak. 

Of the result of the rising in the north, it is unnecessary 
to say much. The history of the Chevalier^s successes in 
the first year, and of his final overthrow at CuUoden, is well 
known. Sir Reginald Wychecombe, like hundreds of others,' 
played his cards so skilfully that he avoided committing 
himself; and, although he lived and eventually died a sus- 
pected man, he escaped forfeitures and attainder. With Sir 
Wycherly, as the head of his house, he maintained a friendly 
correspondence to the last, even taking charge of the paternal 
estate in its owner's absence ; manifesting to the hour of his 
death, a scrupulous probity in matters of money, mingled with 
an inherent love of management and intrigue, in things that 
related to politics and the succession. Sir Reginald lived 
long enough to see the "hopes of the Jacobites completely 
extinguished, and the throne filled by a native Englishman. 

Many long years after the events which tendered the 
week of its opening incidents so memorable among its actors, 
must now be imagined. TJme had advanced with its usual 
unfaltering tread, and the greater part of a generation had 
been gathered to their fathers. George III, had been • on 
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the throne not less than three luMrums, aod most of the i^i- 
portant actors of the period of '45, were dead; — many of 
them, in a degree, forgotten. But each age has its own 
events aod its own changes. Those colonies, which in 1745 
were so loyal, so devoted to the house of Hanover, in the 
belief that political and religiogs liberty depended on the 
issue, had revolted ^inst the suprecflacy of the parliament 
of the empire. America was already in arms against the 
mother country, and the very day before the occurrence of 
the little scene we are about to relate, the intelligence of the 
battle of Bunker Hill had reached London. Although the 
gazette and national pride had, in a degree, lessened th% 
characteristics of this most remarkable of all similar com- 
bats, by exaggerating the numbers of the colonists engaged, 
and lessening the loss of the royal troops, the impression 
produced by the news is said to have been greater than any 
known to that age. It had been the prevalent opinion of 
England — an opinion that was then general in Europe, and 
which descended even to our own times — that the animals 
of the new continent, man included, had less courage and 
physical force, than those of the old ; and astonishment min- 
gled with the forebodings of the intelligent, when it was 
found that a body of ill-armed countrymen had dared to 
meet, in a singularly bloody combat, twice their number of 
regular troops, and that, too, under the guns of the king's 
shipping and batteries. Rumours, for the moment, were rife 
in London, and the political world was filled with gloomy 
anticipations of the future. 

On the morning of the day alluded to, Westminster Ab- 
bey, as usual, was open to the inspection of the curious and ' 
interested. Several parties were scattered among its aisles 
and chapels, some reading the inscriptions on the simple 
tablets of the dead which illustrate a natjon, in illustrating 
themselves ; others listening to the names of princes who 
derived their consequence from their thrones and alliances ; 
and still other sets who were wandering among the more 
elabora^ memorials that have been raised equally to illus- 
trate insignificance, and to mark the final resting-places of 
more modern heroes and state^en. The beauty of the 
weather had brought out more raiters, than common, and 
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fiot less than half-a-dozen equipages were in waiting, in 
•ftnd about Palace Yard. Among others, one had a ducal 
coronet. This carriage did not fail to attract the attention 
that is moi^ than usually bestowed on rank, in England. 
All were empty, however, and more than one party of pe- 
destrians entered the "venerable edifice, rejoicing that the 
view of a duke or a duchess, was to be thrown in, aniong 
th6 other sights, gratuitotisly. All who passed on foot, 
laowever, were not inrfluenced by this vulgar feeting ; for, 
one group wont by, that did not even oast a glance at the 
collection o£ carriages ; the seniors of the party being too 
much accustomed to such things to lend them a thought, 
and the juniors too full of anticipations of what they were 
-about to see, to think of other matters. This party con- 
sisted of a handsome man of fi Ay-odd, a lady sonae three or 
four years his junior, well preserved and still exceedingly 
'attractive ; a young man of twenty-sist^ and two lovely girls, 
that looked like twins ; though one was really twenty-one, 
-and the other but nineteen. These were Sir Wycherly and 
Lady Wycbeoombe, Wycherly their only son, then just re- 
turned from a five years' peregrinalioijfc on the continent of 
Europe, and Mildred and Agnes, their daughters. The rest 
of the family had arrived in England about a fortnight be- 
fore, to greet the heir on his return from the grand toury as 
it was then termed. The meeting had been one of love, 
thongh Lady Wychecombe had to reprove a few innocent 
foreign afibctatlons, as she fancied them to be, in her son ; 
and the baronet, himself, laughed at the scraps of French, 
Italian and German, that quite .naturally mingled in the 
young man's discourse. All this, however, cast no cloud 
over the party, for it had ever been a family of entii'e con- 
fidence and unbroken love. 

. "This is a most solemn place to me," observed Sir Wy- 
chdrly, as they entered at the Poets' corner, "and one in 
which a common man unavoidabiy feels his .own insignifi-- 
cance. But, we will first make our pilgrimage, and look at 
these remarkable inscriptions as we come out. The tomb 
we seek is in a chapel on the other side of the church, near 
Jlo the great doors. When I last saw it, it was quite alone." 
On hearing this, the whole party moved on ; though the 
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two lovely young Virginians cast wistful and curious eyes 
behind them, at the M'onders by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

" Is not this an extraordinary edifice, Wycherly ?" half 
whispered Agnes, the youngest of the sisters, as she cIud^ 
to one arm of her brother, Mildred occupying the other, 
" Can the whole world furnish such another ?" 

" So much for hominy and James' river I"^swered the 
young man, laughing — " now could you but see the pile at 
Rouen, or that at Rheims, or that at Antwerp, or even that 
at York, in this good kingdom, old Westminster would have 
to fall back upon its litUe tablets and big names. But Sir 
Wycherly stops ; he must see what he calls his land-fall." 

Sir Wycherly had indeed stopped. It was in conse- 
quence o£ having reached the head of the ckceur^ whence 
he could see the interior of the recess, or chapel, towards 
which heTiad been moving. It still contained but a single- 
monument, and that was adorned with an anchor and other 
nautical emblems. Even at that distance, the words " Rick- 
ARD Bluewater, Rear-Admiral of the White," might 
be read. But the J^aronet had come to a sudden halt, in 
consequence of seeing a party of three enter the chapel, in 
which he wished to be alone with his own family. The 
party consisted of an old man, who walked with tottering 
steps, and this so much the more from the circumstance 
that he leaned on a domestic nearly as old as himself, 
though of a somewhat sturdier frame, and of a tall imposing- 
looking person of middle age, who followed the two with 
patient steps. Several attendants of the cathedral watched 
this party from a distance with an air of curiosity and fe- 
spect ; but they had been requested not to accompany it to 
the chapel. 

" They must be some old brother-officers of my poor 
uncle's, visiting his tomb f" whispered Lady Wychecombe. 
" The very venerable gentleman has naval emblems about 
his attire." 

" Do you — can you forget him, love ? 'Tis Sir Gervaise 
Oakes, the pride of England ! and yet how changed J It 
is now five-and- twenty years since we last met; still I 
knew him at a glance. The servant is old Galleygo, his 
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feteward ; but the gentleman with him is a stranger. Let 
tis advance ; we cannot be intruders in such a place." 

Sir Gervaise paid no attention to the entrance of thd 
Wychecombes. It was evident, by the vacant look of his 
countenance, that time and hard service had impaired his ^ 
faculties, though his body remained entire; an unusual 
thing for one who had been so oAen engaged. Still there 
were glimmerings of lively recollections, and evea of strong 
aensibiiities about his eyes, as sudden 'fancies crossed his 
mind. Once a year, the anniversary of his friend's inter* 
ment, he visited that chapel ; and he had now been brought 
here as much from habit, as by his own desire. A chair 
was provided for him, and he sat facing the tomb, with th^ 
large letters before his eyes. Still he regarded neither, 
though he "bowed courteously to the salute of the strangers. 
His companion at first seemed a little surprised, if not offend- 
ed at the intrusion; but when Wycherly mentioned that 
they were relatives of the deceased, he also bowed compla- 
cently, and made way for the ladies, 

" This it is as wh^t you wants to see. Sir Jarvy," ob- 
served Galleygo, jogging his master's shoulder by way of 
jogging his memory. " Them ;'ere cables and hanchors, 
and that ^ere mizzen-mast, with a rear-admiral's flag a-fly- 
ing, is rigged in this old church, in honour of our friend 
Admiral Blue, as was ; but as b now dead and gone this 
many a long year." 

" Admiral of the Blue," repeated Sir Gervaise coldly. 
'* You 're mistaken, Galleygo, I'm an^admiral of the white, 
and admiral -of the fleet into the bargain. I know my own 
rank, sir." 

," I knows that as well as you does yourself, Sir Jarvy," 
answered Galleygo, whose grammar had rather become 
confirmed than improved, by time, " or as well as the First 
Lord himself. But Admiral Blue was once your best friend, 
and I doesn't at all admire at your forgetting him— one of 
these long nights, you 'U be forgetting me." 

" I beg your pardon, Galleygo ; I rather think not. I re- 
member yow, when a very young man." 

** Well, and so you mought remember Admiral Blue, if 
you 'd just try. I know'd ye both when young luffs, my- 
self." 

Vol. II. 21 
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*« This k a painful soene^'' observed the stranger to 
Wycherly, with a melancholy smile. '* This gentleman is 
BOW at the tomb of his dearest friend ; and yet, as you see, 
he appears to have lost all recollection that such a person 
ever existed. For what do we live, if a few brief years are 
to render our memgries such vacant spots 1" 

^ Has he been long in this way ?'* asked Lady Wyche- 
eombe, with interest. 

The stranger started at the sound of her voice. He looked 
intently into the face of the still fair speaker, before he an* 
swered ; then he bowed, and replied — , 

^ " He has been failing for the last five years, though his 
last visit here was much less paipful than this. But are 
our own memories perfect ?— Surely, I have seen that face 
before ! — These young ladies, too—" 

C " Geoffrey — dear cousin Geoffrey !" exclaimed Lady 
Wychecombe, holding out both her hands. "It is — it must 
be the Duke of Glamorgan, Wycherly !" 

No further explanations were needed. All the parties re- 
cognised each other in an instant. lUiey had not met for 
many — many years, and each had passed the period of life 
when the greatest change occurs in the physical appearance ; 
but, now that the ice was broken, a flood of recollections 
poured in. The duke, or Greoffrey Cleveland, as we prefer 
to call him, kissed his cousin and her daughters with frank 
affection, for no change of condition had altered his simple 
sea-habits, and he shook hands with the gentlemen, with a 
cordiality like that of old times. All this, however, was 
unheeded by Sir Gervaise, who sat looking at the monu- 
ment, in a dull apathy. 

" Galleygo," he said ; but Galleygo had placed himself 
before Sir Wycherly, and thrust out a hand that looked like 
a bunch of knuckles. 

" I knows ye I" exclaimed the steward, with a grin. " I 
knowld ye in the offing yonder, but I couldn't make out 
your number. Lord, sir, if this doesn't brighten Sir Jarvy 
up, again, and put him in mind of old times, I sha^ begin to 
think we have run out cable to the better end." 

"I will speak to him, duke, if you think it advisable T" 
said Sir Wycherly, in an inquiring manner. 
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. «* Galleygo,*' put in Sir Gervuse, *.« what lubber fitted that 
cable 1-— -he haa turned in the clench the wrong way.'' 

u j^y — ay — sir, they 4»> great lubbers, them stone-cutters. 
Sir Jarvy ; and they icnows about as much of shipa, as shiptf 
knows of them. But here is young Sir Wycherly Wyche* 
combe come to see you — ^the old 'un's nevy." \ 

« Sir Wycherly, you are a very welcome guest. Bowl* 
dero is a poor place for a gentleman of your merit ; but such 
as it is,, it is entirely at your service. What did you say the 
gentleman's name was, Galleygo 1" 

" Sir Wycherly Wychecombe, the yuiung 'un^-the old 'un 
slipped the night as we moored in his house.'' 

" I hope, Sir Gervaise, I have not. entirely passed from 
ypur recollection ; it would grieve me sadly to think so. 
And my poor uncle, too ; he who died of apoplexy in your 
presence I" 

<* NuUuSy mdUif nullum. That 's good Latin, hey ! Duke 1 
NuJHust nulUuSf nuUius. My memory is excellent, gentle* 
men ; nominative, penna ; genitive, pemnm^ and so on." 

" Now, Sir Jarvy, since you're veering out your Latin, / 
should likes to know if you can tell a * clove-hitch' from a 
« carrick-bend V " 

" That is an extraordinary question, Galleygo, to put to 
an old seaman l" 

" Well, if you remembers thatj why can't you just as 
reasonably remember your old friend. Admiral Blue V* 

" Admiral of the blue ! I do recollect nuihy admirals of 
the blue. ' They ought to' make me an admiral of the blue, 
duke ; I've been a rear-admiral long enough." 

^* You 've been an admiral of the blue onee ; and that 's 
enough for any man," interrupted Galleygo, again in his 
positive manner ; <^ and it isn't five minutes since you knowM 
your own rank as well as the Secretary to the Admi« 
ralty himself. He veers and hauls, in this fashion, on an 
idee, gentlemen, until he doesii't know one end of it from 
t'other." 

'* This is not uncommon with men of great age," observed 
the duke. " They sometimes remember the things of their 
youth, while the whole of later life is i^ blank. I have 
remarked this with our venerable friend, in whose mind i 
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think it will pot be difficult, however, to revive the recol* 
lection' of Admiral Bluewater, and even of yourself, Sir 
Wycherly. Let me make the effort, Galleygo." 

" Yesr Lord Geoffrey," for so the steward always called 
the quondam reefer, <^you does handle him more like « 
quick- working boat, than any on us ; and so I Ml take an 
hopportunity of just overhauling our old lieutenant's young 
'uns, and of seeing what sort of cnift he has set afloat for 
the next generation." 

" Sir Gervaise," said the Duke, leaning over the chair, 
" here is Sir Wycherly Wychecombe, who once served a 
short time with us as a lieutenant ; it was when you were 
in the Plantagenet. You remember the Plantagenet, I trust, 
my dear sir 7" ' - 

"The Piantagenets? Certainly, duke; I read all about 
them when a boy. Edwards, and Henrys, and Richards — " 
at the last name he stopped ; the muscles of his face twitched, 
for memory had touched a chord that was always sensitive* 
But it was too faintly^ to produce more than a pause. 

" There, now," growled Galleygo, in Agnes' face, he being 
just^then employed in surveying her through a pair of sil- 
ver spectacles that were a present from his master, ** you 
see, he has forgotten the ol^d Planter ; and the next thing, 
he '11 forget to eat his dinner. It 's wicked^ Sir Jarvy, to 
forget suck a ship." 

" I trust, at least, you have not forgotten Richard Blue- 
water?" continued the puke, " he who fell in our last action 
with the Comte de Vervillin ?" 

A gleaili of intelligence shot into the rigid and wrinkled 
face ; the eye lighted, and a painflil smile struggled around 
the lipsr 

" What, Dick /" he exclaimed, in a voice stronger than 
that in which he had previously spoken. **Dick/ hey! 
duke? goodj excellent Dick? We were midshipmen to- 
gether, my lord duke j and I loved him like a brother !" 

" I knew you did ! and I dare say now you can recollect 
the Ynelancholy occasion of his death ?" 

"Is Dick dead?^- asked the admiral, with a vacant gaze, 

"Lord — Lord, Sir Jarvy, you knows ha is, and that 'ere 
marvel constructure is his monermeht-^now you must ro- 
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neidber'tte old Pliffifeer, m/id the Ooonty omiimUiai», and 
IheilifMttiigifegQf^littiif' v 

**P8rdon me, Gaileygo ^ Haste Is no occMnion Ibr wanntli. 
WiMn 1 WM a mkteiiipinaii, ^niith of ^etpreBsioB was £s« 
i^prov^' bf bj ail the eldw officers.** 

^ Yda cacne me to lose g)*6und>'* said the D(ike» looking 
at tbe sle^Mard by way of bidding hha be silent t ** is it not 
caEtnonHtaaiyy S|f WycheHy, boivr' his mind reveits lo his 
youUiy overloc^Eing the scenes of iater life ! Yes, Dick i^ 
deady^r Oex^se.- He feUm that battle in which you wefe 
doubted on'hy fiie Fk'ench<-*^ben 3^011 had le. Foudroyant 
on one side of you, and le Pluton on the other — ^ 

** ImemtuAtr ii/*^ Inteivupted Sir Gervaise, hi. a clear 
atioBg voice/ his eye flashing with something like the &b 
of youtii-^*^ I itemember It I ^ Le Foudroyant ^as on odr 
BtailKjaMi beam ; le nmon a* little on ocrr iai%batd bow-^ 
Buatini^ had gone aloft to lo^ ont for l^ttewater — mn— poof 
Bunting was killed — " 

•♦Sir Wychieely Wyehecon^, who aflei^waTds matned 
Mildred Bluewater, Dick^s niece," put in the baronet, htm* 
aeiff )dteo«t aacagier as the adifdral had now beeome ; ^ Sir 
Wyoheatly Wycbeoaiaibe had been aloft, but was returned 
to report the Pluton coming down !" 

'^QohttMU^OoA bless hiynl A e1effe>r ystfCh, and he 
4Ut narry Dick's niece. Ood btess them boih. Welt. Sftj 
yiMf'Tea wtaattger, hat the story will interest yon. There 
ive lay, almost smothered in the smokie, with one f Wo-decker 
atwork 0^ our starboard beam, and another hammering 
aaray en the Aboard bow, mkh our top-masts ov^r the side, 
and tiM gdna firing through the wreck.*^ 

^ Ay, now you 'fe getting.it Idio a bodk !" exclainMI 6a1* 
leygo exnltingly, flourishing his «ti(^k, and strutting about 
te tittle ehapel ; •< that 'a just the wajr thi^ was, as L 
kaaws. from seeing 'em I'* 

** I 'm quite certahi I 'm right, Oalleygo F 
'^fia^i yonr honour's righter than any log-book $n the 
ftaet. Give it to 'iem. Sir Jarvy, larboard and starboArd !" 

•« 'Hiat we dtd-^diat^ we did'* — <50Btinued the old man 

aamestly, becoming even girand in a^pect^ as he rose, al- 

^nayi gnitieman4ika and grace^l^ but filled wilh all his 

native fire,.4*ih«t Sdm^i da T^rvilUn was en ^^ht, 

21* ' 
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«nd dm Prw oft our teiV— thdsmdke was choking us allf— • 
Bunting — ^no ; young Wychecombe was at my side ; lie sasA 
a fre^ Frcourfiaian was shovisig in belwoea iis and le Plu- 
ton, air'^God forbid ! I thimgki; for we hftd eaougb of them^ 
as it was. There she comes ! See, here is her %iBg-jib«- 
boom-end-— and there— hey ! Wycbecotobel-^jTibist's the 
old Romany shoving through the smoke l-^rCteaar himself t 
and there stands Dick and young Geofirey Clevelaiid^-A« 
Wfis of your family, duke — Theie stands Dick Bluewater, 
between flie knight-heads, waving his haXr^HURRAH !^^ 
He's true, at last!— He's. true» at kisi— HURRAH/ 
BURRAHr 

The clarion tones rose like a trumpet's blast, and the 
during of the old sailor orang in the arches of the ^Jahesy 
Church, causing all within- hearing to start, as if a voion- 
spoke from the tombs. Sir Gervaise, himself, seemed sur^ 
prised ; he looked up at the vaulted ieof» with a gaase half- 
bewildered, half-delighkd, ^* 

** Is this BoWldero, or Glamorgan House, my Lord Doke,'' 
he asked, in a whisper. 

'< It is neither, Admiral Uakes, but Westimnster Abbey; 
and this is the tomb of.your friend,, rear •Admiral Ricluurd 
Bluewater." 

^* Galleygo, help me to kneel," the old man added ki the 
manner of a corrected sehefGd-boy« " The stoutest of us all, 
should kneel to God, in .his own tempde. I begrpardoo, 
gentlemen; I wish to pray.'' 

The Duke. of Glarmorgan and Sir Wycherly Wyche- 
combe helped the admiral to his knees, and then G«Heyg^: 
as was his practice, knelt beside his master, who bowed his 
head on Ms man's shoulders. This touching spectacle 
broju^ht all the others into the same huoable attitude, Wy* 
,Gherly, Mildred and their childrien, with 'the noble, kneeling 
and praying in company. One by one, the latter arose | 
still Galleygo and his master continued on the pavement. 
A^ length Geoffrey Cleveland stepped l<»ward^ and raised 
the old man, placing, him, with Wychexly's assistance, in 
the chair. Here he sat, with a calip $mile on his aged fea- 
tures, his open eyes rive^d se^foingly on the name of his- 
frif^id, perfectly d^ad. There had beea a reaction, which 
suddenly stopped tbexurreiit of life, «t the heart. 
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V 



Thus expired Sir Gervaise Oakes, full of years and of 
honours ; one of the bravest and most suco^«ful of Eng- 
land's sea-captains. He had lived his time, and supplied an 
instance of the insufficiency oi worldly success to complete 
the destiny of man ; having, in a degree, survived his facul- 
ties, and the consciousne^ of all he had done, and all he 
merited. As a small ofiset to this failing of nature, he had 
regained a glimmering view of oneof the most striking scenes, 
and of much the most enduring sentiment, of a long life, 
which God, in mercy, permitted to be terminated in tbs act 
of humble submission to his own greatness and '*i'^^ 
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